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. V, Philofophical Differtations 

ONTHB 

EGYPTIANS AND CHINESE. 



SECT. VI. 

STATE OF ARCHITECTURE AMONG THOSE PEOPLE. 

THE principal works ereded by the Egyptians 
and Chinefe are confidered here for the fole 
purpofe of dîfplayîng the cflGsntîaï difference of 
genius in the two nations. We do not therefore 
pretend to fpeak of the principles and rules of ar- 
chitefture; for, however this may be the duty of 
the artift, it is not the objefliof the philofopher. 

After having examined feme monuments in a ge- 
neral way, we propofç to defcribe more particularly 
the Great Wall, by which Egypt was bounded to 
the eaft. That no perfon may be tempted to fufpeft 
a connexion between this rampart and that of China^ 
we fhall point out an aftoniihing number of others, 
on the furface of the ancient continent. Some of 
thefe were fo very extenfive, that, if placed toge- 
ther in a ftraight line, beginning at the firft.me- 
^dian, and following the diredion of the equator, 

VOL. II. B they 
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s PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 

they would nearly have divided the whole of our 
hemifphere* It is very remarkable, that the inha- 
bitantÉ of fo many region Sj on three parts of out 
globe, have endeavoured to fortify themfelves in 
this manner, chiefly againft the Tartars and Arabs : 
but no appearances of atiy fuch works have ever 
been difcovered in America. 

Any Chinefe at this day would be much alio- 
niihed to fee the obelifks of Alexandria, or the 
Matary, and flill more thofe pyramids, ranged to 
the weft ^of the Nile, from Hauara to Gize/j, So 
far from finding monuments of that kind in China, 
no perfon there ever heard them even mentioned. 
The emperor Kien-kng^ of the dynafty of Daj- 
dziriy who fat on the throne when this book was 
written, might perhaps have poflefTed fome paint- 
ings lefa defeffive than thofe feen in that country 
until the year one thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty ; but not o^£ of ^^^ houfes exhibited a fingle 
fine column* The princes, who preceded him fince 
3>, if ever fuch a perfon exifted, employed no 
other than wooden pillars, deftitute of all fixed *pro- 
portions, in their palaceSi pagoda Sj and tombs- 

Thus we find the charafteriftic of Chinefe ar- 
chîteûure to be diametrically oppofite to that of the 
Egyptians, which tended to render indeflruÛible, 
what^in the former was not only fragile, but like- 
wife very inflammable^ from the varnifh, as well as 
the mixture of lime, tow, and paper, with which 
they fill up thfe cavities of the wood, when any 

are 



ON THE EGYPTIANS AND CHINESE. s 

Être fôutid fin the pillars, or the expofed parts ci 
the entablature* The town of Nankin having once 
caught fire, all attempts to extinguifh it were ufe* 
lefs. Not one houfe could be faved ; and three days 
after the conflagration, the whole diftrift did not 
difcover even the ruins of a habitation* The town 
of Thebes, on the contrary, although facked and 
fet on fire fo many times fince Cambyfcs, prefents 
ftill confiderable veftiges, of which fome drawings 
and infcriptions have been given both by Pococke 
and Norden. It is believed that the great temple 
of Thebes may be expe£ted to remain longer than 
any of the palaces ereded in the prefent day ; 
and the boafted cupola of Saint Peter's church in 
particular appears little calculated for durability* 

Knowing the vanity of the Chinefe, and their 
addition to hiftorical falfehood, we fhould reduce 
to ité jufl value what they relate of thofe marvellous 
edifices, conftruâed by their firfl: emperors, Sonie, 
like the pretended caftle of tlie emprefs Ta-kia^ 
never exifted ; and the fabulpus defcription of that 
building has been invented by writers, who had no 
idea whatever of architedure. Such, muft we 
confider them, when they venture to affirm, that 
it was built of red marble inclining to a rofe-colour ; 
that the light entered there, as into one of the 
apartments in the golden houfe of Nero ;, that the 
doors were of jafper ; and that the height of the 
caftle was two thoufand feet. Other boafted fa- 
brics, like the tomb of Schhchuan-di, were con- 

B 2 ftructed 



H. PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 

ftruoed entirely of wood ; and the reader may 
judge prefently, what grofs exaggerations have 
bcai publiflied concerning that edifice, of which 
not even a ruin now remains. 

It 'is impoffible to refted, without fmiling, on 
the fimplicity or folly of the Chinefe, who point 
out In the province of Chen-fi the fepulchre of 
Fo'hu Father Du Halde obferves ferioufly, that 
if this monument be really authentic, it is more 
ancient than all thofe on our continent *. But this 
piece of antiquity cannot be compared to the * 
Pike of Adam in the ifland of Ceylon, where traces 
ire pretended to be found of Piromi the firfl of 
mortals. Such puerile traditionis, it is eafy to con- 
ceive, can only be reliflied among unenlightened 
îiations, where hiftorical criticifm being entirely 
unknojirn, the ignorant regale each other with 
fables. As the lettered there know that their 
country was peopled, by colonies from the heights 
of Tartary, they have fuppofed the tomb of their 
founder Fo-hi to be fituated nearly in the thirty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, and the hundred 
and' twenty-fecond of longitude. This correfponds 
with the pofiticm of the town of Kong-ichang^ in 
the province of Chethji. 

The Chinefe nevet knew the method of erefting 
ftone buildings of two or three (lories ; and they 
Sire not inclined even to attempt any thing of the . 
kind with timber. Thus all the towns of» that 

• Defcription of China, vol. î. 

country 
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coQBtry require three times more fpace than ex- 
pediency would admit ; efpecialiy as agricul- 
ture is in full force only in their neighbourhood. 
Mr, Le Poivre fays^ that in China the foil is fpared 
even in conftrucling pleafure^houfes ; and the great 
roads, he adds, are nothing more than paths * ; but 
furely it muft be admitted, that this writer has 
been extravagantly enthufiaftic with regard to the 
Chinefe. The villa, eretled by the emperor 
Can-hi merely through caprice, covered more fur- 
face than any of our third-rate towns ; and every 
pcrfon knows^ that the road leading to Pekin is one 
hundred and twenty feet broad. In the fouthern pro- 
vinces, where neither carriages nor any hearts of bur- 
den are employed, becaufe every ihing is conveyed by 
canals^ the highways do not require to be very 
fpacious : but we fhall fee prefently, that the in* 
terior commerce of that country is not always car- 
ried on by water^ 

Some travellers have fuggefted, that the Chinefe 
are led to prefer low houfes through fear of earth-^ 
quakes i yet fuch di fa tiers are lefs frequent with 
them than in the Molucca Iflands, and Japan, where 
they feem to be periodical. It is however very 
certain, that this precaution does not enable them 
to refill the ilightefl £hocks ; and whole towns are 
fometimes as completely deflroyed, as if they were 
fwept away by a whirlwind. Thfs fpedacle pre- 
fented itfelf in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and* nineteen at Ju?my^ and fomc other neighbour- 



* Voyage d'un Phllofgpbc 
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5 PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS ' 

îng places, where not a fingle habitation was left 
ftandîng *. In the reign of Tong-fchangy father to 
the prefent emperor, upwards of forty thoufand 
perfons were crufhed to death in Pekin, although 
inhabiting dwellings little better than huts. Houfes 
might furely be conftrùïled in fuch a manner as to 
fuffer little from earthquakes ; but of this the 
Chinefe are altogether ignorant. Tliey neither 
give folidity to the foundations, nor fufficient 
thicknefs to the walls, which bcfides are never 
held together by joifts or braces ; and therefore 
it is not aftonifhing, that they fhould be eafily 
fhattered to 'pieces. At one time, the fteeple of 
Nankin tumbled down under the weight of its 
beH. 

Archltedure in China, like all the other arts, is 
reduced to praâice, inftead of rules. The trunk 
of a tree, called Nan-mou^ and not the palm, has 
ferved there as the model for the columns ; and al- 
though its' fpecies is not exaâly known, it appears 
to belong to the clafs of larches, or firs. When- 
the idea of the pillar was acquired, it might be 
fuppofed, that the proportions likewife would have 
been afcertained ; and yet they were never reduced - - 
to fixed principles. Mr. Chambers, who meafured 
fome parts of a ^pagoda at Ganton^ fays that the 
height of the pillars was equal to from eight to 
twelve times their diameter | ; but this' is not gene- 
rally 

• Bell of Antermony, voL i. 

t It is even poffible that Mr. Chambers had taken the dimen- 
fions of a pagoda faid to have been formerly a church belonging 

to 
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rally the cafe. They are in reaUty efteemed only 
for their great fizcj when confifting of one fingle 
piece I and this is confidered as a fpecies of luxury 
and magnificence. As trees whh all the neceflary 
qualities cannot eafily be found, the private houles 
are fupported by trunks > feidom exceeding thirteen 
or fourteen feet in height, from the root to that 
part where the diminution becomes very apparent. 
The Nan-?mu^ like firs in general, grows very 
lofty while young, and requires many years to at- 
tain much circumference. Thus the difficulty of 
procuring timber of Inch dimenfions muft have 
determined the Chinefe to prefer this tree to all 
others* In a pagoda near Nankin ^ fome are now 
tci^n upwards of five feet in diameter : but thofe of 
the new palace at Peki a, rebuilt fmce the fire in the 
reign of Canhi^ do not exceed two feet and a 
half. 

It is furprifing that the Chinefe, with fach ideas, 
fliould never have attempted to work in Hone, efpe- 
cially as their whole country abounds with quar- 
,r!es. Their edifices, deltitute of fymti^iry in the 
whole, or proportion among the component parts, 
are inferior even to thofe of the Perfians and 
Turks. They extend the frieze enormoully, for 
the fole purpofe of difplaying a profufion of or- 
naments, too whimfical to be defcïibcd. Among 
the Egyptians, that part feems to have been de- 
flined chiefly to contain reprefentations of the f^cred 

to the Jefuits, He waa btfidci ignorant of z fad wlitch fhaU be 
irdated Lereafter, 

Ë 4 animals. 



t PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 

animals. The Greeks therefore called it the Zo- 
phorus, and we (hould have adopted that word, 
rather than the term friezej which is altogether 
barbarous. 

No particular place in the pagodas and palaces 
feems to have been allotted for the emblem of the 
dragon. It is feen every-where, even on the fum'- 
mit and angles of the roof, producing the mod 
difagreeable effeâ: poffible. The paffion of the 
Chinefe is unaccountable in multiplying copies of 
this hideous monfter, which refembles fometimes 
a lizard of Iguan, and frequently a winged toad, 
with the tail of an elephant. It might have been 
preferved on banners and liveries, as the prin- 
cipal piece of ancient arms ; and this would only 
be conformable to the immutability of cuftoms in 
the Eaft. But the ufe made of it in architecture 
is not more Teafonable than the invention of thofe 
French artifts, who fculptured heads of cocks, and 
flower-de-luces, on chapiters of the Corinthian 
order. A more frigid allufion could not poffibly 
be made to the name and emblem of their 
nation. 

The Chinefe conftru£k their edifices in fuch a 
manner, that the principal walls fupport nothing, 
while the top refts immediately on wooden pillars. 
This defeûive mode was never adopted, as fome 
have believed, to prevent the progrefs of fire ; and 
it has forced them to invent doable roofs, extend-^ 
ing one below the other ; becaufe a fepafate (hed 
is neceflary to proteO; the walls. Solidity is every- 
where 
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where neglefted, and without it architeâure has 
no real beauty. The houfes, built along the river 
Canton, have indeed fome works to raifê them 
above the water j but in the interior province» 
whole towns are erefted without any foundation. 
In fome of their towers, the firft layer bf bricks 
is not twenty-four inches below ground ; and con- 
fequently, as Father Trigault ffiys, they feldom 
remain ftanding during a fmgle century *• We 
mufl however except the Van-ly-czin, or Great 
Wall, which was conftruued by feveral kings to- 
tally independent of the Chinefe emperors. Their 
intereft led therti to make that work capable of 
relifting the eflforts of an enemy ; otherwife the 
whole undertaking would have been abfurd. Yet 
the parts, which do not reft on the folid rock^ 
or are negleded for a Ihort time, foon fall into 
ruins. The thicknefs of the pillars, ufed by the 
Chinefe through mere oftentation, does not con- 
tribute to the folidity of the building ; becaufe 
their pedeftals are not fecured in the earth. The 
bafis is nothing more than a fquare ftone, laid on 
the furface of the ground, with a flight excavation 
to contain the lower end of the .column; while 
theoiher is united, without any fwelling, to what 
they may pretend to call the architrave. No cha?- 
piter of any kind is ever employed by the Chinefe ; 
and this circumftance, as well as a thoufand others, 
proves how much their manner of building d^eya 

• Ita raro nniui facuR aiaicm ferunU Expcd. apud Sin. 
Ub. I. 
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from that of the Egyptians^ whofe imagination 
was greatly exercifed in embellifhing that part of 
their columns. They did not confine themfelvcs 
entirely to the form defcribed by Athcnaeus * ; for 
nine «or ten different kinds have been difcovered 
in the ruins . of Thebais and the Delta. Finally, 
in a Chinefe pagoda we fee neither ranks of 
iphinxes, inclining walls, flat roofs, obelifks, crypts, 
fubterraneous vaults, nor any thing refembling 
an Egyptian temple. 

Many mîftakes feem to have been propagated 
with regard to the model adopted for the firft 
Egyptian houfes ; but the Chinefe evidently imi* 
tated the form of their tents. From all that we 
can learn of their primitive ftate, they were origin- 
ally Nomades, or Scenites, like all the Tartars j 
and confequently encamped with their flocks, pre- 
vious to their fettlement in towns. This, without 
doubt, gave rife to the Angular conftruQiion of their 
prefent dwellings, where the roofs remain after 
the walls are thrown down, becaufe they have no 
connexion with the timber-work. An inclofure 
of mafonry had been made in this manner round 
the tents, to contain the cattle ; and fuch was 
certainly the firfl: ftep, leading from a paftoral and 
wandering life towards fixed habitations. No- 
thing in fad can have more refemblance to an en-, 
campment than a Chinefe town, which, at fome 
diftance, is mofl:ly concealed by the ramparts, be*» 

• tiib. V. cap, 6, 
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caofe the houfes are all of one fingle ftory* Thus 
Mr. Boagaiavillej when fpeaking of an eflablifli- 
ment near Batavia» calls it the Cbinefe Camp ** 

An htftorian, or rather a fabulîft of China, 
called the Lu-pi^ fays that the firft habitations of 
his country refembled the nefts of birds. But 
this is an Oriental, figure, and raufl not confc- 
quently be underftood in a literal fenfe» It is not 
probable^ that the Chinefc ever lived among the 
boughs of trees, like thofe favages of South Ame- 
rica, who through (liipidity and lazinefs did not 
dear the courfe of the rivers, v^^hich in fummer 
overflowed their bankâ between the tropics. Thus 
their only refuge for a part of the year was on 
ihe tops of trees, devounng, like monkeys and 
marmofets, the fruic they found on the branches» 
By nefts of birds, the Lo-pi probably intended to 
fignify low round tents, made like bee- hives, and 
ufed by the Tartars, who frequent Chamo and 
other fandy deferts* It would be impofllble there 
to ufe wooden pins for pitching tents, like thofe 
now employed by the Chinefe foldiers, which 
are almoft exactly fimilar to thofe of our own 
armies |, 

It h difficult indeed to conceive, how the Abbé 
Barthélémy could affirm, that the edifices on the 
celebrated Paieftrina Mofaic refembled Chinefe 
houfes. That learned man muft have experienced 
fmgular illafions in cxiaminmg that monument ; 



• Voyage rouad tlic World, voL ii* 
t MUitary Art of ÛiC Chincrc, 
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tnd one example will be fufficient to give an idea 
of all the reft. He aflures us that, in the barks 
on the Nile, fome perfons are feen with round 
and pointed bonnets, like thofe worn in. China at 
this day ; and thence he concludes, that the Chinefe 
Vere originally Egyptians *• But how could he 
not have perceived that this drefs was not ufed 
in China before the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and forty-four ? It is really the Tartar hat,* with 
which the people were forced to cover themfelves, 
when they received orders from their conquerors 
to cut oflF their long hair. Thus the pretended 
refembUnccs, imagined without reflexion or re- 
fearches, between the Egyptians and Chinefe, 
vanifh like chimeras. We have feen nearly all the 
engraved copies extant of the Paleftrina Mofaic ; 
and particularly that inferted by the Abbe Bar- 
thélémy hîmfelf in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Infcriptions. Yet in none of thefe does it appear^ 
that the barks ufed on the Nile, fo much talked 
of by this author, have any more conformity with 
the boats of China than with the gondolas of 
Venice. The veffels of all nations, from the ca- 
noes of the Hurons to the. galleys of the Mediter- 
ranean, feem to have had nearly the fame primitive 
form; and we are juftified in afferting, that fuch 
drcumftances cannot afcertain the hiftory of a 

• Explanation of. the Paleftrina Mofaic— The ancient 
Egyptians cut off their hair : the Chinefe, on the contrary, 
difcovered the greatcft obllinacy in prcfcrving it, as wc have feen 
on the conqueft of the Tartars. 

colony 
/ 
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tolony fent from Africa to the extremity of 
Afia. 

Although the Chînefe are long acquainted with 
the art of making arches, they have feidom pradifed 
it' in the conftruction of their bridges. That in 
the province of yun-nan confifts of nothing more 
than piles, placed at certain diftances, and joined 
by iron chains, along which the traveller paffes 
with terror. Men of any dexterity would furely 
never have executed a work of that nature. Inde- 
pendently of all other inconveniencies and dangers, 
the ruft, occafioned by fogs from the river, muft 
afFea the metal, and make it liable to give, way 
when lead expefted. Father Parenin, in his letter,^ 
places this pretended iron bridge in competition 
with all the great edifices of Egypt j and fuch 
partiality in favor of the Chînefe is fo remarkable 
among all the writers of his order, that we read 
their accounts with continual difBdence. Many 
other bridges are feen in China, w^here, inftead of 
arches, flat ftones are placed on ports, erefted at 
fmall diftances. The great number of thefe fup* 
ports has been confidered by ignorant travellers 
as highly ornamental ; but the precaution is ab- 
folutely neceflary ; otherwife the crofs ftones, what^ 
ever might be their thicknefs, would foon break 
iiithemiddle. 

With regard to the famous flying bridge, fo 

much celebrated in Europe, and fo often repre- 

fented by engravings, we are under the neceflity 

of declaring, that nothing, fuch as it is' defcribed, 

I ever 
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ever exîfted. The author of the Continuation of 
Rollin's Hiftory feeras to infinuate, that Father 
Kircher took the liberty of inventing this flying 
bridge, in a work publilhed at Amflerdam, under 
the title of China illujirated. This Father Kircher^ 
who is accufed of fo many things, had certainly 
very ftrange vifions, and much effrontery in pub- 
lifting them ; but here we muft do him the juftice 
to obferve, that he only fpoke after the Atlas of 
Martini, as did alfo the anonymous compiler of 
the Wonders of Art and Nature *. The inventor 
of the flying bridge, however, wanted common 
fenfe j and it is not extraordinary that an able 
French architeâ:, named Boffrand, after examining 
the dimenfions, declared them to be chimerical in 
all their points. It is eafy indeed to perceive at 
once, that no fuch bridge could be eredted by means 
of the Romjm arch, or even of the Gothic, which 
is commonly employed in China, What has given 
rife among Europeans to fo many abfurd fables, 
but too grateful to the vanity of the Chinefe, is in 
reality the production of a torrent. It opened a 
paflTage under rocks, which were probably fupported 
by a layer of earth, and in that manner produced 
a phenomenon not unexampled among the Alps, 
All the bridges conftrufted by the Chinefe are ex- 
ceedingly whimfical ; and even when compofed of 
arches, they want ftrength, as Father Du Halde 
obferves, to fupport loaded carriages : but as they 
form a very acute angle at the fummit, no danger 

• Artîficîa Hominum et Miranda Naturae in SIna. 

is 
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Î6 to be apprehended from any thing^of that kînd; 
for even travellers have to pafs them by ftairs. 
When the Chinefe are alked why fo much elevation 
ÎS given to the centre arch ; they fay it muft be 
fo, in order that the barks may pafs without intei"- 
ruption. Inftead of incurring fo much danger, it 
would furely be better to make the veffels lower 
their mafts, which is no difficult operation on 
fmall rivers. 

An obfervation of the utmoft confequence, and 
fufficient to undeceive us for ever with regard to 
what the Chinefe hiftorians relate of the flourifliing 
ftate of their country under the ancient emperors, 
concerns the Tu-ho or Royal Canal. That work, 
truly worthy of admiration, has been executed by 
v^y fkilful artifts, who underftood levelling per- 
fealy ; and the mechanifm of the locks . they con- 
ftruôed is as fimple as the effect is aftonifliing. 
Almoft the whole interior commerce of the country 
is carried on by this navigation, which opens a 
communication with the fouthern provinces and 
thofe of Pe-tcheli and Kian-iiariy without any of the 
dangers attending fea voyages. Thus it is impoffible 
that, previous to its being opened, the inland trade 
could ever have had great aftivity. Readers, who 
poffefs any (hare of penetration, will eafily conceive 
what Ihould be inferred here, and therefore we 
Ihall not infift further on this paint. But it muft 
not be imagined, that the Royal Canal was made 
by the Chinefe ; for their architeâs were incapable 
of undertaking any thing of the kind. That 

aftonifliing 
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aftomfhing bed, by which the rivers flow into the 
lakes, and the lakes into the rivers, without thdr 
being liable either to dry up or overflow^ was dug 
by the Mogul Tartars, It extends for more than 
fix hundred leagues j and affords a navigation from 
one extremity of the empire to the other* 

The conqueror Koublm^ whofe name can never 
perifh^ was a well-informed prince, and a lover of 
the arts. He invited into China many learned 
Perfians, Arabs, and Lamas, particularly ailro* 
nomers, geographers, and architefts. The firft 
were employed in compofmg almanacs ; the fécond 
made obfervations as far north as .the fifty-fifth 
degree^* and fouth to the fixteenth, taking the al- 
titude of diiferent parts of China, Corea, Tartary, 
and Tonquin : the third clafs began to make the 
great canal, about the year one thoufand two hun- 
dred and eighty of our era \ and fince that epoch, 
the appearance of China has changed entirely. 
The fea formerly fwallowed up three-fourths of the 
veflels which attempted to pafs Li-mnpo^ in their 
paffage into the gulph of Nankin. At length the 
Moguls, (hocked at fo many fhipwrecks^ took com- 
paffion on the Chinefe, who navigated fo badly on 
the ocean, and had not fufficient induftry to open 
a way acrofs the continent* Not & fingle veffel i% 
now loft in palling the locks, and they continue to 
be kept in perfect repair by the vigilance of the 
Mandhui Tartars- Had thefe conquerors not ap- 
peared, it is probable that the Chinefe would have 
iuSered this work, already much decayed in one 

thoufand 
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thôufand fix huhdVed and forty, to fall carirely into 
)tmn$ } and then thé countiy rauft have been ro* 
duced to its former mifcràWc ftate; 

All the trenches for ^Tiratenng thé ftelds, ahd thé 
numerous ctôfs canals ^vhich tbminuiiicate with thd 
Tu'hoj were Hkewife formed by the care of kmblat'- 
Kan; tvho befides opfened all fouthern China X6 
foreign thiderSi It Was in his i-dgn that (hips 
Vere feéh there Tot the firft time froim Mal^barj 
Sumatra, atid Ceylon, By thefe taeans thé pro* 
vinces began to breathe, after having been ex^ 
haufted by thé rapaciouftiefs of thé Chinefe ofEcers) 
who required as many contributions in their own 
country, as if they had entered there as conquerors j 
and, pillaged in turn by vîftoriôus enemies, they 
were loft^ to every fcnfe of Ihanré or honor. Kmblai^ 
to prevent fiich diforders, augmented the pay of 
the ùrmy, tvhich under the ancient government had-^' 
been badly maijjiRtined, and did not indeed defervé 
better treatment* After fuch' fafts, the Chinefe 
muft be cbnfideired as guilty of the bafefl: ingra* 
titiide, when they endeavour to blacken the memory 
of that prihcev They blame him for having con- 
fided in men from the weft, although thefe were 
the geogi'aphet-s and architeûs employed in conj. 
ftrudking works^ which would do honor to thé 
greateft monarchsi He was teproached befides with 
loving women, and being attached to the Dalai-^ 
Lama. Yet all the emperors of China, pHor to 
his arrival, had feraglios containing three^ or four 
hundred concubines, guarded by twelve or thir* 

VOL. lu c teen 
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teen thoufand eunuchs. The Dalai-Lama was thd 
legitimate pontiff of the religion profefled by 
Koublai'Kan ; and in the midft of his glory, and 
through a long courfe of profperity, he never for- 
got that the conqueror and the humbleft flave were 
equally in the hands of the Omnipotent. But al- 
though firmly devoted to the worfhip of his ancef- 
tors, he never perfecuted the conquered for any 
of their filly opinions ; and his condud in this 
point was very different from that of Alexander. 
The Perfian Magi were continually tormented by 
the Macedonian, and they could not entirely pre* 
ferve the facred books of Zend irom his fanaticifm. 

The Arabs, who travelled in China in the eighth 
century, found that country fubjefted to eunuchs^ 
and peopled in fome places by anthropophagi *. 
Various conjefturcs have been made on this report ; 
and many tend to difpute its authenticity* Yet 
the government of that clafs of men is an un- 
doubted fa£t ; and the appearance of China has 
certainly undergone a great change fince that pe- 
riod. The revolution in commerce and agriculture 
did not take place until the reign of Koublai-Kariy 
the founder of the twentieth dynafty. Then, like- 
wife, whatever Father Goubil may fay to the con- 
trary, aftronomy was firfl: introduced there : but 
the knowledge, brought thither by the Arabs, Per- 
fians, and learned men of Balk and Samarcand 
who followed the Moguls, was lofl; a fécond time 

* Ancient Relation of India and China, publlflied by the Abbé 
Rcnaudot. 
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at the extinaîon of the twentieth dynafty. Of 
this we have a proof in an edift of the firft Man- 
dhui erapcror, published in one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fifty : it fets forth, that ever fmce the 
expulfion of the MogulSj the Chinefe were inca* 
pable of making an exaft almanac j that their er- 
rors^ augmenting every year, became a difgrace to 
the conquerors, as well as to the people of the 
country ; and therefore it was neceflary to abandon 
the pretended tribunal of mathematics to Euro- 
peans. They are ftill in pofleffion of that office j 
and in cafe of their being removed, the firft ca- 
lendar compofed by the Chinefe would be grofsly 
erroneous ; for as long as they prefer ve their lan- 
guage and manner of writing, it is impofllble for 
them to make much progrefs in any of the fciences* 
Some hiftorians wifh to perfuade us that ob- 
fervatories are now feen in China, which were built 
three thoufand years ago, ahhough no monument, 
w^e may aver, in that country can reafonably be fup- 
pofed to approach fo great antiquity. The only build- 
ing of the kind, known to us, is at Pekin, and that 
town was founded by Koublai-Kan in the year one 
thoufand two hundred and fixty-feven ^. The ob^ 
fervatory muft therefore have been erected pofterior 
to the conqueft of the Mogul Tartars, who, as 
we have obferved, changed the face of the whole 
empire* With regard to fome inftruments, difco* 
vered on a mountain near Kankin, they were cer<» 

* The part of Pckin called the Chlmfi Te'wn Was not buîlt 
Until the year J ^44» 

c a tainly 
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taînl y made in tbe year one thoufand three hundretf 
and foriy*Tïîne- 

The fonowiïig obfervatîon mufl appear decîfiver 
ôB ihh point ; the latîtrtde of Pékin îs 59 degrees^ 
55 mlmîtcSj and 15 féconds, which h rather more tharf 
m tlie map of D' Anvifle ; that of Nankin is 32 degrees, 
4 minutes, and 3 féconds- Yet the dials and other 
mftruments, employed at thofe two places, wcrer 
made to anfwer fomewhat beyond the thirty-fixth 
degree, and confeqaently al( the obfervations takeru 
by the Chine fe were erroneous. 

Having refleâ:ed on this finguliarlty, whicS no 
perfon had ever explained, it appeared to me at 
hft, that the înftruments ufed by the Chinefe muft 
have been copied from thofe adapted to the fchools 
of Sdlk. That town is fituated about thirty minutes 
beyond the thh^ty^fixth degree *, in the ancient 
Baftrïanaj where the fciences began to be cuhirated 
by the Greeks, who having obtained the govern- 
ment of that cotintry under the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander^ rendered themfelves independent, and formed 
an empire extending as far as India |* 

Inflruments, calculated for the latitude of Bidk, 
muft therefore have been brought to China in the 
time of the Moguls ; and fuch is the origin of the 
mofl abfurd error ever adopted in any country. At 



* In D*AnvîUç'B great map of Afia, Bulk is fomewhat more 
to the north i but an ^ab named Ehen-Said has placed it in 35 
degrees and 54 m mutes, 

f Biiyer, HiRtrïa Rcgni Grsccoiiini BaQimni ; and a memoir 
#f Mr. de GuîgB€i> 

th* 
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the arrival ©f ibe Jefiilts» the Cliinefe mamtalned 
that all the towns of China were fituated in the 
thirty-fixth degree. This is acknowledged even by 
rather Kircher^ who adds, that they had no idea 
whatever of longitude *, Thus they muft be al- 
lowed to have been as ignorant of the hiilory of the 
earth, wbkh they fuppofed to be fquare^ as of the 
iky, where they believed the plaixets to be equally 
elevated with the ftars. 

It muft be confeffed that the Romans, for fome 
time, did really ufe a folar dial, formed for the lati- 
tude of Catania, without perceiving their error. 
Rome however had not then been built more than three 
hundred and four years ; and that term ii very în- 
fufficient for any nation to acquire even the firft prin* 
ciples of aftronomy. But when the Chînefe fell 
into fuch abfurdilies, they had already exifted as a 
nation, according to their authentic annals, during 
more than three thoufand years- 

As to the obfervatory of the province of Ho-nan^ 
it defer ves to be placed, with the fabulous palace of 
the emprefs Ta-^kia^ among the edifices w^hlch never 
exifted. Father Martini i^ the only perfon who af- 
fertg that the town of Teng-fing-him contains a pro- 
digious rule of brafs, placed perpendicularly on a 
plate of the fame metal ; and he then proceeds to 
fpeak of a tower, built near three thoufand years 
ago, where the pretended Chinefe aflronomer Tcbmi^ 
Kong, obferved the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. This huge rule and plate of brafs have 



• Cîima lUuflraEa, p* 102. infoUo^ 
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been changed by Father du Halde into a fimple m« 
ftrument, and Mr. Boyfen, when fpeaking of the 
town of Teng'fong'hieny mentions nothing more 
than the tower^ Thus we find the obfervatory diC* 
appears entirely, except a few heaps of ftones, which 
are fuppofed to have belonged to fomethinig of the 
kind : but if the learned of Europe had an oppor- 
tunity of vifiting the fpot, they might be at a lofs 
to find thofe ruins, as well as the extraordinary 
things introduced by Father Martini to embellifli hig 
book. The whole work, indeed, is fo fhamefuUy 
încorredl:, that it might with more propriety be called 
a coUedion of common reports than an jitlas. 

' If China contained any monuments of great an« 
tiquity, we might expeft to find them among the 
tombs of the emperors. But being all formed of 
wood, they have difappeared entirely, either from 
the eflfeds of time, humidity, or fire. It is cuf- 
tomary to have them furrounded with thick forefts 
of cypreflfes, or thofe firs called by Mr. Ofbeck; 
abies Sinenjisj which are devoted to the flames by 
the people, whenever they become difcontented with 
the reigning dynafty. Befides, when the robbers 
grow powerful, and fpread themfelves over the can- 
tons, where any imperial tombs are found, they pil. 
lage them fo completely, that even the roofs are not 
left ftanding. The hiftory ef- China frequently men- 
tions fuch difafters, which cannot be avoided, be- 
caufe the Miao^ if formed in the midft of towns, 
would foon transform them into burying-grounds. 
Theprînççs, thç governors, and the gjeat manda-^ 
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rines, muft have their places of fepulture fliaded with 
trees, planted in quincunx to a very great diftance, 
and much foil fit for culturje has been wafted, to 
gratify this obftinacy. 

An Egyptian law, preferved by Plato, declares 
that no perfon fhould be buried on any fpot capable 
of producing a tree. We know to a certainty, that 
the Pharaohs, even to the dynafty of the Saitae, 
conformed themfelves to this wife regulation; for 
not even a (hrub could be planted either in the en- 
virons of the pyramids, or around the royal fepul- 
chres of Thebes. But this is not the only circum- 
ftance, in which the two nations differ with regard 
to their funeral ceremonies ; for in general they are 
void of every kind of analogy. 

However defirous we may be of knowing the fpe« 
cies of architeâure, and tafte of ornaments, exhi- 
bited on the tombs of the Chinefe emperors, yet 
unfortunately no fuch information is to be ex- 
pected from the accounts of the Jefuits. AU 
they have written on that fubjeft can be con» 
fidered only as a collection of fiâions ; and to prove 
this, we fhall, however unwillingly, infert here the 
defcription given by Father du Halde of the pre- 
tended tomb of Scht'Chuan-di : 

This prince^ fays he, chofe for his fepulchre the 

mount Ly. He caufed it to be hollowed out^ as one may 

fay y even to the centre of the earth. Above^ he created 

a maufolaumj which refemblcd a mountain^ five bun* 

drcd feet high^ and at leafl half a league in circum* 

fcrence. In the middle was a rich coffin j and around 

Ç 4 it 
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// were lamps and flambeaux j kepi burning with human 
fat. Within the tomb^ on one fide ^ appeared a vq/t 
lake of quickfiher^ on which were feen many birds- of 
gold andfilver: while the other fide exhibited a com^ 
plete affortment of furniture and artns. Thoufands of 
precious jewels were firewed here and there. It 
bad co/l not only immenfe fums of money^ bu^ 
likewife the lives of many perfons ; for befidUs the 
fervants of the palace^ who fuffex'ed deaths upward^ 

often thoufand workmen were buried there alive 

All at once the people^ who could no loiiger fupporf 
the yoke, flew to arms. Hang.fi demolijhed the vaji 
inclof lires. The coffin fiill remained ; until aJÏKpherd^ 
it is faidy when looking for a Jiray Jloeep in the mid/i 
of the ruins y let fall fomefparks of fire which con-i 
fumed them altogether ^. 

Such a defcription does not dçferve to ^e feverely 
çritîcifed, becaufe whoever reads it with the fmalleft 
tcfleÛion muft he fufficiently difgufted • Thofe lamps 
with human greafe, apd bird^i of gold fwimming oi^ 
mercury withii^ a tomb, are fuch childifli prodigies,^ 
that our moft wretched writers of romance would 
fcarccly infert them among fairy-t^Ies* Father du 
Halde might furely have exaggerated, in ft far more 
ingenious manner, concerning China. 

Through this cloud of fables, however, we dif. 
cover two certain fads : in the firft place, the tomb 
muft have been wood, from its being deftroyed by 
fire; and we perceive likewife that unfortunate 
^i^Tetches were flaughtered on fuch occafions. 

• Defcription of China, vol, ii^ 
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The emperor Schi-chuan-di defcended from ^ 
Chinefe family of Tzm^ and hated the Tartars, with 
^hom he was frequently at war. Thus, it could not 
be from them, that he had borrowed the cuflomof 
immolating human yklims j but he found it already 
cftablifhed in China, where it îs continued at the 
preient day. Even the Jefults authonfe us to enters 
tain great and melancholy fufpicions on that head, 
when they fay that the emperor Can-hi made a law 
to prevent the pradice of facrificing flaves at the dc* 
ceafe of princes of the blood | and yet, fome time 
pfier, women were ftrangled at the obfequies of Ta^^ 
fvang^ brother to the emperor Can-hL This execu- 
tion is fq recent, jhat living witnefles of the faft 
might now be found at P«>kin* Confidering the ob- 
Jlinacy of the Chinefe in perfifting to deftroy theif 
children with a brutal ferocity fo well known, it it 
certainly not very afioniihing to find them continu- 
ing to immolate human viclims. Unenlightened as 
fhey are by philofophy, it is as difficult for them to 
make any progrefs in morality, as in the arts and 
fciences. At the funerals of private people, ftatue» 
pi paper, repreienting male and female fervants, are 
always thrown into the fire; and we may prefume, 
that this ceremony was invented by poor people, who 
|iad no flaves to facrifice at their interments. Indeed 
we can eafily conceive that few, except the emperors 
and princes, were in a fituation to make fuch coftly 
offerings, Mr, le Gentil obferves on this occafion, 
in his Voyage round the Worlds that a great mixture 
pf Indian cufloms is perceptible at the funerals of 
J . th? 
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the Chînefe. In fack their religion is a chaos of prac- 
tices, adopted partly from the Indians, and ftill more 
perhaps from the Scythians, who, according to Hero* 
dotus, always interred fome flavcs and concubines 
with the corpfe of their fovereign. This is very 
conformable to the dreadful fcenei exhibited under 
Can-hi at the obfequies of Ta-vang. 

The paffion of the Chinefe for the number nine 
mud likewife be counted among the fuperftitions 
they have in common with the Tartars. Many 
fteeples, or towers of nine ftories, are feen through^ 
out the whole country, merely from- a whimfical in^ 
clination for this number. The fame circumftance 
gives rife to the humiliating ceremony of bowing 
nine times, on approaching the throne of the em- 
perors of China ; and we learn from the hiftory of 
Gengis-Karij that it was likewife eftablifhed at the 
court of that prince *, 

Among all the towers of nine ftories in China, 
not one is built of porcelain, as fome amplifiers have 
afferted in their relations. What gave rife to this 
fable is a fteeple in the neighbourhood of Nankin, 
in ereciing which the Tartars employed bricks of a 
quality rather better than ordinary, and imprefled 
with figures by means of moulds. Father du Halde, 
after giving a kind of defcription of this building, 
which he embellifhes as much as poflible, by adopts 
îng the ftyle of Father le Comte, finiflies with :thefe 
expreffions : This^ fays he, is what the Chinefe call 
the Porcelain Tower j although perhaps fome of our 

• Petit de U Croix, Hift. de Gengis-kan. 
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'Buroptûns might ûffe£t io Jiyh if the Tower ùf Brick •. 
Thofe, who give it that namej are furely far from 
being blameable ; for not afinglepîece of any thing 
like porcelain can be found in the whole edifice. 

This tower is remarkable for a degree of folidity, 
very uncommon in the buildings of that country ; 
and, in faft, it was not conftrufted by the Chinefe, 
bul by Kmélai-Kan^ in commemoration of his con- 
queft. On this account it has always been refpefted 
by the Mandhuis, while many others in the vicinity 
of Nankin were pillaged and deftroyed, when that 
town was taken* Even the Tartars themfelves, aW 
though delirous of preferving more fevere difcipline, 
could not then reftrain their victorious troops ; who, 
as the Chinefe pretend, among other exceffes le- 
velled the royal fepulchres and fet fire to the facred- 
groves. Anciently^ indeed^ prodigious trafts planted 
with cypreffes, ferved there as an incloPure to fome 
wooden edifices. But it cannot be confidered as a 
great misfortunej that fuch foreftsj equally ufelefs 
both to gods and men, fliould be reduced to aflies, 
that the foil, as is now really the cafe, might ferve 
for tillage. Nieuhofl^, %vho vifited Nankin foon after 
this event, found tranquillity already re-eflabllQied in 
that town. We muft therefore confider as fabulous 
what Father le Comte has related of the Tartars 
having carried all the Chinefe w^omen to market îa 
facks; where he pretends they w^re fold^ without 
diftinftion of age or rank, to the higheft bidders. 
He even adds, that thofç, who perceived any figns 



* Pefcdpttoa of Chînaj vol. îl. 
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of dacrei^tude on ijie unfoitunsttç beings they had 
purchs^ in this mjumer» threw them without 
m&<y into the river. This ftory feems to be founded 
folely oa the cuftom of the Tartars, when they gain 
a battk> ^f cutting off the ears of the dead, and 
filling nine facks. We know how often they prac. 
tifed thp (diVi^ thing in Poland ; as well as in Bon 
hefnia,, at the defeat of the duke Henry, near Lig» 
ïûtif, in the year one thoufand two hundred and 
ibrty-two, Some corps of Eleuths and Calmuc^ 
having bew vanqiiifhed by the emperor of China in 
one thoofwd fix hundred and ninetyrfix, he ordered 
jthdar long hsiir tp bi5 put off, aad collided likewifQ 
^to nine facks» 

The Brick-Tower of nine (lories, concerning 
which we have already fpoken, is garniflied on th^ 
outfide, like many others, with rows of fmall bells, 
and the noîfç they produce, when (haken by th« 
wind, is very difagreeable. Some have pretended 
that thefe chimes fefembled what was fçen on an 
Etrufcan monument fomewhere near Cluftum ; and 
Ae Etrufeans, they add, were clofely conneded with 
the Egyptians, whofe works they copied continually, 
jBut we fhonld obferve, that Pliny gives us very 
plainly to imderdand, that the monument of Clufium 
fiever exiftcd. We are therefore at a loft to know 
ybether Varro amufed himfelf with inventing this 
fiible, or bad really extraded what hç relate^ from 
fottie obfcwre rornance *, The idea of any great 

• PKny appears to înfînuate tkat the defcrîptîon of the raonu- 
^icnt of Clujtum was taken frpm that çQlIeftion of fables which he 
piillfi fahuU ^^rvjca. 
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îïitcrcouffe between the Egyptians and Etrtfca\i» 
feems to be founded entirely on a paflkge of StiabOy 
badly interpreted, added to the opinion of fome mo^ 
dem Italians. The Abbe Winckeknan could not dif» 
cover any tefemblance whatever in the monuments of 
thofe two nations, who, according to all appear- 
ances, "Were as little conneâed as the Laplanders and 
the Spaniards. 

ITie Chinefe, perfuaded that nothing in architect 
ture can be more magnificent than their tower of 
nine ftories, are conftantly forming models of fuch 
building about tviro feet high, and covered with mo- 
ther of pearh They endeavour to difpofe of fuch 
baubles to European merchants, taking care to add 
a certain number of thofe fmall ftatues, called idols 
by the mifSonaries, but known to us by the name of 
Chinefe figures. They are certainly intended to repre- 
fent tutelary genii, and local divinities ; for the nume- 
rous fteeples, concemihg which travellers have pro- 
pofed fo many conjeftures, can be nothing but pago- 
das. Thence the alarm is fpread, in cafe of fire, and on 
thefe the hours are indicated by fand-glafles, which 
are however far from being exaft. Prior to the 
year one thoufand five hundred and fixty, not one 
good fun-dial oould be found in all China : neither 
were any of the lettered there acquainted with the 
firft principles of gnomonics, or capable, fays Father 
Greflon, of calculating a meridian fhade. 

With regard to the Pai-leou^ generally believed to 
be triumphal arches, not one of them approaches? 
what we call the New Gothic } and the greater partr 
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as Father le Comte acknowledges^ do not defervè 
conlîderation*. Yet the pafEon of the Chinefe fof 
tbofe buildings it very great ; and the fniallefl townâ 
walle much timber in that way, which would be 
much better employed in conftruding huts for thofe 
miferable Troglodytes, concerning whom we ftiall 
have occafion to fpeak hereafter* It is neccflary to 
remark, that this was far from being the tafte of the 
Egyptians, w^ho never had even a veflige of any tri- 
umphal arch, until after the conqueft of the Greeks^ 
or rather of the Romans. What is feen in the en- 
virons of En/cne, or Antimopolh^ is a work of the 
emperor Adrian j and to me it appears to be no- 
thing more than a portico^ 

Among the Pai4eou of China » none can be con- 
fidered, either from their ftrufture or charaflers, aa 
very ancient j and Father du Halde confiders the m- 
fcription on the brazen column, ereded, according 
to him, about the year fifty of our era, as furpaffing 
in antiquity all other monuments of the empire f* 
But that pillar, fuppofed to be feen on the frontiers 
of Tonqui», appears very fufpicious : no traveller 
can lay any thing with certainty further than that 
the Tonquuiele have covered it, as we are told, with 
a heap of ftones ; and confequently indeed not much 
is to be iztn^ Befides, when we attend to that long 
fucceffion of ages mentioned by all the chronicles of 
China, it mull be allowed, that an infcription of 
one thoufand feven hundred years is very modern-- 



• New Memoirs on China, letter m, 
t Defcrlptioa of Chiaai vol, u 
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Ko cîrcumftance has enabled us to form any judg* 

ment on fome charatlers, faid to be found on the 

Viin-ly-czin j but if they have not been added, when 

ttie wall received fome repairs, we muft confider 

them :is more ancient than the column of brafs- 

Great fimplicity prevails in the interior of the 
Chinefe houfes, as well as throughout the other 
defpotic ftates of Afia ; where the poverty of the 
people and continual dtftrufts prevent the acqulfirion 
of much furniture- Riches are there buried in the 
earth, rather than expofed to fuch rifks ; and the 
fame utenfils are employed to various purpofes. 
Yet neither in Turkey, norPerfia, are fuch miferabie 
families to be found as in China, where they are 
deftitute of all the conveniencies of life, Exclufive 
of thofe, who in the fouthern provinces live entirely 
on firti, and remain conftantly in their barks without 
clothes of any kind, many have nothing more than 
holes in the earth for their habitation. Thirty 
/ys from Ho^lou after having paffed Tcbang^nan^ 
lays Father Fontaney, whole families of Chi- 
nefe are feen living in grottos ; for China aLfo, he 
adds, has its Troglodytes *. Not far beyond the 
town of Pi^jg-icng^ great numbers inhabit caverns 
ten or twelve feet broad and twenty long^ one of 
w hich frequently contains feveral families* 

It is credible that thefe Troglodytes, rendered at 
limes defperate by this mîfery, affociate with the rob- 
bers and certain bands of men who wander with 
fome few flocks in the interior provinces^ where no 



* Journal of Travels fiom Pdtn xq Kiang-tshim>. 
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ûgns appear of mgriculturc. Their mode of living 
may be rendered more evident by the example of 

thofe Nomades in Spain, who wander with their cat- 
tle from Lerida. in Catalonia to the very plains of An- 
dalufia, wirhom finding thefmalleft obflruÛion in all 
ihat prodigious diftance- It is eafy to conceive, ihat^ 
in a well-cultivated country, this could not be per- 
mitted, and that fuch flocks mull feed only on defertedi 
fields or barren lands, where no perfon is inter elled 
to have the limits afcertained. In the vaft folitudes 
of China, and even in thofe of Tartary, the monks 
of fome temples and bonzeries have formed com- 
modious dwellings, and admirable gardens watered 
by rivulets, which are condcÛôd from the mountain â 
in artificial cafe ades. Thefe hermits, who are no- 
thing bett<?r than thofe of Europe, could not fleep 
one night at their eafe, if the banditti of China were 
lefs religious : but they refpea; the pagodas, or piU 
lage them only in the great eft extremity. It is he- 
fides poliîble, that the holy men, who inhabit them* 
being in correfpondence with the robbers, affill 
in concealing their plutider. In this likeivife a re^ 
femblance is found with the monafteries irt the de- 
ferts of Spain and Portugal j and we may therefore 
pronounce Woe to that country, which contains wan- 
dering ihepherds and hermits. 

Near the principal towns of China, fome villages 
here and there have houfes covered with tiles. On 
ad^nncing into the centre of the country, the beft 
buildings are wretched cottages of mud, thatched 
wi:h ruflies, and in many towns of the fécond rank 

clay 
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clay alone is ufed for the walls of the dwellings. As 
the Chinefe have never fucceeded in glafs-work, no- 
thing of the kind is feen even in the windows of 
their palaces. The faloon, where' the emperor Can^ 
hi gave audience to the Ruflian ambaflador, fays 
Brandt, had wretched preparations of paper to ad- 
mit the light * J becaufe the glafs-houfes eftablifhcd 
by that prince were then, and are dill, incapable of 
producing any thing to anlwer that purpofe. In 
fome provinces waxed filks, (hells, and mpther-of- 
pearl, are ufed for windows. This likewife is the cafe 
in the cathedral of Gpa : but fuch fubftances admit 
very little light, becaufe they are lefs . tranfparent 
than horn, or the fpecular (lone of the ancients, of 
which fome fragments are preferved in the churches 
of Italy. 

It is curious enough to fee the Chinefe forming ar- 
tificial rocks in what they call gardens; and then 
afking Europeans, if their artifts could produce any 
thing fo magnificent. They might be anfwered, 
that to heap up (tones at random requires neither 
genius, art, induftry, tade, nor any notion of the 
beautiful and ufeful. They would therefore aâ: more 
wifely by fowing fuch fpots with rice or wheat, to 
render famine lefs fatal in China, We are aflTured 

* Befchrcibung eîner groflcn Chînefîfchen Reîfe. — Brandt faya 
lîkcwîfe that this falooa had no celling of any kind, fo that the 
roof was feen in the apartment, as in moft of the Chinefe build- 
ings, of which a tent has evidently been the model. The pillars, 
it fhould be remarked, are not always round, but frequently cut 
into five and feven faces, ^ 

VOL. ji, D that 
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that the empire contains two thoufand mountains ; 
and nothing can be more foolifli than to augment the 
number, inftead of endeavouring to render the coun- 
try more level. Every perfon knows, without our 
dwelling on the circumftance here, that neither the 
Chinefe quarter, nor that of the Tartars in Pekin, 
contains any temples or public edifices fuperior in 
ftrufture or magnificence to thofe of the other towns. 
The emperor, who alone, has the privilege of offering 
folemn facrifices to the genii of the fky, the earth, 
the mountains, rivers, and valleys, never perform 
the ceremony but under tents. This cuftom, which 
fhould be confidered as very ancient, is likewife con- 
formable to what we have faid concerning the primi- 
tive ftate of the Chinefe, when they were wont to 
encamp like the Tartars. The tents employed for 
thefe facrifices, are pitched during the days of the 
folemnity in the Tien-tang^ and the Ti-iang ; and 
they are afterwards pref rved with the facred vafes 
and tablets. Two particular houfes are deftined to 
receive them : the one, confecrated to the genius of 
the Iky, is round ; and the other, facred to the 
' genius of the earth, is fquare, according to the ad- 
mirable cofmography of Han-li, and the profound 
knowledge of the lettered in China. They all 
agreed that our world is a cube, and not a globe ; 
and the architeÛs were obliged of courfe to comply 
in the bed manner they could with the decifion. 
Mr. Chambers, who did not attend to thefe circum- 
ftances, is greatly deceived, when he compares the 
Chinefe pavilions to the monopteral temples of the 

ancients, 
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ancients. By fuch extravagant inferences, all the 
parts of Grecian architedure might be difcovered in 
the palace of Pekin, as it is defcribed by Ifbrant 
Ides.- Befides, Mr. Chambers does not feem to have 
been informed of a fad relating to the pagodas of 
i^, feen in China : we are affured by a traveller, that 
tiftir plan and interior difpofition refemble almofl: in 
every point thofe of the pagodas of Hindooftan. Thus 
it is fcarcely to be doubted, that this mode of build- 
ing was unknown to the Chinefe, prior to the intro- 
duction of the worfhip of Fo^ the epoch of which is 
lefs ancient than our prefent era. Even admitting 
that LaO'kium had made a journey to India, as might 
well have happened, it is certain that he did not ella- 
bhfli the true religion of that country in China. 

The ft^te of archite.â:ure among the Egyptians is 
an immenfe fubjed ; but we fhall endeavour to include 
in a few pages what feems moft interefling. Thofe , 
people were always building : one great work pro- 
duced another (till more prodigious ; and if fortune 
had preferved them from the yoke of the Perfians and 
of the Greeks, they would have endeavoured to level 
the mountains of Thebais, rather than remain idle. 
AU their obelifks are fo much alike, that when they 
have no charaders, it is very difficult to dillinguifli 
them one from another. It feems ftrange, that they 
did not grow weary of rearing fuch monuments ; and 
yet among their laft kings we find Amafis and Neâa- 
nebus, continuing thofe laborious undertakings with 
ÎIS much ardor, as any of their numerous prede- 
ceflbrs 
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Mr. Le Roy muft be deceived, when he pretends, 
that the ruftic flied had been adopted by the Egyptians, 
in the fame manner that Virruvius fays it ferved amopg 
the Greeks, as a model for the moft fupcrb eflfices 
on earth *• Every thing tends to prove that <he 
Egyptians, prior to their being united as a nation, 
lived like Troglodytes in the caverns of Ethio^. 
Thus a grotto, rather than a cottage, muft have af- ' 
forded the firft notions of their archi tenure. The 
favages of Greece, on the contrary, from the diver- 
fity of foil and climate, which in fuch cafes has a 
great influence, were under the neceflity of eredling 
huts. No refemblance therefore ever exifted be- 
tween the roofs of the Grecian temples and thofe of 
the Egyptians,; and as the latter were entirely flat, 
they could not have been copied after the rujlic Jhed 
of Vitruvius. 

Pharaoh Amafis caufed a huge piece of hollow 
rock to be brought from the vicinity of Elephantis, 
and placed it before the portico of the temple of 
Minerva in the town of Sais. The Greeks, who com- 
pofed words at will, called thfe interior of this ftone a 
monolithe chamber ; and the firft idea of fuch an apart- 
ment muft evidently have been taken from a grotto. . 

When we refleû on the prodigious excavations, 
made continually by the Egyptians in their moun« 
tains, and the Angular predileâion of the priefts for 
thofe caverns, where they paflTed the greater part of 
their lives, it is no longer doubtful, that, in former 
times, they had lived like Troglodytes. Thence are 

,• Ruins of the nobleft Jtfoqjiments of Greece, vol. i. 
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derived likewife all the charafteriftics of their 
edifices : fome feem to be faûitious rocks, where 
the walls exceed twenty-four feet in thicknefs ; and 
pillars of more than thirty feet in circumference are 
not at all uncommon. If any thing can be com- 
pared to what thefe extraordinary people ereûed on 
the furfacc of the earth, it muft be their fubterra- 
neous labors. Some ancient authors had good in- 
formation, that different apartments were conftrufted 
an hundred and fixty fe^t below the pyramids, com- 
municating with each other by paffages, to which 
Ammianus Marcellinus has given the Greek name 
oi fyringes *. The only one of thefe now known is 
that leading through the mod northern of all the 
pyramids ; and it becomes every year more imper- 
fed, from the rolling in of fand and ruins. Yet 
Profper Alpin affures us, that, about the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eighty-five, a man, hav- 
ing defcended there with a compafs, arrived at the 
place where the way divides into two ramifications, 
one taking a fouthern, and the other an eaftern di- 
reftion. This could no longer be traced by Maillet, 
Grèves, Thevenot, Vanfleb, and Father Sicard, who 
came many years later ; and as to Belo, his negli- 
gence in defcribing this monument is fuch, that what 
he relates does not deferve a perufal f . 

Herodotus knew beyond a doubt that, after de- 
fcending below ground, a perfon could pafs into the 

* Lib. xxîî. 

t In the 228th page of hîs Ohferuatlons he makes the (hell of 
the great pyramid twice as long as it really is. 
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npartnicnts of the pyramîd of the labyrinth. A5 
iliîs IS cxaflly the cafe in that of Memphis, the m-" 
tirîorilirjHMltîon of which is perfc^ly well known at 
the i^rofcnt day, \vc have every reafon to believe, that 
the l\\\m mode of conftrudion was common to the 
ci\kt monuments of that kind. They all muft h^-e 
had lubtorrancous vaults, and fecret paflages, like 
that difcovcred in the thirtieth degree of latitude, 
which ever iince the time of Pliny has been impro- 
perly taken for a pit. Yet no water could poflibly 
enter there, any more than into the catacombs of 
S»:.?\;r<7, where the ground rs ftill lefs elevated ; for 
all ihefc excavations are formed in calcareous fub- 
ilances, where no humidity can remain. Strabo has 
indicated a Scrapeum^ or chapel of Serapis, amidfl: 
the moving fands to the weft of Memphis, which 
appears to have been the real fpot where the mouths 
of the diflerent galleries, leading below the pyramids 
of Gizel\ were united. 

Among the crypts and grottos of Heptanomis and 
Thebais, thofe of Alyi and Hipponon are large enough 
to contain a thoufand horfes : we know thofe of Spcos 
Artcmidos^ of Hicrûcon, Selitiorij Antaopo/is, and Silfi/i ^ 
as well as the fyringes, or fubterraneous paflages 
mentioned by Paufanias, in the vicinity of the vocal 
llatue *. Biit although travellers meet with others 
every day, they have not yet difcovered the one hun- 
dredth part of fuch excavations. We cannot how- 
ever admit entirely the tradition, credited in ancient 
limes, which reported that the whole town of Thebes 

Lib. I. in Attic, cnp, 42. 

was 
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Vas fituated over crypts, and that their ramifications 
extended under the bed of the Nile *. What might 
have given credit to this is the circumflance of cer- 
tain grottos being really feen on the banks of the 
river, between Korna and HaboUy where it is faid the 
firfl: kings of Egypt were wont to lodge, prior to the 
building of Thebes. 

To the north-weft of Korna are thofe excavations, 
called by the Arabs Biua^i-el-MoluL Concerning the 
purpofe to which they were deftincd no doubt was 
ever entertained either by the ancients or the mo- 
' derns. They are in faft the tombs of the firft dynaf- 
ties, or royal families 5 and thofe, who place the bo- 
dies of the ancient Pharaohs in the pyramids, are 
egregioufly miftaken. At Biban-el-Moluk not one 
fingle ftone has the leaft of a pyramidical figure ; and 
this confirms us in the opinion, that none of the 
chambers in the pyramids of Memphis ever contained 
any mummies : but they were placed many feet be- 
low the foundation of thofe edifices, the form of 
which, in the Egyptian worflup, had no refemblance 
to that of the tombs. 

Some of the grottos we have mentioned contained 
embalmed bodies, and they were generally kept in an 
upright pofture, as occupying leaft fpace. That rule 
fbems indeed to have been always obferved, except 
with the kings, who lay at full length in the farco- 
phagi. We muft not give entire credit, as fome 
have done, to a paffage of Silius Italiens ; which be- 
fides does not concern the attitude of the mummies 

• Plin. Hill, Nat. lib. xxxvl. cap. 14. 
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Eijyptians, fo far from ever adoring deified xnen^ 
held that kind of worfliip in the greateft abhorrence ? 

The myfteries feem to have been originally a fecret 
inftrudion, given only to the priefts, who, prior to 
their confecration, experienced a panic terror. They 
were afterwards conduûed by dark windings to a 
place very fall of light ; and this fuggefted the idea 
of copying the phenomena of thunder and lightning, 
as w-e have already mentioned in the firft volume of 
thefe refearches. All the priefts of Egypt without 
exception were to be initiated, as Diodorus fays, in 
what were called the myfteries of the god Pan ; and 
not one of them efcaped a panic terror in the obfcu- 
rity of the fubterraneous paflages *. 

This tafte for myfteries and enigmas was introduced 
among the common people, and produced no incon* 
fiderable efl'ed on their eharaûer. It cannot be 
denied, that the deputies of the provinces, or 
Nomes, might at times in their affemblies have 
treated of fuch important matters as required the 
greateft fecrecy : but we muft allow that none, but 
the Egyptians, would ever have thought of affem- 
bling t-heir national reprefentatives in a labyrinth, 
to which they were conducted by the moft ob- 

* It does not appear th<ft the Egyptians ever revealed the great 
myfteries to any who did not belong to the faccrdotal clafs ; ex- 
cept perhaps to Pythagoras. Tn time, ever}' peffon who was not 
guilty of fome public crime could obtain admiffion to the leflcr 
myfteries, Thofe vagabonds called Egyptian priefts in Greece 
arid Italy required confiderable fums for initiations 5 and the 
gypfics praflife fimilar mummeries to obtain money. 
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fcute Windings, as Pliny attefts in pofitivc 
terms *. 

The Chinefe have no word in their language to ex- 
prefs a labyrinth ; becaufe nothing approaches that 
form among all the edifices of their country. It 
may be boldly aflcrted, that they are incapable at 
thîs day of conceiving any idea of fuch a building, 
either from plan or defcription. Even the learned 
of Europe cannot flatter themfelves with having 
formed very accurate notions concerning the laby- 
rinth ; for although many of its ruins ftill remain, 
yet travellers in general mifs the fpot, moft probably 
by direding their refearches too far towards the weft, 
Paul Lucas, who could not write, and his compiler 
Fourmont, may eafily be excufed for mift^king the 
ruins of the caftle of Caron for fragments of that 
fabric ; but it is unpardonable in Father Sicard, and 
Mr. Pococke, to fall into the fame error. This pre- 
tended caftle of Caron, according to different plans, 
feems to have been a chapel of Serapis, fcarcely one 
hundred feet in length, without any appearance 
either oî a pyramid, or labyrinth : while Strabo 
affures us, that thofe perfons, who vifited the ter- 
race of the labyrinth, faw around them, a whole 
country covered with hewn ftones ; and the view was 
terminated by an edifice of a pyramidical form. 

Thus we perceive how many difficulties are en- 
countered by thofe, who ftudy the monuments of a 
country, concerning which the moderns have con- 

• Majorem aufem in parte tranfUus ejl per ienehras. Lib. xxxvi. 
•ap. 13. 
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fpîred with the ancients to gîve us falfe ideas. The 
latter indeed were probably deceived by being at the 
difcretion of a fet of men called Interpreters, whofe 
• college was eftabliflied in the reign of Pfammeticus'j 
and who might be compared to thofe people called 
Ciceroni at Rome. Philofophers, who were really 
defirous of acquiring information in Egypt, found it 
abfolutely neceffary to remain there during many 
years, as we find by the example of Pythagoras, 
Eudoxius, and Plato. But travellers, who only went . 
and returned, like Herodotus, without knowing a 
word of the language of the country, could learn 
nothing but from the interpreters. Thofe men per- 
ceiving the inclination of the Greeks for the mar^ 
vellous, amufed them like children with ftories in* 
confident with common fenfe, and unworthy of the 
majefty of hiftory. They probably invented the tra* 
dition adopted at this day, which fays that the py- 
ramids were ereded contrary to the advice of the 
prieds, who protefted in vain againft fuch undertak- 
ings. Yet we fee very plainly, that they were con» 
ftruded particularly under the direûion of the facer-? 
dotal clafs ; by whofe aid they received an exaft po- 
fition, either by lèeans of the (hade of a ftyle, or 
from obfervations made on fome ftar when paffing the 
meridian. Their real objedt in this was never re- 
vealed eveil to Thaïes, concerning whom Pliny and 
Plutarch relate one very great falfehood : they pretend 
that he taught the Egyptians to meafure the height of 
the pyramids by the fliadow, which could never be 

done 
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done in the manner they defcribe ♦• Thaïes, on ar- 
riving from Miletus at Heliopolis, was as ignorant a» 
poffible, and knew nothing of either mathematics or 
aftronomy ; and the little knowledge he acquired af- . 
terwards was entirely due to the priefts of Egypt, 
whofe fcholar he had been for many years. Such a 
perfon cannot be fuppofed to have taught his matters ; 
and we muft conclude for his honor, that no report 
of the kind originated with him ; otherwifehis ingra- 
titude would be unpardonable. 

Thofe people have fpoken without reflexion, who 
pretend that the pyramids received a particular pofi- 
tion, in order to obtain an unchangeable meridian, 
by which obfervations might be made to determine 
whether or not the poles are fiibjeft to variation. In 
that cafe, one pyramid would have been fufBcient, 
inftead of rearing fo many along the whole coaft of 
Libya, from Memphis to the labyrinth. Neither is 
it true, that they ever ferved as gnomons, whatever 
may have been faid to that effed by modern writers : 
the ancients took care never to affert any thing 
of the kind ; perhaps from having already had fome 
notion of the confumption of fliade. Solnus, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, and Cailiodorius, exprefs thenv- 
felves indeed in a very improper manner on this 
point ; and all we can conclude from their argu- 

* To obtain the height of a pyramid by fts fhadow it is neccf- 
fary to meafore one fide of the bafe and know the middle. A« 
Pliny and Plutarch do not reprefent Thaïes as beginning by this 
operation, we muft confider what they rçlatc concerning this mat- 
ter as fabulous. 
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mcnts amounts to nothing more than that the pyra- 
mids never caft the fmalleft fliade at any time of the 
year or day. This, fays Marcellinus, proceeded 
from the mechanifm of their conftrudion, mccbanicâ 
rationed but every perfon muft perceive, that his 
mode of reafoning is directly oppofite to the laws of 
nature *• 

We (hall here endeavour, in a /ew words, to ex- 
plain this matter. The largeft of the pyramids, 
fituated in twenty-nine degrees fifty minutes and 
fome féconds horth latitude, begins towards the ver- 
nal equinox to afford no fhadow at mid-day beyond 
its bafe ; and thofe, who then walk round this huge 
mafs of ftones upwards of five hundred feet high, 
never lofe fight of the fun. The architefts muft 
have forefeen this effeft, proceeding from the pyra- 
midal form of the edifice ; and the meridian ihade 
during one half of the year is confined to the norths 
crn face, without ever reaching the earth. Thus 
nothing more imperfeû, as a fun-dial, could be in-^ 
vented than the great pyramid, by which even the 
period of the fummer folftice cannot be afcertained ; 
becaufe the fhadow is then too high to be diflinftly 
perceived. Yet the celebrated chronologift Vii. 
gnoles fuppofes that the priefts calculated the equi* 

• Solnus, Polyliid. cap. 42. — Am. Marcel. Hift. lib. 22. — 
Caflidor. Variarum, lib. 7. As Solnus appears to have been the 
/irfl: propagator of this error, we fliall quote his own expreffions I 
Pyramides turres fmt in J'^^ypto fajligiata ultra celfiiudinem omnem^ 
quésJUri manu pojftty itaque vierifuram umhrarum egrejfa^ nullas bahen^ 
umbras. ^ 
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îioxes by means of the pyramids * ; but he would ne- 
ver have foj-med this opinion, had his plans of thofc 
monXiments been as exaâ:, and his maps of Egypt as 
good, as thofe now publifhed. 

It fliould be remarked, that the Egyptians obferved 
no determined proportion between the breadth of 
the bale, and the height of the pyramids. As their 
dimenfions varied fo confiderably, no idea could be 
had of having recourfe to them, in order to find out 
the equinoftial days ; which, according to Macro- 
bius, were indicated by fimple ftyles, or, as others 
pretend, by water-clocks. One faft was entirely un* 
known to Vignoles : the pyramid, called el Harem el 
Kteber el Koiibli by the Arabs, has a bafe much 
broader, in proportion to its height, than the great 
pyramid of Memphis. Thus beginning much fooner 
than the other to caft no fhade at mid-day, it cannot 
ferve in any manner to indicate the equinoxes. Be- 
fides, it may be appofite to afk, what means were em- 
ployed by the priefts of Thebes, who had no pyra- 
mid in all their country, whatever Abulfeda has at 
ierted to the contrary ; and yet their college was the 

♦ De Annîs -^gyptîac. în Mifcell. Berolîn. tom. îv. It îs 
merely an efFedl of chance that the great pyramid begins towards 
the equinox to confume its fhadow at noon ; for in fome of the 
others this phenomenon is obfervable fooner. We can fay with 
certainty that the great eft meridian fhade of the pyramid of 
Gi%eh and all the reft indicates the winter folftice : but it muft 
have been very difScult to afcertain that of the fummer ; and be- 
fides, all fuch obfervations were rendered inaccurate by the pen- 
Umbra. 

firft 
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firft in Egypt, as well for aftronomical knawledge, as 
• in point of antiquity. 

We muft not therefore attribute views to the 
Egyptians, which they could not have entertained 
without difcovering a total want of common fenfe. 
For furely aTimple dial-pin is better adapted to afford 
«xa£k indications in fuch matters, than any mafs, 
where the (hade muft be fo greatly impaired. 

The pyramids, as well as the obelilks, were monu* 
ments erefted in honor of the Being who enlightens 
the univerfe ; and this determined the priefts to. give 
them a particular pofition. Sepulchral cells might 
have been conftrufted within thefe edifices, fufficient 
to contain the bodies of all the royal family. Yet 
only two apartments are hitherto difcovered, and 
one fingle cheft, which, in oppofitîon to the opinion 
of Strabo, many enlightened travellers, fuch as 
Dodor Shaw, do not conceive to be.a farcophagus, 
where any carcafe was ever depofited ; and, in rea* 
Kty, the thing is very improbable. Endlefs conjec- 
tures have been hazarded ; but hitherto no writer 
has refleâ:ed, that this cheft 'might be what the Egyp- 
tians called the Tomb of OJiris. Many fuch were 
found throughout Ae whole country ; and the fuper- 
ftition, attached to their conftruftion, confifted in 
making the rays of the fun defcend around them, 
without caufing any Ihade on the ground at mid-day, 
during at leaft one half of the year. This pheno- 
menon continued longeft in the fouthern pyramids of 
Jllahon and Hauara^ towards the extremity of the 
plain called Cochtfie ; and from their ruinous ftate, 

they 
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they may be confidered as more ancient than thofe of 
Memphis^, The latter are thought ftiU capable of re- 
filling the lapfe of five thoufand years, according to 
a calculation formed on the progrefe of their decay 
fince the days of Herodotus. That hiftorian men- 
tions many figures and charafters on the exterior of 
thofe edifices, now no longer vilible ; but Mr* Nor* 
den fpoke without refledion, wheahe afferted^ in his 
Journey through Nubia^ that they were conflruded 
prior to the invention of hieroglyphics. Such mif- 
, takes fhock all notions of hiftory 5 and it were to be 
defired, that the greater part of travellei^, before 
their departure J or at lead after their return, would 
take fome pains to improve their itudies. 

The priefts of ancient Egypt, by determining fo 
very accurately the pofition of the pyramids, have 
enabled us to afcertain, that no variation has taken 
place in the diredion of the poles. In vain fhould 
we look on the whole furface of our globe for any 
other means of obtaining this information. Had 
Çhaldœa ever poffeffed edifices equally folid with thofe 
of Egypt^ fome prodigious ruins would ftill be found 
there ; but from being formed of brick and bitu- 
men, all the higher parts foon fell afunderj and 
fome remains are difcovered only at a few feet above 
the foundation, where the tenacity of the bitumen 
has been preferved by the humidity. This is mod 
remarkable in a place fuppofed to be the fite of a 
temple of B^lus ; but fuch matters do not deferve in- 
veftigation. Befides, in no country do we find ChaU 
daean ftatues^ or monuments ; while all the cabinets 

vol, IK fi «f 
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6ï Etirope are furiiifhed with Egyptian antîquïtîes* 
We may confider as the greatefl exaggeration what 
Ctefias and Dîodorus Siculus relate of an obelîflC) at- 
tHbuted by them to Semiramis, of which no perfoii 
BcTWever coold fpeak from his own knowledge*. 
Egypt, on the contrary^ mufl have exhibited more 
than eighty of the largcft fize* The operation of 
ereâïng them wa-s not very difficult among people, 
ttho, from having tranfported many fuch mafles, had 
acquired an experienciej which Fontana i^^nted, 
when he employed fix hnndred men, and one hun- 
dred and forty horfes^ upon that of the Vatican. 
The power of the cables and capflans being known ^ 
It is calculatcdj that this force would have been fuf* 
ftcient to raife ten thonfand potind weight nïoie than 
w^s ncceflary on that octafion f . As the Egj'ptiani 
drd not place their obelifks on fuch elevated pedeftals 
is thofe fo improperly employed at Rome, they 
mSght, with four hundred men and eighty horfes, 
have managed any monument of that kind, even 
with capftans alone* The ftory, told by fome au- 
thors, concerning one of the Pharaohs, who, they 
fay, tied his fon to the top of one of thefe ftoncs to 
make the workèien mote cautîouîs, is too nolorioufly 
abfurd to require refutation- By examintng atten- 
tively the form and pofition of the obeUiks of Egypt, 
it is eafy to percelye, that they cotxld never be in- 
tended as gnomons, according to the opinion fo pre- 

• Jackfon, in hh Chromlogkiil jînîiqunki^ proves X\iU mo fuch 
obdiHc ever exifted at Babylon, 
f Êpîilôla de Obclîft;© ïlom^. 

1 Vâdent 
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i?alent in Europe» Two were placed at the emraflce 
of the tômples ; and when thofe bmldmgs could be 
approached by diflerent ways» tb€ number of focli 
fpires was augmented in proportion* This is evi- 
dent at the prefent dtiy, in the ruins of the temple 
of Phyîœ ; in that of Thebes ; and at the fuppofcd 
tomb of Ofymandyas ; a word ev idently compofed of 
Mendes and Oftrh^ 

Thus we find, that nothing like gnomons was the 
object ; otherwife the abfurdity is evident of piecing 
them fo near each other^ that their fhadows muft fre- 
quently be confounded together* Befides, the upper 
part, called the pyramidium^ could not give any pre- 
cife indication without the addition of a globe, like 
that employed at Rome under Auguftus and Con- 
ftantias. Nothing of the kind however is mentioned 
by any ancient author, as having been praftifed by 
the Egyptians ; and we fee^ by *the paintings taken 
from the ruins of Hercuianmm^ and ftill better by 
the Paleftrina Mofaic, that the obeliiks are inva- 
riably reprefented without a globe, or any place to 
mfert a fly le, or bar. When a Roman, named Maxi- 
mus, w^as prefeft of Egypt, he cut away the point, in 
order to place a globe on the obelifk of Alexandria ; 
and this muft have appeared to the Egyptians as facrî- 
lege. Thus the members of the Academy of Infcrip- 
tions at Paris were very ill informed, when they made 
their report to the Academy of Sciences, relative to 
the antiquity of fupporting globes with obelifks • : 
for fuch was never the pradice of the Egyptians. 

* Memoirs of tte Academy of Infcriptioni, voï, liu 
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^ ■'^'^^zh'it^ ^ iuc is içtoki Ike X p^rJca uogdl^ 

&u -«cn« mraùtts^ JBii =iok in&csa^ in : 
lOfMuyi^-^ Ksucâ' àùa bv tie coir pcdiul agiir 
"ttLOC^ \i^ .ir^viu>s^ Clejouie», Macroc£.is, 2nd Mar* 
^oni* Ottîtil^ icicrùe :2:e fclir dmeieraers, u£^d in 
ÏC"^ ^ wi^cà Eracodfaict meoilzrcdy or verified 
3H: aw^xiunK ^^ dttf earth \ According to tfacm, 
jh:^ >ftcr; :tri!^Y c^»ci«e kemilpheres, with a ftyle 
Ttuicc ^er^x»ifictik:rhr in dte midJie ; but it is truly 
rscicuLVM$ 5v> WuM-y Aplvxi» by Ittppofing that they 
c^nti^ Ix- |^;k^ on the top of obelilks, or high pil- 
u:v^ %àK:r;r ibk^ pcr&tt» without th« aiddF a ladder» 
sVxuvi >.\Ncnr<' tÈw decimation of the ihadow* Al- 
»KHi.^{\ Jv ?ri«tA$ tK^uaiily had recourfe to thefe 
îH*tv4:^N**tc§» r:h*y ctkcemed tlill more their hydro- 
vvsv^ vv wt:»r<lixks> bccaule they could employ 
:xK-it ou^***j{ :V uî^îht în atlroaomical obfervations. 
\s\ s î>i .i.ùvv.k ^* bclioYO Orus Apollo, when he 
VUsx .^.vC ^^v car.^tiod thcmlelvcs precifdy in a» 

Wc ^4\c IK^cr had ait opportunity of feeing ei- 
vVh .>k^ iit»s.t*î^Uilos. or ckpiydras, made in China; 
vv. vvx \K îk»s>vï thai the) vio not rcprelent a monkey 

vi;vNV< X 5\< «^i*^^'^ ^'^^ P^^^*^* ^^* ^^^^ thought 
yi\\^s^ \v^ Jixo ihat whumicalforin to their water- 

* \*v%x. AsVuv^* liK ÎX»— CIvV^wknI, de Meteorolog.— Ma- 
xxs^ ^ :iij^ *.*(^ >^t^ i — Mart» C^ikH- dc Gcomciria. 
. Uv.^VAi^^^ Clocks; 
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âxydk$ ; which, befides, wcte graduated and divided 
in another manner thati'^hofe of China. Twelve 
Egyptian hours are only equal to fix with the Chi- 
riefe * 9^ and this is of more confeqtience than we are 
led'to believe at firft view ; -for in fad it is not lef^ 
clfénttal than the diflSireni modes ^f dividing the 
figns of the zodiac in thefc two countries, where nd 
refemblance can be found beyond iwiiat might well 
ba>e prbdeieded from chance. * • î 

■ Thië is not this proper plactf to îexamîné, What 
feéuld reafonably be thought of theiftfcriptions oiï 
fhe obeliiks. Fathfer Kitcher haâ made ev.ery eflPor^ 
to perfuàde us, tbôt tliey contain neither hiftjoricèît 
fa&&, nor narraHivce- 6f any kind j but be did not 
know that thefechairàâ:crs-&rè totally ùncéhneâed wit!f 
wfesrt'ptopérly donftitutes^ati! obelifk. No left than 
Areèî-of the largieft fize are knowii to have been 
pure^, that is to Iky* without any appeiairiricè of en^ 
gra;vii?i^ ttn the four faèes, although thëy^ere cef- 
tainfy'^ced duttftgiriany àg€s at the éiitrancé of ttii 
temple 'éf: the- Sua, Yet We «aiinot ^cc^fe'thlS 
priefts and fculptôt^* ôf:igndtjance in hieré^ypt»câ;* 
fts Hâfrdôuin ridîçploufly infmuatê^v wh^'j^eakiiigc 
éif iorie of thofe dumb fpîres, erected by Neâa^ 
aebufify -'^^ ■;..:JiJ":f:* s ;:n.i' <in:>::.: jîh 

Abenephî, the Arab, and many others, v/ha' -«B^^ 
ttot/ihiiJ'»untrytnljlij4fove côftfoandett'^jyiêî.obeUiks 
with:^hijpret#nâ^A terrâi«tit db^lùiMsi* ti^'^éféïU: 
further confufîon, it is.neceflary that we fliould întro- 

• Bayer de HonïSÀiîds;^tJlugBeigde'©pô3iffteIe^^^^ ^ 
f Plip, lib. xxxvl* cap. 14. 

■*-'' S 'î duce 
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duce accurate ideas and fixed terms in what relates fs 
thefe two ]daà$ of monuments ^ fo totally uncoiw 
ncfted *. 

Manetho, in compofing his hiflory of Egypt, con* 
fulted the Stela of Hernus^ preferved in the fyringcSj 
or fubterraneous paffagcs f ; but we do not find thai 
he had ever recourfc to the infcriptions on the obe- 
iifks. The word Bttia^ or Hermetic Column * muft 
not however be taken in a literal fenfe ; for that 
kind of monument wa« at beft only a cippus, and 
more frequently a mere tablet of ftone* The Ara* 
bian akhymifts were well informed of this, when 
they called the flat emerald, mentioned in the pre* 
ceding feûion^ the fmaragdine table, as others have 
been called the tables of the decalogue* 

Ancient wî iters in general contirm what Manetho 
fays of the hermetic Sielm being preferved in the 
moft fecret part of the temples^ fuch as the adytum^ 
and in the cells where the priefts retired to ftudy !• 
By this we find how different they muft have been 
^om the obelifks, which were expofcd to public view 
at the entrance of the principal edifices. On monu- 
ments, fo generally feen, and fo figmfrcant from theif 
figure^ engraved charaÛers ^ere not eflential, but 
the infcriptions alone conflituted the hermetic 

Mr. Jablonfkî, whofe authority muft ever have 
great weiglç in all fuch matters, has proved by in* 

• AT^cTiepTiT, apud Kirch* in ObeUfco PampîiîHo- 
t Syuccl, in Chran. t A^QiiMîmtt, lîb. v. 
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rmcible arguments, that the Thoih^ Mercurius Trif- 
megijius^ and Bt^rmes of the Egyptians, îs a mere my- 
thological fpectre^ and not any pcrfon who reaJl^ 
^ver ejswifted *, Yet tke diftiaaion he raakes^ be- 
tween the ancient and modern Hermes, is not alto- 
gether perfed, l^e time of the firll Hermes fiiould 
be confiderad, properly Ipeakjug, to cominue as long 
^s the priefts coufincd theaifelves to engraving their 
jiiieroglyphics on ft one -, and the era of the l^cond 
began when ihey employed books oï papyrus ; be- 
caufe with them even to touch parchment was un- 
lawful. As thofe men iilways fpoke allegoricïilly, 
ihey have led our modern chronologifts i^to innu- 
merable errors. It k with a fmile mixed with com- 
paffion ths^ we read the controvea-fies of thele pre- 
tended calculators;, concerning the real period whei> 
Hermes lived : they might as well difpute about the 
reign of king Ober-oa, 

Pliny may be confidercd as under a miftakej when 
^e pretentis that the obeli (k feen in Heliopolis, at 
more than one hundred and fixty leagues from the 
place where it wa^ hewn^ mufl be the îîiofl ancient. 
He fell into this error, b^caufe the Greeks fometimeç 
-employed the i^ord Hdiopolis to denote the town of 
Thebe$ j whefe, apparentiy, the firft obelilks had 
been placed before the lemplje of Jupiter Ammon, tg 
adorn the capital of Egypt* Some modern geogra,- 
phers have followed very uncertain iadications, iQ 
iixing the extent of that town; and Mr. D'Anvill^, 
who fuppofed its circuit to have been nine leagues. 
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has exceeded al! bounds of probabîHty, * Thé 
Jefuits, who are known to have exaggerated greatly 
CTpry thing belonging to Chmaj give Pekin fix 
leagues in circumference; and it would be reduced 
to two, if the houfes were of three (lories, inftead of 
teing wretched ground-floors, which require more 
furface than the regular buildings of Europe. Yet 
four hours are fufEcient for riding conveniently on 
horfe-back round this kind of Chinefe camp, which 
afpark of fire may reduce in one day to afliesj with- 
out leaving even a ruin ; while Bufcowach fiifpe£ls, 
that, after the deftruftion of Conftantînople, fome 
fragments at leafl might remain of its mofques and 
befejieim *- 

The houfes of Thebes, according to Diodoru^, 
were of four or five ftories ; and, in that cafe, a cir- 
cumference of nine leagues would fuppofe a greater 
heap of houfes than ever was feen upon earth, with- 
out even excepting Babylon, where apparently many 
dw^ellings had but one floor. By making a diftinftion 
between the town of Thebes, and the villages feat- 
tered along the banks of the Nile, every thing mar- 
vellous will difappear. Dydimus, who mull have had 
fome knowledge of an aftual furvey of that place, 
calculates the whole furface at only three thoufand 
feven hundred arourae ; and thus we find a town 
much lefs than Paris* The confiant contradiftiom 
and variations of the ancients, concerning Thebes^ 
prove the uncertainty of its limits ; but, pro* 
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perly fpeaking, the buildings on the Libyan fide 4ii 
not belong to that city *• 

Memphis was computed to be three leagues in cir- 
cumference* This eftimate muft have included the 
great ponds^ now entirely filled up, the park, or 
accafiaj fycamoré, and palm-trees planted in cluîlers, 
and all the royal manlion of the Pharaohs, Ici£ 
known that the palace e^ctendcd from one extremity 
of the town to the other } becaufe moft probably the 
feraglio, chapels^ fiables, and other out-houfes, ad- 
joined the principal dwelling, Memphis^ however, 
augmented only in proportion as Thebes declined. 
The ftate of population in Egypt did not allow 
thefe tvto cities to flourifh at the fame time; and 
when Mr* Origny aflerts, that twenty thoufand town* 
would not have injured the cultivated lands of that 
country!, ^^ ^^^ ^^^Y ^^Y^ that this referables his 
other dreams concerning the ifle of Elephantis. lis 
extent^ according to him, was prodigious f although, 
from what we have already obferved, the reader muft 
perceive that it formed merely a point in the Nile, 

Memphis in turn ceded to the increafing grandeur 
of Ptolemais and Alexandria, Another rcvoluiioB 
of the fame kind took place^ on the building of 

♦ No two aiïcîetït aiîthors agree wîtli regard tQ tbe ftze of 
Thel^es. The aiTcrtJons of D yd [mus cannot be rcconcUed cijjicr 
with what Cato quotes fro m Stephen of Byiti n tui m , or with the 
accounts of DiodoruSj Stmho, or Eaftathiut. They arealf in coii- 
nrmdîdîon ta each oilier. The cîctent of jft^^m, fituated iû 
lower Egj-pt, mail likewife have beta greatly oEaggej&ted, 

t ^gyP^^ ancieime, torn. *• 
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Ctîro ; and modern travellers have been as much de- 
ceived in the fize o( that town, as of 1 hcbes* Wc 

f may be afTured^ that its circuit never amounted to 
three French leagues, or eight IjigUfh miies, as foni« 
hirve faifely aiTerted- 

If Diodorus has given too much elevation to the 
iioufes of ancient Egypt, they have been no lefs mif- 
teprefented by Mr, Pococke, who pretends that they 
were nothing more than tents j and according to this 

^îdea» an Egyptian town confifted of an encampment 
round a temple. But he is the only perfon, who ever 
accufed the Egyptians of that manner of life, which 
they held in fuch avcrfion» that they would not per- 
mit even the Jews to live in tents. The 1 urks ought 
in good policy to have aûed in the fame manner» with 
regard to the Bedouin Arabs, who, by continuing te 
encamp, bring ruin on the different provinces ; and 
Che maxim of preventing whole families from leading 

^ a wandering life, fliould be ftriftly obferved in every 
country-. 

Having proceeded j as we propofed» to place limits to 

[the too great extent of Thebes, it is equally neceflary 
to undeceive ourfelves with regard to the temples of 

iBncient Egypt. They were certainly much, lefs nu- 

[tnerous than many authors believed, before the dif- 

'ïerent ruins had been v;^ell afcertained. It is gene- 
rally underftood^ that the trunk of the palm-tree was 
ihe model for the columns of all thefe edifices i but» 
in that cafe, they would have preferved a general re, 
femblance; and, on th€ contrary, nothing could be 
mote varied. The fame thing is remarkable in their 

chapiters : 
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chapiters : thofe in the form of a bell re\ erfed h^n 
been adopted in the Corinthian order i and the body 
0( that chapiter is ftill called campana. Thus the ad* 
venture of the baflcet, found by Culliinachus, fup- 
ported by leaves of acanthus, i^ nothing more than» 
childilh fable, invented by the Greeks, who wifhed 
to conceal their having borrowed any thing from the 
Egyptians, while the contrary is manifeftly evident» 
They pretended likewife that the triglyphs of the 
Doric order reprefented the ends of the beams lefting 
on the architrave. But they were invented by the 
Egyptian archite£ts, or fculptors, who never em^ 
ployed wood; and the Greeks have only added thu 
pHt^y which do not Teem very neceflary. It is re* 
markable, that among all the ruins of Egypt, no cùw 
lumns have been found with vertebra: alternately 
of black and white marble. Yet the Egyptians cer* 
tainly eftcemed greatly fuch particolored buildings^ 
although their effect muft be truly dilbgreeabla. But 
we fhould always remember, that the eyes of the in» 
habitanti of the Eaft are very diffcrrat from ours* 

Only one inilance prefents itfelf, where the trunk 
of the palm-tree might really have been ufed as a 
[-lîiodel for columns. This waa to fati&fy the tafte of 
^harmb JmaftSt who caufed many wonderful works 
to be conftructed in the town of Sms only a few years 
before the fall of the Egyptian monarchy. Hence 
%ve may perceive, that the paffion for building nercr 
dimioifhed in that coaatry, where the heat of the cli^ 
mate, ajid the fertility of the foiU natoraliy incUned 
mankind to idienefs. Ariftoile juftly fufpeded that 

the 
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àlreâ; them to other purfuits. By refleâîng on the 
flourilbing ftate of their country under the Pharaohs, 
and the miferabie fituation into which it was reduced 
by the Chrillian eaiperors, and afterwards by the 
Turks, we cannot refrain from being perfuaded^ that 
the ancient government muft have been better thaft 
fome men of trifling genius pretend. 

One event has been greatly exaggerated ; and even 
allowing the whole to be literally true, we can only con' 
fider It as an accident altogether unforefeen, Pharaoh 
Ne^boj it is faid, in caufing a communication tobeopen- 
ed between the Nile and the Arabic gutph» occafioned 
the death of one hundred and twenty thoufand men. 
But how can it appear probable, thaf fo many fliould 
perifli on this occafion, when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
completed a canal of the fame kind in another place, 
without the Idfs of a fmgle life ? 
, Such popular reports may be accounted for in the 
following manner. The priefls of Kgypt difapproved 
highly of the projeft of joining the Nile with the Red 
Sea, They even publllhed an oracle, to prevenE 
Pharaoh Necha from his enterpriie ; becaufe their 
exaâ: local knowledge enabled them to forefee, that 
fach attempts would be ufelels* The event juflified 
their opinion, when Ptolemy afterwards endeavoured, 
in vain to eftablifli a harbour for the commerce of 
lïidîa, and the coaft of Africa, in the place where 
tiis canal entered the Arabic gulph. It became necef- 
fary to form a port much more to the fouth; and 
thus the labor of cutting acrofs the ifthmus of St^ex 
was entirely loft. Strabo certainly erred greatly, by 

affirming 



affirming that large veflil*, heavily kdeïi, had navî- 
gatM thid eut i for we know that Cleopatra, at a 
crifis when her life and empire were at flake, could 
ftot paft there, even with light galleys. The Turk* 
were made to believe^ in our own days, that if they 
Hfîff^d te obtain immenfe riches, nothing more was 
neceflary than to open the ancient commumcation 
betweeil the Nile and the harbour of Suez : but the 
perfoD, fent to cxioiSne the matter^ difTuaded the 
fultan from this abfurd prnjeft. If a prince like 
Ptolemy, who already pofleiTed one branch of the 
commerce of India, could not reap any advantage 
from this canal, what indeed might be expeSed by 
the Turks ? They have there only twelve or thirteen 
feflels, and thefe never leave the Arabic gulph^ but 
are employed in tranfporting certain produclions of 
India to Giddah^ whence Europeans bring annually 
to the amount of fix or feven hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling, Confidering the loffcs of the Turks 
by fliipwrecks in returning from Giddah to Suez^ it 
is evident, that they would avoid much riflt by dif* 
charging their cargoes at Bcnnkay and following the 
road by land, as was praftifed under the Ptolemies. 
Two tribes of robbers, or Bedouin Arabs, called 
Meni4¥ûffei and Atabdi\ might indeed be tempted t0 
lay the caravans under cùntribution ; and as the 
Turks govern fo badly the countries fubj«^ed to thek 
fwiiy, it i% but juil that they fliould experience tho& 
Wrongs which they do to others, 

ITofortn an cxaÛ idea of the formation of the lake 
McBti«, It will be .neceffary to obfenre the map at the 

beginning 
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bcgînîiîng of this volume, ^here it is placed to tlie 
tïorth of the town of Crocodiles^ or what h now 
called the province of Feium. Father Sicard erred 
egregioufly in placing the lake loo far to the fouth^ 
and converting it into a long canal parallel to the 
bed of the Nile. Mr* D^Anville has unaccountably 
adopted the fame arrangement, although in oppofitioa 
to fuch geographers as Strabo and Ptolcmj, as welC 
as hîflôrîans like Herodotus and Diodorus, The lail 
of thefe writers fays pofitiFely^ that the Mœrîs waà 
Ettle diftant from the town of Crocodiles * j and thîi 
paffage, which contributes to determine its real pofu 
tioni muft have efcapcd the attention of Mr- D*An* 
ville f . Befides^ the inhabitants of the coiintry af- 
fured Herodotus, that this lake communicated with 
the Syrtis of Africa by a fubterraneous conduit, di- 
refted towards the weft^ and pafling behind the moun* 
tains of Memphis. No other body of water anfvvers 
this defcrîption, except that now feen to the north of 
the province of Feium\ and as Ftolemy and Strabo 
fpeak with certainty, we may be affurcd, that this is 
the real Mœris. Thus D'Anville's Egypt has one 
felfe indication, and the error is copied in his great 

• Bibliot. Hk Ti. 

f This geographer wîllies to pTOve, tti his Mamc^ri on 4nàcni 
mnd Modern J^i}fh that Herod titys and Diodorua^ in îpeaking of 
the kkc Mmris^ hatr tiken the meaftirc of the ftirfece for the cîr- 
cumferem:e. An error of thia kind would be luexcufahle in a diOd 
of teti years old. The Greeks couli never be accufcd of fuch im- 
becility ; but they were always aotoriou» for their exaggcra- 
tions. 

map. 
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map, becaufe he confided too much in the mefnoirii 
of Father Sicard, who was prevented by an untimely 
death fh)m perufing ancient authors with fufficient at- 
tention. In confequence of fuch improper combina- 
tions, D'Anville's map points out two labyrinths, al- 
though one only was known to the ancients ; and 
Egypt was certainly not the place to multiply objeds 
without neceffity. 

At this, day, the lake Mûerîs is thîrty miles in 
length, and eight in breadth. That fpace is fuffici- 
cntly extenfive to admit of various conjedures from 
thofe who meafure it with the eye only at different 
points of view. From^eaft to weft, it appears larger 
than reality ; and proportionably fmaller, when feen 
from north to fouth. As no naturalift has had an op- 
portunity of examining it, we are at a lofs to deter- 
mine whether it fhould be confidered as formed by 
the water of the Nile^ which ent/ers there, or, ac- 
. cording to Strabo, as merely a veftige of the Medi- 
terrsmean. Perhaps indeed the Egyptians may have 
labored to drain the province of Feiufn^ or the 
Arfendite Nome, which appears tq have been an- 
ciently a marfli, as. well as the Dclta.^ Having fuc- 
ceeded in that Indertakîng, they conduued thither 
the.frefli water, by .cutting apparently feven mouths, 
by which a part of the Nile was difcharged into the 
.Iakç Mœris, in the fame manner as mto the fea ^. . 

• , Of feven mouths which belonged to the canal of communica- 
tion between the Nile and the lake Mœrîs; fix can now be di- 
ilînôly bbfervcd whc» thç river over flows and the dykes are 
opened. 
' ' After 
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After thefe explanations, we fee why the Egyptians 
Could boaft that this lake was produced by their in- 
duftry, Confidering the utility of the work, we will* 
ingly pardon their fuperftition, in fuppofing a con- 
nexion between the mouths of their canal and the 
number of the planets. We have no information 
whatever concerning the fubterraneous communica- 
tion of the lake Mceris with the Syrtis tnentioned by 
Herodotus. As that Greek did not underftand the 
Egyptian language, he was perhaps mifled by the in-* 
terpreters, and poffibly alluded to what is called the 
River without Water ^ which fome travellers are pcr- 
fuaded has never been produced by human labor. But 
the error of Father Sicard was occàfîoned by the 
mark of fome great canal, or an ancient bed of the 
Nile, called Bathen in the French maps, and in the 
German Gara. 

The Egyptians were infinitely more expert at con* 
duding water, or digging ditches^ than ereding any 
fuperb and regular buildings. The great temple of 1 

Heliopolisy where neither labor not expence was 
fpared, could only be confidered, fays Strabo, as a 
barbarous fabric, deftitute of tafte and elegance* It 
is with architeûure as with painting, fculpture^ and 
mufic^ The people of the Eaft could never bring 
that art to any great degree of pcrfeûion } becaufd 
their fancy was too unruly to be governed by fixed 
principles. 

Count Caylus has afferted, that the architeôs of 
Egypt were ignorant of the method of conftrufting 
Vaults ; and Mr. Goguet wifhed to demonftrate thi$ 

VOL. II. F beyo^A^^ 
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beyond difpute, by engraving defigns for the purpofe^ 
in his book on the Origin of the Sciences and Arts. 
Cornelius de Bruyn, however, having been enabled 
by means of flambeaux to obtain a drawing of an 
obfcure gallery in the great pyramid, gives his opi- 
nion, that it was really a vault *. Pliny fays the 
fame of the inferior apartments of the labyrinth. 
Thevenot found likewife fome caves, intended for 
mummies, formed in that manner ; and finally, Po- 
cocke difcovered an Egyptian arch .in the province of 
Fcium. Thus Mr. Goguet and Count Caylus do not 
appear to have examined thefe matters with fufficient 
attention. Indeed the difficulty of finding wood for 
fcaffolding and frame-work, might have prevented 
the Egyptians from vaulting the great temples ; or 
perhaps that mode of building was not confidered by 
Aem as fufficiently folid, according to their ideas of 
îtideftruftibility. Every perfon knows the extreme 
fcarcity of timber in that country ; and to lay flat 
ftones on the tops of pillars required few fcafFolds : 
but whole forefts would have been neceffary to raife 
at vault for the prodigious temple of Thebes. 

The Egyptians were the firft people who conceived 
aie idea, that a whole country might be fortified like 
a citadel ; and the great rampart of Egypt muft be 
confidered as much more ancient than that of Media. 
Sefoftris, who has been fo improperly confidered as 
a conqueror, endeavoured to put his own kingdom 

♦ Reizen door iletn Afia. This traveller gives the name of- 
Geweff to the top of the galler)-, and he would never have ufed 
that term without intending it to cxprefs tn arch. ' 
*. . ^* into 
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hito a ftate of defence, by erefting a wall in an ob- 
lique line from the town of the Sun, fituated with- 
out the Delta, to Pelufium. This diftance amounted 
to fifteen hundred ftadia of the fmalleft mcafure, or 
about eighty Englifh miles ; and the pretended hero 
was chiefly defirous of preventing the fhepherds of 
Arabia from invading Egypt, where their excefles 
were intolerable. What mud be confidered as very 
remarkable is, that the Bedouin Arabs, who- encamp 
at this day fo infolently on the ruins of Alexandria, 
have preferved the tradition of this great wall, fo in- 
judicioufly conftrufted. It ended, as we have faid, 
at Pelufium* ; and when once an enemy got poffef- 
fion of that town, all the works of Sefoftris were 
ufelefs ; becaufe no obfl:acle afterwards remained in 
afcending the Nile, as we find by the fuccefles of 
Cambyfes, and afterwards of Alexander. 

This great rampart of Egypt has totally vanifhed, 
BO perfon knows in what manner. We have reafon 
however to believe, that it was levelled during the 
conqueft of the Perfians ; for nothing of the kind 
exifted in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon^ when 
the Egyptians, fupported by the auxiliary troops of 
Lacedasmon and Athens, made a laft, but ineffeftual 
effort to break their chains, Pharaoh Neftanebus 

* Diodor. Bibl. lib. I. Egypt might have been more eafily 
inclofed by building a wail from Pelufium to the town of 
Heroes. It appeared to me at firll that the text of Diodorus was 
iiicorred, and that 'lIça.wv':roX*ç {liouîd be read in Head of 'HAiouTro^i^. 
Some con fi derations afterwards prevented me from adhering to 
that opinion. 

p 2 then 
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then fortified anew the tvhole Pelufian branch of the 
Nile; and Chabrias, the Greek, who commanded 
under hirti, clofed a fécond tin>^ the avenues of Pe- 
lufium by a bulwark called Charax Chabria *• But 
thefe works have difappeared, as well as thofe of 
Sefoftris ; and we only find them in hiftory, as laid 
down in the map annexed to this volume. 

Mr. Maillet pretends, that fome traces are feen of 
another wall, upwards of twenty-four feet thick, con- 
llrufted by the Egyptians in the Heptanômîs f. This 
however is not mentioned by ancient writers ; and it 
muft be confidered as rather fufpicious ; unlefs per- 
haps fome fuch method was adopted to proteft the 
plain now called Araba. That dîftriâ: might in rea- 
Ety have had cultivated lands, near AlabaJlrinopoUsy 
where a defile between two mountains required per- 
haps to be defended^ 

This mode of inclofing a comitry with walls has 
been confidered as the ftrongeft proof of the refem- 
blance between the Egyptians and Chinefe. It wilt 
therefore be neceffary to ihow, that the fame idea oc- 
curred to all ancient poKflied nations, whenever they 
had for neighbours the Nomades, who never cultivate 
the earth, and are the fcourge of civilized focieties. 
Paftoral life has been confidered by hiftorians, who 
were not philofophers, as the real ftate of innocence ; 
but it is, in faft, fuch an incitement to rapine, that 
the terms Nomades and robbers are almofi: fynoni- 
mous. 

• Cor. Nepos In Vît. Chabrix.— Strabo, Gcograpfr, 
f Dcfcription of Egypt. 

One 
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One great wall^ which^ on confidering the pofitioa 
alone^ feems to have been judicious enough, was 
^reded in the valley between the Libanus and Anti- 
Li banus, to reftrain the Scenite Arabs* Although 
amazingly ftrong, this work was already fo com^ 
pletely deftroyed in the days of Pliny, that he fpeaks 
of it as a monument no longer to be feen ; but we 
find it defcribed particularly by Diodorus Siculus *• 

The Hebrews likewife, however ftrange it may ap- 
pear, undertook to build a wall of an hundred and 
fifty ftadia, from the town of Joppa to Ântipaîris f . 
This rampait, like all the reft^ was foon overturned ; 
and the Jews, ^ho pretended to defend it againft An- 
tiochus, fufFercd ihemfelves to be defeated in a moft 
fliameful manner< 

On the way from yoppa^ along the coaft of the 
Mediterranean, we find the great wall, which fur- 
rounded all the province of Pamphyiia, and a part 
of Pifidia* Towards the end of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, fome travellers, on their journey from Anthalia 
to Smyrna, dîfcovered the wrecks of this vaft bul* 
^ark J, concerning which authors are fo filent, that 
we neither know When nor by whom it was ereÛed. 
Yet no doubt remains but the objeâ wag to protect 
Pamphyiia againft the Ifaurians, who were ever averfe 
to good order. Their mountains ^vere naturally arid j 
and inftead of endeavouring to improve the foil, they 
©nly thought of making incurfions wherever any 

* Flîn- lib, V, — ^Diodoms, lib* xlvt 
f JofepUus, Ant, Judaic, lib* xliL 
J SpofljMifcell» erudit, Anti(iuit, k^, né 

f 3 hopa 
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hope could be entertained of pillage. They ^ere 
called the chief of robbers, in preference to the Je\vi 
and Arabs : and in this profeflion they difcovered al- 
moll a:» much expcrtncfs as the Algerines in piracy. 
The Romans chaftifed them repeatedly ; but they be- 
came again formidable under Valens, and his fuc- 
ceffors ; and we may therefore, without further de- 
tails, confider this rampart as a work of the lower 
empire. 

Faffing thence into the centre of A fia, we find the 
great wall of Media, extending nearly from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. Xenophon, the only perfon 
who fpeaks of it from his own knowledge, fixes the 
length at twenty parafangae *. This does not agree 
with what we learn from Lucius Ampelius f, who is 
unpardonable in confidering it as one of the wçnders 
of the world. The height indeed was an hundred 
Grecian feet, and the breadth at lead twenty ; but 
yet it had no title to be ranked among the greateft of 
all human produftions. As the ftones were cemented 
with bitumen, it was eafy for enemies, by means of 
burning cakes of the fame fubftance, to calcinate the 
places where they wilhed to open a paflage. Arta- 
xerxes, to prevent fuch accidents, caufed large 

ditches to be dug before it, and filled with the water 
\ 

• Retreat of the Ten Thoufiand. 

f Dc Mirabilibus, cap. ix. The thirty Roman miles given 
by Ampelius to the wall of Media make only ten parafangae, Hi's 
text fliould therefore be changed lojlsoty miles f which are within 
thirty fathoms of the twenty parafangae mentioned by Xeno- 
phon. 

of 
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of the Tîgris. Thus, to proteft one very feeble work, 
he undertook another equally inefUcacious. 

Thefe prodigious fortifications, now no longer vi- 
fible, were intended to protcft Babylon, and a part 
of fouthern Babylonia, againft the inhabitants of the 
confines of Armenia and Mefopotaniia. Thefe could 
not however have been very numerous ; for their 
mountains were no Icfs flcrile than thofe of Ifauria ; 
and perhaps .the fame race (till exifts, under the 
name of Saichlis^ towards the Sengar. As the 
Greeks and Romans had the folly of attributing to 
Semiramis every thing of that kind beyond the Eu- 
phrates, they did not fail to give her credit likewife 
for the great wall of Media. Suppofing this to be 
fact, it would of courfe follow, that the Aflyrians, 
who then trembled before a fmall nation of favages, 
were not in a flate to alarm all A fia with their numç- 
rous armies. But let it be remembered, that thofe, 
who wrote this hiftory of Semirjiniis and the AfTy- 
rians, were not philofophers. 

Previous to arriving at the Va7i-Iy câ China, two 
walls were formerly feen to the weft of the Cafpian 
fea : they formed part of a chain furrounding almoft 
the whole of that extenfive portion of the globe, 
called by us Tartary, but known to the ancients by 
the name of Scythia. Although both thefe terms are 
very improper, it is fcarccly polîible to exprefs better 
a multitude of nations, almoft without exceptioa 
Nomades and wanderhig. 

Amidft the fandy Hircanian deferts, the canton of 
Margiania enjoys all the favors of nature. Alex- 

V 4 ander 
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ander was fo much charmed with the beauty of thîa 
delightful fpot, that he refolved to found a city in its 
vicinity; and although death prevented him from 
executing his projeft, it was afterwards refumed, by 
Antiochus, fon of Seleucus Nicator. Experience, 
however, foon proved the neceflity of protefting in 
fome way or other the cultivated lands from the ra- 
vages of the Scythians ; and he therefore furrounded 
the whole diftri.ft with a wall fifteen hundred ftadia in 
length. As that meafurement cspinot be calculated at 
lefs than one hundred and twenty miles, fo extenfive 
an undertaking is entitled to fome attention in our pre- 
fcnt refearches *. But when we add, that the town, 
founded by Antiochus, was afterwards repeatedly piU 
laged, and finally committed to the flames by the 
Tartars, it is almoft needlefs to obferve, that this buU 
wark refembled all the others by its total inefEcacy* 

Under the forty-fecond degree of north latitude, 
the great wall of Ilak e3f tended from Shabaleg to the 
extremity of the valley of Aljhajh^ a diftance of more 
than twenty leagues. Little local knowledge is ne-r 
ceflary to conceive that it was intended to prevent 
the robbers of Turkeftan from annoying the town of 
Toncat and its neighbourhood, which, in the four» 
teenth century, was cultivated like a garden, and in- 
terfefted by a thoufand canals. JQ^ature, fays Abul- 
feda, is no-where more beautiful than in this charm- 
ing fpot, covered with flowers and fruits |. But it 

* Strabo, Geograph. lib. xî. 

•J* Locontm omnium quét Deus creavU^ amanijfunusy fays the tranfla- 
torof Abulfedaj Defcript. Choraf. 5c Mawaraluahrae. 

mull 
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muft be owing to the vifits of the Tartars that the vi* 
cinity of that town îs now defeit. Some other con- 
fiderable cities of Mawar^aUnahr^ fuch as Samarcand 
and Bochara^ had likcwife.furrounded the whole of 
their cultivated territories by vaft walls to a great ex-. 
tent. Agriculture was effaced wherever the paftoral 
hordes appeared. They made a praûice of pillaging 
and deftroying, to enforce their maxim, that poffef- 
fion cannot render lands a property. The fall of the 
empire of Tamerlane, who was very partial to Sa- 
marcand, occafioned the deftruaion of all the beau-, 
tiful provinces fituated beyond the Oxus, or Gihon, 
Nothing now prevents the Non^ades from traverfing 
them with their flocks ; and the whole region con- 
tains only miferable wretches, who exift by mutual 
robberies. It is unaccountable that the Chinefe em- 
peror, KienJojig^ was not tempted to take pofleffion 
of fo fertile a country, when, in our days, he ad- 
vanced as far as Badakchaji^ and there terminated his 
expedition. This Tartar prince was erroneoufly re- 
prefented in Europe as having extended his conquefts 
to the Cafpian fea ; and Mr. Boyfen has inferted the 
fame miftake in his extrafts from univerfal hiftory^ al 
though Badakchan is more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues diftant from the Cafpian fea. 

Of all the barriers oppofed to the irruptions of the 
Tartars we muft allow that the Chinefe wall is the 
greateft, and likewife the moft feeble, becaufe the 
ftrength of fuch lines diminiflies in proportion 
to their extent. How could men, incapable of 
defending a redoubt, think of forming fuch prodigi- 
ous 
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ous lines, which, if penetrated in any one place, be- 
came totuliy ufclefs ? In its origin, the rafi-Iy of China 
was very dilFcrent from. what it appeared afterwards. 
Some independent princes railed walls in various 
places, to break the impetuofity of the Tartar cavalry, 
without confidcring that a triple row of palifaJcs 
would have proved far more eireftual, as wç find to 
be the cafe along the Zeang-ioti^. It has been faid, 
and believed in Europe, that the emperor Schi-chuan^ 
di undertook and executed the whole work in the 
couife of five years; but this is a vulgar report, un- 
worthy of the fmalleft degree of credit. Scbi-cbuan^ 
di was not yet born, when the princes of jTz/;/, hav- 
ing fortified a part of the province of Chm-fi^ were 
imitated by the princes of Tchao and 2>«, who co- 
Tcred in the fame manner, but more ftrongly, the 
provinces of Chan-fi and Pc-tcheU. The bad chro»- 
"nology and diforder of the Chincfe books will 
not allow us to fix the precife period when the firll 
labors of that kind commenced there ; but it is fup. 
pofed to have been about three hundred years before 
our era *. 

All the princes we have mentioned were really in- 
dependent fovercign^ who admitted no fupcriority 
even in the emperor. A*^ they confulted only the 
fafety of their particular fl:ates, no general plan was 
purfued, and many interftices remained among the 

* What Mr. dc Guignes fays of the con{lruâ:Ion of the Chi- 
Bcfe wall, in the Hlflory of the Huns, is not exacl. tic confounds 
the cniperor Schi-chuan-di with another prince of Tzirif who rcigiKd 
at* a much earlier period. 

different 
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different ramparts. Yet the whole of this undertak- 
ing, however it may be confidered, tends to prove^ 
that, under their reign, the ftate of population was 
flourifhing, and the government far more moderate 
than the oppreffive defpoiilm of the Chinefe em- 
perors. 

The monfter Scbi-chitan-di^- in defiance of all laws 
human or divine, deftroyed entirely thefe independ- 
ent fovereigns, and he aft^^rwards united the different 
works they had raifed again ft the Tartars. This 
chain was uninterrupted, unlefs by groups of rocks, 
until it reached the borders of Chan-fu Although 
the great wall is generally computed to be five hun- 
dred leagues in length, yet it really does not exceed 
three hundred and forty ; becaufe we cannot confider 
as fuch the branch extending weftward from Cban-fi^ 
where earth only is employed, without either brick or 
mortar, and the fides fo ill fccured that even cavalry 
can effeft a paflfage. Thus we find how much it falls 
fhort of the idea generally received in Europe, where 
no copies have hitherto been obtained of the infcrip- 
tions faid to be found there. The miffionaries 
pretend, that in the province of Chan-iong like wife 
certain characters are difcovered on the fide of mount 
Tai'chan^ which no perfon can explain : but fome- 
thing of the fame kind, feen on the rocks of Siberia, 
is not confidered as a monument of great anti- 
quity *. 

On 

* Strahlcnberg, Obfervat. With regard to the nine mar- 
ble drum» which Father Mailla fays he found in the college of 

Pekin, 
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On confidermg attentive v the Van-ly-cztHj called 
hyperbolîcally by the Chinefe the Wall of ten thou* 
fand lys^ it is evident, that a more ufelefs work was 
ncrer reared by man fmce the beginning of the 
world. The weftern Tartars^ by turning from the 
ftrait road, and inclining towards the fortieth degree, 
could at all times enter China, without perceiving ei- 
ther the terrace of Ciim-ft^ or the great wall. Marco 
Polo went with a troop of Tartars toPekin, returned 
into Italy, and died at Venice, totally ignorant of that 
fampart. This made fome of the learned believe, 
that it had not been conflrufted until after the thir- 
teenth century ; for, according to them, the filence 
of Marco Polo m'^ of more weight than the depofi- 
tions of hiftory. 

Experience has taught the Chinefe, that the Tar» 
tars cannot be reftrained, but by having well-difci- 
plined cavalry to diffipate the hordes, when they be- 
gin to coiled in their own country. Whenever they 
ve allowed to unite and confpire, all is loft. The 
emperor Can-hi^ who was himfelf a Mandhui, knew 
this perfedly well, and on the leaft noife of war, he 
invaded the territory of the Eleuths, and prevented 
great battles by a few (kirmifhes. We have feen 
the emperor Kien-long imitating this conduâ: with 
equal fuccefs : confequently the Van4y-czin is allowed 
to decay, as well as the wall of Corea } and in a few 

Pekîn, we have only to obferve, that the fupcrftîtîon of theChî» 
nefe for the number nine might eafily have induced them to hew 
as many pieces of ftone ia that form* 
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centuries, even theruîns muft difappear, or be traced 
with difficulty. 

Ruflia, expofed nearly in the fame manner to the 
Tartars, had fecourfe to limilar means of reftraining 
them, at a time when, fa far from forefceing its fu- 
ture grandeur, that nation almoft defpaired of fafety* 
By one of thofe events, almoft une:^ampled in hif- 
tory, we know, that the Moguls, in the thif teenth 
century, extended their conquefts over the greater 
part of Afia and Africa. ITiey fubjugated China on- 
onc fide, and Ruflia on the other, while the whole 
ancient continent refounded with the din of arm?^ 
In the year one thoufand two hundred and thirty fe- 
ven, Bathi'Sain entered Ruffia, at the head of what 
was called the Gilded Horde^ from being covered with 
fpoils. It was compofed of chofen men, who thought 
themfelves capable of extending in ten years their 
empire over Europe ; but they were unacquainted 
with Germany, where their approach did not occa- 
fion fo much terror as the monks and pope particu- 
larly experienced in Italy. The conduft of Baibi* 
Sain was perfedly conformable to that of his coufin 
Koublai'Kaii in China ; he caufed fevera^l towns, ancï 
among the reft Cafan^ to be built along the Woiga * ; 
but, inftestd of depofing the grand dukes of RufEa^ 
they were allowed, on paying a certain tribute, to 
preferve what was confidered an empty title, and 
the fliadow of authority. That unpardonable fault 
in politics ruined at length the fovereignty of the 

* Verfuch einer Hiftoric von Kafan. 
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- Tartars ; who, befides, by requiring too great con* 
tributions in a poor country, excited fo many revolts, 
that their reign was nothing but continual war. Oa 
the other hand, they weakened themfelves by al- 
lowing fmall bands to feparate from the great 
horde ; for the trunk, inftead of being fortified by 
fuch fuckers, was exhaufted. They loft fucceffively 
the kingdom of Cûfan and Ajlracan ; but they main- 
tained themfelves in the Crimea, where they after- 
wards acquired ftrength enough to undertake new ex- 
curfions, and even to fet fire to the city of Mo/cow. 
This new difafter induced Fidor Janowitz, or rather 
his tutor Boritz Goudnow, to fortify the limits of the 
empire. Thefe works, apparently nothing more 
at firft than a great ditch, like that feen in Africa to- 
wards Tbene^ were in time converted into a continued 
bulwark, extending upwards of one hundred and 
forty leagues, from Toulay in the government of 
Mofcowj to SibiriJIiiy in the kingdom of Cafan. 
Ruflia muft have been ftill equally expofcd to inva- 
fions, had not a prince at lertgth fucceeded fo many 
Czars. Peter the Firft, inftead of repairing the an- 
cient rampart, defeated the Tartars, and contented 
himfelf with hemming them in with ihe lines of the 
Ukrain, which remain unimpaired to the prefent 
day. 

The great route of the barbarians, in their excur- 
fions from what the ancients called Scytlria, lay for- 
merly between the Cafpian and the Euxine feas. 
This fuggeftcd the idea of clofing up all the defiles of 
mount Caucafus ; and fcveral velliges of thefe walls 

are 
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are ftîU found in the diRri£t of Souanis : but the 
moft confiderable work ever ereded in that part of 
the globe was the wall of Colchis, That province, 
now fo defolate, received then all the merchandrze 
of India. Such great riches, heaped up by the Phe- 
riicians and Greeks, who had vaft marts for com- 
merce eftabliihed on the Phafis, irritated continually 
the covetoufnefs of a barbarous people called Acba^^ 
or fonie other term dill more corrupt, by the French 
geographers. Their real name was Azvcbafzij and 
they are even fuppofed to fpring from the fame ftock 
with the ^'j, who, under the direâion of Odin, pe- 
netrated into Sweden, according to northern fables. 
1 he Awchôfzi^ however, always inhabited, and arc 
ftill found between the mouth of the Don and the 
river Corax. They made their irruptions into the 
centre of Colchis, by paffing along the (hore of the 
Black Sea, and through the (Irait fomewhat beyond 
Petyunta. At length this paffage was clofed by a 
wall, fuppofed to be the ftrongeft ever reared by man, 
and therefore diftinguilhed by the name of Murus 
validiis *. But the A^vchafzi^ by directing their 
courfe to the left of this place, rendered its ftrcngth 
ufelefs ; and another \Vall was therefore oppofed to 
them of more than one hundred and fixty miles in 
length. It might indeed be confidered as one of the 
greatefl: undertakings of the kind, from being ex- 
ceedingly well built throughout, and ftrengthened at 
equal diftances with towers. Yet Chardin could no 
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longer find even its ruins in one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-twoy becaufe they were concealed among 
impenetrable forefts ♦. 

Colchis exhibits one very remarkable circumftance 5 
extreme defpotifm has reduced the inhabitants to a 
favage (late ; and no other caufe is capable of pro- 
ducing that effeâ: on a people once polifhed. Even 
the dreadful black peftilence, and all the ravages of 
the Huns, never occafioned any thing of the kind in 
Europe. 

The ifthmus of the Taurica Cherfonefus was anci- 
ently fortified by a ditch called Taphros in Greek ; 
and afterwards by a wall in the place where we now 
find the lines of the Crimea. When the Cafpian 
barriers and thofe of Caucafus are added to thd 
others already mentioned, we find that from the 
Borifthenes to the very extremity of the ancient con- 
tinent, almoft the whole of Tartary has been in- 
clofed to the fouth by a prodigious chain of ram- 
parts. They were evidently erefted with the intent 
tion of reftraining the inhabitants of that region, 
who pafled them, however, as often as they thought 
proper. Although thofe people, truly remarkable 
on fo many accounts, have had all the treafures of 
Europe and Afia in their poffeffion, yet they nevei' 
transferred any to their own country ; becaufe their 
leaders either periflied amidft the torrent of their con-* 
quefts, or eftabliflied themfelves in the regions they 
kadfubdued* The Romans, on thé contrary, filled 

• Ghardîn, vol. i. 
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the capital of Italy with the fpoUs of the unîverfe; 
and what occafioned their weaknefs, was long the 
fupport of the Tartars, who are now in a more criti- 
cal fituation than evçr was experienced by any nation, 
ïhefe unfortunate people can now fcarcely breathe, 
from being preffed together between China and RufTia» 
the two greateft empires ever known on our globe. 
But the projeft of depriving them entirely of their 
horfcs is impraticable j although it is faid to have 
been propofcd by the Mandhuis to Kkn4ongy in or- 
der to render the Tartars for ever incapable of what 
they call bTiOiant expeditions. 

Fortified provinces in ancient Europe were like* 
wife very numerous ; and ahhough they did not equal 
thofe of Afla in extent» they may at leaft be com* 
{>ared to them for their inutility. The Athenian co- 
lonieSt fent into the Thracian Cherfonefus, under the 
condu^ of Miltiades, clofed up the Ifthmus by a 
wall called matron tekhcs •. It readied from 
Paâya to Cardiac and in thePeriplusof Scylax, the 
diftancc between the two towns is laid down at forty 
Itâdia. This work, having been partly ruined^ 
Was repaired and augmented by two branches, of 
which no traces can now be found. 

After all the pains taken in ancient times to open the 
Ifthmus of Corinth^ a plan totally oppofite was at 
length adopted^ and Manuel Paleologus conftruded 
acrofs the neck a very thick wall, on which the fafety 
♦f the Greeks was fuppofed to depend- It might 
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indeed have anfwered foihe purpofe, had they difcd^ 
vered more bravery, and made better difpofition;; 
but by concealing themfelves behind this rampart, 
they were prevented from fightkig ; and afterwards 
It impeded their flight. The Turks never made more 
prifbners in one day than when they forced the lines 
of the Morca ; and although the Venetians were la- 
borious enough to rebuild this barrier, it was foon 
after deftroyed a fécond time by the Ottomans. If 
the interefts of the Venetians required the Ifthmus 
of Corinth to be (hut, the Turks' had' at leaft equal 
inducements to keep it open. 

We have now to indicate the third macron icichos^ 
or the long wall of Anaftafius, formed about twenty^ 
five or thirty miles in front of Conftantinoplc. Zo- 
naras fays, that it began at Selymbna * ; but the 
fuins ftill feen, extend from a little beyond Heraclea 
to Dercon, and thus all the country between the Pro- 
pontis and the Euxinefea was inclofed for a diftance of 
four hundredand twenty ftadia. An ecclefiaftical writer, 
named Evagrius, infmuatcs that, behind this bulwark, 
a canal was dug to convey veflels along the continent 
From the dne fea to the other. Conftantinoplc, fay?; 
he, formerly fituated in a peninfula, became in this 
manner an ifland f . The man however appears too in- 
judicious for any dépendance to be placed on his tefti- 
mony. Nothing could be more humiliating to the 
caftern empire than this mode of defending its capi- 

* Annal, in Anadaf. Dicor. 

f Evag, lib. iii. SuiJas, and Nicepliorus, lib, xxxix. 
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tal againft the Bulgarian, Thracian, and Scythian 
cavalry. But Anaflafius.had no horfemen capable of 
oppofing thofe of the enemy j and to preferve Con- 
itantinople, he was forced to abandon all his Euro- 
pean territories, except the fmall fpot within the 
great wall. Every thing beyond it was at the difcre- 
lion of the barbarians, who had long before cleared 
the paffes of mount Hsemus ; and the macron ieichos 
no longer remained, when the Turks came to befiege 
Conilactmople. 

Such, even in the beginning of the fixr 
teenth century, was the ftate of that empire, which 
feoms to have palled through all the diflFerent degrees 
of decay ; and no power, was ever more regularly de-* 
ftroyed. The fciences were loft firft ; then the arts ; 
military difcipline afcerwaids ; and finally every thing 
that refembled force or condudt. But what never 
ceafed in thofe unfortunate times were enormous 
taxes, and reliions difputes, which, contributed 
greatly to throw all parts of the government into a 
diforder, hitherto unexampled in hiftory^ 

Some veftiges of a fourth macron teiches^ ftill more 
cxtenfive than that of Anaftafms, are found in Bul- 
garia, near a town called Dryjia^ But we can only 
learn, from the ftyle of architecture, that it muft 
have been raifed by fome Greek emperor, who op- 
pofed this barrier in vain to the inundations of bar- 
barians. It is not furprifmg that fo little fliould be 
known of a monument of this kind in a favage re- 
gion, when a total ignorance prevails relative to the 
wall of Valais. Many confiderable fragments of 
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itat Mme are fccn ftill between the Rhone and Bofg' 
berg ; but XKf pctïou can determine whether it v» 
bailc before the days of Cslar, or only in Imitation 
of the rampart he employed fo îneffeâtially again/l 
the Smft : to me howefcr the former opinion feem? 
highly improbable^ 

Much conftifion fikewife appetn m what has beei^ 
written conceming the dHfercnt w©rks of this kinif 
conftruacd by the Roman emperors m Great Britain. 
Even the authors of that country are not all of the 
Ikmc fentiments ; but we Ihall endeaTour, in a few 
words, to remove fome of the principal difficulties. 
Agricola, who knew the îfland perfeâjy well, wis^ 
perfuaded that nothing was more neceffar)* than to 
keep pofTeffion of a pafs, tfiirty^two miles acrofs, be- 
tween the river Clyde and ftie FriiB of Forih* Adrian^ 
however, inftead of adopting this plan, chofe ano- 
ther place eighty miles broad ; and it fhould be ob- 
fcrred, that the military mile is eftiraated there ar 
four hundred and twenty feet more than on the con- 
tinem* ITiiis the Romans began by conflruding a 
vallum of piles and fods, twice longer than was ne- 
ceflary- This rampart proved încSeLtual : another, 
built by Antoninus Pius, was foon dellroyed; and a 
tbird, by Sevcrus^ fhared the fame fate. At length, 
under the reign of Valentinian the third, ^nus, con- 
ceiving that all thefe works had failed from the nature 
of their conftruftion, caufed a real wall twenty feet 
thick to be ereâed- But to prove how much he wag 
miftaken^ this rampart had not been fimflicd five 
years before it was forced, firft at one place, and 

after- 
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idtcrwards e\^er)'^^here* Buchanan affurcs us^ that 
the ruins began to be found only in his day ^ and chey 
are at leaft fo far ufcful, that they now fer veto bai Id 
houfes *, 

By thefe and many other fttfls^ we find that the 
origin of the power of the barbarians fhoîâld be dated 
in the reign of Adrian, when the fortifications rmfeà 
agaînfl them tcve;iled the fecret of their force, la 
proportijoa as the Romans intrenched the limits of 
the empire, their military difclpline decUEed; and 
the fame efteft mn&. have been obferved in every 
country inclofed by walls, without even excepting 
China, Thus ail tîie bulwarks, raifedin Great Bri* 
tain, were lefs effeclual, as we have fcen, than the 
judicious pods and encampments of Agricola.. 

The Romans conftrufted like wife a great wall ia 
tipper Germany, equally faulty, and as difficult to 
be defended as that of China. D'Anvi lie's map of 
ancient Germany makes it begin oppofite Oùer-HyH^ 
^nd after placing many interilices, theftrongeft part 
h reprcfented to have been at a fpot where the emperor 
Valentinian raifed fome work« on the lower Necker. 
This arrangement, however, cannot be adopted; for 
the line was certainly uninterrupted, and equally for- 
tified in its whole extenL Mr. Hanfelman, who has 
given a good defcnption of this work in German, 
fays, that the tradition of the country ftates it as 
having been commenced in the reign of Adrian, and 
continued by his fuccefTors. -The lafl branch, which 
flretched towards the Danub^^ was added by Frobas^ 

03 at 
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as fome medals of that prince teftify beyond a doubt'*^ 
It began on the banks of the Rhine, oppofite Bin* 
gen, v^here the Romans had a fortified camp ever 
fince the time of Auguftus : thence ifpafled into the 
county of Solms, forming an elbow to approach the 
Mein ; • and continuing through the foreft of Otton, 
or Odenwald, it crofled the county o^ -uiach, 
touched the Necker, ftretched to Hall in buabia, and 
taking the diredion of Eichftadt and Weiflenburgh, 
terminated at Pfeurring in the territory of Ratifton, 
Thus no paflage was left open in all the vaft fpace be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube ; and, from the 
ruins ftill found, we have reafon to believe, that this 
rampart contained entire citadels, and numerous 
towers, Xlrongly fortified. The Romans were oblige^ 
to give it fo winding a courfe, in order to cover the 
territories of fome nations, fuch as the Mattiaci^ 
with whom they were ftriâly allied. But even by 
being* conftruâed intheihorteftlinepoiSble, it could 
not have anfwered the purpofe of reftraining the 
Caitij and other German nations, ftyled wandering, 
becaufe, having no country, they fought one through- 
out the whoW world. Marching vit^h their flocks, 
like the Tartars, they refembled them alfo in the 
aftonifhing facility with which thev changed the 
paftoral for a military life. Germany had anciently 
many fuch hordes, who wandered about conftantly, 

• pœderlcîn, V^orftcllung dee altcn Raemifchcn ValR und 
Landwehr, îlî. Abfch. The work of Mr. Hanfclman may like- 
wife be confultcd ; the objaft of which is to inquire how far the 
|loman8 hiid ever penetrated into Suabia, and high Germany. 
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and emigrated frequently. The fettled cantons had 
no other means of defence în thofe days, againft un- 
expected attacks, than by furrounding themfelves 
with vaft deferts ; and this method, ftill praftifed in 
the time of Julius Cseflb, would have kept them al- 
ways barbarians. But afterwards the Germans, hav- 
ing procured better inftruments for cutting down 
the woods, and digging the earth, fortified them- 
felves againft each other by works called Landwehr. 
The idea of this kind of rampart is fuppofed to have 
originated in Gaul i although it was generally prac- 
{ifed among all nations, when they begai^ to cultivate 
the earth regularly in thofe countries, where their 
neighbours continued to be wandering. 
^ It will be fufEcient here juft to mention a vallum 
B-omanum^ extending from Widdin to Little Waradin^ 
and fome other mounds of the fame kind, conftrufted 
^)y the Goths, who, of all the barbarians at that time, 
inclined moft to civilization. In the north of Eu- 
rope, we find the Danewerck^ raifed by the Normans, 
jV^hen they began to be known by the name of Danes. 
To prevent the incurfions of the Saxons into^Jutland, 
-they eudeavoured to fliut up the paffage'by a terrace, 
.^extending to theihoreof the Baltic ; and on this very 
.dike, Waldemax. the Great conftruded. a wall, which 
.is lefs injured ^t the prefent day, than could well be 
.expeded. >' 

Such is thehiftory ^f thq greateft and moft ufelefs 
.works ever reared by man on the furfaqe of the an- 
; cient continent ; 
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lUEUGION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

*T^HE îeUgîoti of ancient Egypt is a real abyfs^ 
•*- where many writers have been fwallowed bp ii| 
attempting to found its depth* Such numerous and 
different fuperflitions, which fometimes are ahoge» 
ther inexplicable, can never admit of being reduced 
to any particular fyftem. 

Van Dale had reafon to believe, that the {acred 
animals were inftituted in Egypt for the purpofe of 
divination* Yet, if we except one obfcure paCage 
in ^lian rdatîve to crocodiles, nothing is known 
with certainty of any other oraclesi than thofe of 
the bull Apls^ which comprehended every thing, al* 
though they were originally confined to the ovef- 
Bowing of the Nile, On this point the Egyptians 
have at all times tefttfied the greatcft inquietude, 
without confidering that other animals were as igno* 
rant of the matter as themfclves. The crocodiles 
are faid to depofite their eggs beyond the reach of 
the inundations ; but this is a vulgar opinion, adopted 
only in fome towns fituated on the branches of the 
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Nile, Naturalifts believe that the hippopotamus 
gives furet indications ; becaufe the inhabitams pre- 
teod to have obfened that whcfl, previous to the 
floods, il frequently appears on fhore» the river aU 
ways rifes fufficiently afterwardi to water the lands. 
The Copts» however, aHhls day employ no animal 
in their prognoftics on the flare of the Nile ; and yet 
their ceremonies for that purpofe, during which even 
the Turks alHft at niafs, are fuily as fuperflitious t$ 
the mode of interrogating the bull Apis- When that 
animal refyfed to eat^ the omen was not lefs fatal 
than the abflinence of the facred chickens» which 
were confulted by the Romans on great affairs, while 
matters of little confequence could be decided by 
crows» If Juvenal had been judicious enough to re-» 
fled on this, he would not have written his fa tire on 
the Egyptians j for the difference between fuppofmg 
a calf or a chicken acquainted with future events is 
furely not very material. 

By all that has been colleded in this Seûiou, re* 
fpeâing the worfhip offered to fcarabees, it appears 
that they likewife ferved for auguries ; and we muft 
fuppofe thofe infeâs at leaft as well informed in fuch 
matters as the prieileiles of Delphi ; for whom Plato 
teflified fo much regard. This was in confequence of 
his being perfuaded that no civilized nation can have 
z rrafonabJe religion ; and the fame fentiment feem< 
to have prevailed atnong all the legiflators of anti- 
quity. We ftiall fee prefently* that this falfe and 
whimfical opinion was founded entirely on the fup* 
fiQjsA dwger of making innovations in the religious 
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pfacbiceSy which had been received from the favagcs 
of the country, or, aj Plato 11 y les iliem, the indi- 
genous inhabitants. 

'J'he greater part of the religious ceremonies of the 
Egyptians came from the favai.^es of Ethiopia, as 
Diodorus fays in the mod unequivocal manner ; and 
the fad is of a nature not to be doubted. Yet no 
perfon has hitherto ever undertaken to feek in 
Ethiopia the origin of a woiihip, evidently invented 
there. Mr. Jablonfld was perfectly capable of malting 
fuch refearches, the refult of which would have been 
infinitely more fatisfaclory than the conjedures he 
has hazarded, and the contradictions he, could not 
avoid. 

At the article Phtha^ he defcribes the Egyptians 
as athei(U,.whofefyflem refembled too exactly that 
of Spinofa, for any perfon to be deceived, who had 
the lead penetration. . . 

At the article Cncph^ or Cnupbis^ he changes the 
fame Egyptians into deifts, who admit of ap intelli- 
gent Being diftind from mattert— the Sovereign of 
Nature. 

Mr. Jablonfki, who had much good fenfe, ^and (Utt 
more erudition, would furely have reafoned in a dif- 
ferent manner, had hePheen tlcfs conneâed with Lu 
Croze, who, by the confeilionjeven of his panegy- 
rift, became a mere vifionai^ in the decline of life» 
without any figns of the little «judgment he former]^ 
polTefled. That.nnan, bred a monk, flattered him- 
felf greatly on his pehtUation in difcovering atheifm 
eveky*where \ and;he iaociqd he bad foU|ulyin ilje 
%' wretched 
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\7retched Latm verfes compofed by a fool, called Jor* 
dan le Brun, who was committed to the flames by 
fome villains in Italy. It is madnefs, or at lead imbe^ 
eility, to accufe whole nations of ^theifm, when they 
produce a few bad metaphyficians, who by means of 
certainfubtihies lofe themfelves in a cloud of ideas ; 
and their abfurdities difcover impertinent reafoners, 
rather than atheifts ferioufly determined on main* 
taining their opinions. Thofe, who adopt fyftems 
without knowing the objeftions they may encounter, 
would do better to remain within the limits of incer» 
fitude. 

Ancient hjftorians and geogrjiphers unfortunately 
give us very little information concerning the Ethii 
opians. Yet the few-notions we have been able to 
colleft, are fufEcient to explain feveral difficulties, 
and render the way lefs obfcure. In the firft place, 
jit appears certain, that, with regard to religious mat» 
ters, they always remained clofely connected with the 
Egyptians. They came annually to carry the fhrine 
of Jupiter Ammon from Thebes to the limits of 
Ethiopia, where a folemn feaft was celebrated, which 
l»rtainly ^ave rife to the Angular tradition of the 
gods coming to eat at the Heliotrapeze, or the Table 
of the Sun *. When Homer aflures us, in the Iliad, 
that Jupiter went frequently into Ethiopia, to affift at 
a great feftival, we may fuppofe the poet informed 
of this ceremony f . Herodotus has erred in placing 
jhe Table of the Sun at Meroe, although Solnu? fup^ 



• Dîodorus, lib. îi. — Euflat, ii; Iliad, 
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pofes it to have been dill more towards the fouth* 
The whole proccffion required, as we are told, only 
twelve days, in going and returning by a different 
road from that which extended along the eaft bant 
of the Nile ; and it is impoflible to perform the jour- 
ney in that time by- the fliorteft way from Thebes to 
Meroe. The latter place had, however, a temple 
dedicated likewife to Jupiter Ammon * ; and this 
fad tends alfo to prove, that the religion of the 
Egyptians and of the Ethiopians was originally the 
fame. Among the fermer, indeed, fome changes 
had been introduced in the courfe of many centuries i 
and the mod important of all related to the immo« 
lation of human vîûims. Heliodorus, although a 
great admirer of the £thiopi^s, admits that they 
facrificed boys to the Sun, and girls to the Moon f* 
The colony fent by them into Egypt, continued like- 
wife to flaughter ftrangers, or men wûth red hair, on 
the tomb . of Ofiris, or the ftones confecrated to the 
Sun } and women were moft probably facrificed to the 
Moon, in a fmall town called by the Greeks Ilifhya. . 
Some remains of that place are ftill found on the 
l-ight bank of the Nile, near a fpot known by the 

* Plinlus, lib. vi. cap* 19. 

t ^thiop. lib. 3C» Heliodorus fays, that tbe EtKîopîans facri- 
• fiof d ftranger» only who were taken in war 5 and although the 
gymnofophiil* reprobated fuch facrifices, the people pcrfiftcd in 
offering them. The Greeks imagined that the Egyptians immo- 
lated red-haired men in the town of Diana, or Ilithya : but. In 
fny opinion, it i$ more probaUe that they facrificed wo- 

name 
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name of EUKab^ not more than twenty-fourleague» 
.from the coniines of Ethiopia. 

Mr. Jablcmfki was therefore wrong in fuppofmg, 
that thefe atrocities had been borrowed from the 
ihepherd Arabs. They were at length totally abo- 
Kflied in the reign of Pharaoh Amafis ; while the fa- 
mous law for burning heretica alive, was not repealed 
in England until the time of Charles II. The hif- 
tory of Egypt has never fmce afiorded any inftances 
of that nature : but in Ethiopia it was more difficult 
to reform religion, becaufe the civil laws bad lelk 
power over the pécule, who were frequently difperfed 
cither in hunting, or wandering with their flocks ia 
fearch of p>a(lure. 

The firft gymnofophifts of Ethiopia moft pro- 
bably were nothing more than wandering priefts, like 
thofe ftill known in Africa by the name of MarabuU 
That word, literally tranflated, fignifict Child of the 
burning reed ; either becaufe thofe ifl4)o(lors fome- 
times bum their viâims with reeds, or perhaps in al- 
lufion to their pretending to vomit fiie, while they 
conceal kindled tow under their garments. An ex- 
ample of this wasfeen in one thoufarid feven hundred 
and thirty-one ; but executed in fo awkward a man- 
ner, that negroes only could have-^wallowed the de- 
ception. When a natfon has no other thscn wander- 
ing priefts, it is eafy to conceive, that among the 
numberlefs different fuperftitions introduced thereu 
fome muft of courfe be contradidory ; becaufe opi- 
nions not being reduced to any body of dodrine^ 
each juggler endeavours to advance his own. Count 
I Boulain- 
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. Boulaînvîllîers fays, that among people like the Ihcp^ 
herd Arabs, the idea of a God Creator muft haVc 
been longed preferred in all its purity *. But he 
knew nothing at all of the- ancient Arabs, concern- 
ing whom Sale has procured explications, which 
prove that their notions ©f the Divinity were very dc- 
*graded. This indeed muft have been the cafe, l}ecattfe 
each tribe multiplied the number of Fetiches and Ma- 
nitous, of which the facred animals of Egypt and 
Greece are the remains. For it might be proved, if 
the thing appeared of fufficient confequence, that the 
Greeks were likewife greatly attached to the worfhip 
of animals : they revered, to a certainty, about 
twelve or thirteen different kinds, without including 
the weafel oS Baeotia. 

The fpirit of the gymnofophifts did not begin to 
be developed until they were united in a fedentary 
body, or college, principally ftationed at Meroe. 
They then began to apply themfelves to ftudy, and 
place fome order among the Ethiopian hieroglyphics : 
but unfortunately the treatife written particularly on 
that fubjeû, by the philofopher Democritus, is en- 
tirely loft f. No perfon fliould be tempted to credit 
fuch extravagant praifes as thofe lavifhed by the Ro- 
man writer- Philoftratus, on the gympofophifts J. 
Yet it is poflible, that in laboring to compile their 
hieroglyphics, they might have invented the fyllabi- 
^cal alphabet, ufed at this day in Abyffinia and Nubia,' 

• Life of Mahomet. -f Apud Lacrtiunu 

^ Id tIc. Apollon. lib. vi cap. 6. 

whither 
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ifcfîîthér it could not be brougHt frgm any other 
Country *• That difcovery ^as the more întereftîng, 
zi without It literal charaôers could never have been 
invented. It is a ftrange folly in Plato to accufe the 
priefts of Egypt *bf haVing injured irreparably the 
fciences, by inventing the art of writing. According 
to him, it tends prodigioufly to weaken the memory ; 
and Julius Csefar feems inclined to fupport this pre- 
judice, when fpeaking of the Druids, who furely 
never got any thing by heatt but abfurdities. 

Although fome paffages are fouRd in Diodorus and 
Strabo, relative to the opinions of the gymnofophifts 
concerning the Divinity, yet it muft be confefled that 
they are very obfcure. They feem founded entirely 
on the authority of fome Greek merchants, who 
about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus began to 
penetrate into the centra of Africa. We know no- 
thing more with certainty, than that they acknow- 
ledged the exiftence of a God Creator, incomprehen- 
fible by his nature, but vifible in his works, which, 
according to them, are eqiftlly animated with the di- 
vine fpirit. From this doftrine proceeded the fymbo- 
iical worfliip adapted to the genius of the Africans, 
whofe ardent imagination required to be, fixed by 
palpable objeâs like the Fetiches, and their anxiety 
concerning futurity, calmed by auguries. The 
Greeks and Romans conlulted the oracles every iiu 

* • Herodotus obferves, in his fourth book, that the Etlûopîans 
ufed two yery different chsiradlers. The firfl confided of hiero- 
glyphics, from which thoie of Egypt were copied : the fécond wc 
«nay fiippofe to have been a fvllabical alphabet. 

ftant 
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fiant merely firom habic ; bat among the Afiricaju^ 
that ctiftom reems to have been a phyCca! want pecu* 
lïar to wmnn climates, i^ here the minds of the com- 
mon people are estremely weak and impatient. In 
Europe it Is remarked, ttiat women in general are 
much more eager alter predidions than men ; while 
philofophert, undiftorbed at the idea of what may 
happen, correct or fuppori bad fortune* 

Many natural reafons explain why oracles have 
ceafed in fome places of ancient Europe and Afia ; 
but they can never te abandoned in Africa* Two are 
known at this day on the weCtern coaft, which are as 
famous as ever could have been that of Delphi, By 
an unpardonable ignorance of modern hiflory, both 
Van Dale and Fontinelle have been led to admit, m 
favor of their adverfaries, that all oracles are now 
really filent. This falfity, however, is demonftrated 
by the narratives of travellers, who are now livings 
and pariicularly by Romen 

When PUny and Solnus fay, that fame cantons of 
Ethiopia had elected a dog for their king, it can only 
be underftood, that they rendered worflilp to that 
animal^ of which we have (ccn many examples 
among the Egyptians their defcendants. The in- 
formation of the ancients concerning the interior of 
Africa, was certainly more extenfive than ours ; but 
on the other hand the coafts arc much better known 
to us ; and all the nacinns there^ without exception^ 
revere ferpents. The inhabitants of the kîngdonï of 
yudhac worlhip one fpecjes, which feems to have no 
npxiouB qualitie&i ; and it is even fuppofed to deftroy 

fomç 
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fonie ftnall black-colored adders, faîd to be venoms 
ttus : but other negroes have converted real vipers 
into fetichesy although their bite almoft invariably 
ôccafiôns death. In genet-al, the adoration paid to 
ferpents is founded on the fear naturally entertained 
by mankind for thofe reptiles : fuch as are dan- 
gerous, it is fuppofed, (hduld be conciliated ; arid the 
others feem to merit a peculiar diftinâiibn, as if a ge- 
nius, friendly to humanity, had taken care to difarm 
them J and this clafs has principally been ufed for 
prôgûoftication* The omens were confidered favor- 
able when the Ifiac ferpents tafted the offering, and 
dragged themfelves flowly round the altar. But it 
muft be obferved that fome of thofe reptiles attach 
themfelves like dogs to their maftérs, and learn dif- 
ferent tricks, which are never after forgotten : thus 
We may, with fome certainty, fuppofe^ that the fer- 
pents of Ifis were taught to obey the voice or gef- 
tures of the minifters. The Cneph^ or divine good- 
nefs, was reprefented by an innocent adder ; and 
ftrength or power j by a viper. The priefts of Ethi- 
opia, as well as thofe of Egypt, wore the figure of 
the latter coiled up in their bonnets of ceremony ^ 
and we have already had occafion to obferve, that the 
diadem of the Pharaohs was likewife ornamented with 
this emblem*. 

The worfhip rendered to ferpents was not confined 
to particular towns of Thebais and Delta; for JElianr 

, * Sacerdotes JEihiopum et MgypHorum gerunt ptJeos ohiongos in 
vertice Umbilicum habentesy et ferpentihusy qifos Afpides appellant ^ dr* 
.iumvolutos. Diod. lib. iv. 

. voJL. lu H aifures 
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alTures us, that they were kept in all the temples of 
Egypt * : this feemi the more probable, becaufe i& 
was one of the moft ancient, or perhaps the firft fu-» 
perdition of the inhabitants of Africa, where the 
largeft adders were carefully collefted for the tem- 
ples of Serapis : fome of thofe brought by the Ethi-^ 
opians to Alexandria were twenty-five or twenty-fix 
feet in length; but they are found of more than twice 
that fize in Senegal. 

The want of documents prevents us from entering 
into further difcuffions concerning the particular de-< 
votion of the college of Meroé ; we know, however^ 
that it terminated in the moft fatal manner, from hav- 
ing conftantly oppofed the progrefs of defpotifm-^ 
that ancient malady of fovereigns. Ergamenes, the 
tyrant, who was cotemporary with Ptolemy PhUa* 
delphus, and a Greek by origin, is faid to have 
caufed all the gymnofophifts to be mailacred in one 
day } and this threw that part of Ethiopia into a 
ftate of defolation, whence it has never fmce recover-^ 
ed. Some ruins only are found of Axu?ny Pfelches^ 
and Naphthej where fome years ago the Jews, it waa 
faid, intended to form a ftate independent of the 
Turks and Abyffimans, This report, however, has 
not been confirmed ; and indeed they are to be con* 
fidered as not only incapable of executing, but even 
off meditating fuch a projeft, for they kiioW no other 
heroifm than ufury. 

The philofophers of Ethiopia, like thoïe of Egypt^ 
moft probably clothed their knowledge in allego- 

* De Nat« Ammal. lib x* cxp. % r. 

ries: 
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tics: on thîs muft have beeti founded the fable te- 
latedby Plutarch, concernîflg fome towns and villages 
fituated near the îfland of Elephantis, which Pharaoh 
Amafis promifed to cede to thé king of Ethiopia, if 
his gymnofophifts fucceeded in explaining certain 
enigmas. The Ethiopians, he adds, hazarded fome of 
their territories on the fame condition : but although 
we read other fuch ftories in the writings of the 
amplifier Jofephus, and in the life of iEfop, compofed 
by a feol called Planudes ; we muft not be tempted 
to believe that the fovereigns of antiquity were fa 
cafily difpofed to fport with their dominions : Egypt 
in particular was too fmall to be difmembered for an 
enigma, particularly by fuch good neighbours as the 
Ethiopians, who never attempted to turn afide the 
courfe of the Nile, concerning the poffibility of 
which more fhall be faid in the SeSion on Govern- 
ment* 

After what has already been obferved, it would be 
fuperfluous to refute the many different fyftems pro- 
pofed, ever fince the days of Ifocrates, on the origin 
of the worfliip rendered to animals. We find that 
the Egyptians, inftead of being the inveiltors, had 
brought that cuftom with them from Ethiopia, where 
it feems to have originated with the ferpents, and the 
fmall bull, fuppofed to be the bubalos of naturalifts. 
This animal, the dwarf of its fpecies, has horns re- 
fembling thofe of the moon; and the imagination of 
the Africans has frequently been ftruck by limilitudes 
much lefs obvious. The colony of Ethiopians, who 
4ook poffeflipn of the valley of the Lower Nile, in- 

H 2 ftea4 
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(lead of renouncing, became niore than ever attached 
to fuch fuperflitious pradices, when they remarked 
the utility of the cat, weafel, ichneumon, fparrow« 
hawk, vulture, fcreech-owl, ftork, aijd ibis. It wai. 
abfolutely neceflary to put fuch animals under the 
particular protedion of the law ; otherwife the couii* 
try would have been altogether uninhabitable. The 
Turks, who do not pretend to be idolaters, are as 
careful in preventing the ibis from being deftroyed as 
the Greeks and Romans* Whatever may be the re- 
ligion of thofe who fhall in future poflefs that coun- 
try, they will always continue to refped thofe animals, 
fo juftly named the purifiers of Egypt. 

It has always appeared unaccountable to the an- 
cients, as well as to the moderns, that fome town» 
fliould have adored crocodiles. Cicero is the only 
perfon who fuppofes that this was in confeguence of 
their utility * ; but he would have been much em- 
barraffed to explain in what confifted this advantage, 
£o inconceivable to much more able naturalifts. In 
the year one thoufand feven hundred and feventy^ 
having been particularly engaged in fludying the to- 
pography of Egypt, it firfl: occurred to me that Cop- 
tos, Arfinoe, and Crocodilopolis the fécond, the 
towns moft remarkable for the adoration of croco-» 
diles, were all fituated on canals at fome diftance from 
the Nile. Thus by the leaft negligence in allowing 
the ditches to be filled up, thofe animals, from being 
incapable of going far on dry land, could never have 

• Pojfem de khneumonum utilitaU? de crocodilorum^ de felwm 
Utere i fednoh ejfelw^us. Cicero dc Nat. Dcorum, lib. i. cap. 36.^ 

arrived 
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arrived at thofe three places, where they were confi- 
dered as the fymbols of water fit for drinking and 
Hvatering the fields, as we learn from iElîan, and 
more particularly in a paflage of Eufebius*. As 
long as this worfhip was in vogue, the government 
might remain aflureti that the fuperftitious would not 
negledt to repair the canals with the greateft exad- 

.-: jiefs. In the fame manner every dépendance could 
he placed on the Oxyrinchites for preferving the great 
<:anal, now known by the name of Kalitz il Menhir on 
which depended the arrival, among them, of thç fa- 
cred fi(h called oscyrinchus. Two other towns, in- 
deed, CrocrodilopoUs the third, and Ombos, had 
likewife their crocodiles: Mr» d'Anville hefitates in 
fixing the pofition of Ombos, but he fhould have 
placed it further inland, towards the foot of the 
Arabic heights, for we know that the inhabitants had 
dug vaft ditches for watering their plantations f. It 
is therefore eafy to conceive why the people of the 
Arfinoite Nome, or the province of Feium, had a 
crocodile called Suchu^ or the juft, ornamented with 
golden ear-rings and bracelets, as we learn from 
Strabo, That lizard was to them not the emblem of 
Typhon, as fome have believed, but of the water on 

.which their exiftence depended, fo. entirely, that they 

Per homlnem crocodllo tmpofitam riavem mgredientem ; navemque 
Jignificare motum in humido^ crocodtlmti vero aquam potui aptam. Eufeb. 
Pr^cpar. Evan, lib. Hi, cap. ii. 

t iEHan de Nat. Animal, lib. x. cap. 2i, The fituation of 
Crocodilopolis the third is not known ; but from what we know 
of the other towns,' which had the fame name, it cannot be fup- 
pufed to have been on the banks of the Nile. 

H 3 could 
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could not have fubfifled fix months if the canals to* 
wards Illahon had been negleâed. It is probable 
that the Ârfinoites endeavoured to draw fome au- 
guries from their facred crocodiles, relative to the 
future overflowing of the Nile, becaufe they were 
ftill more interefted in that event than thofe who 
lived in the towns along the river. 

We have already, in another part of this work, 
attempted to explain what might have been the ob- 
jeâ: of the worfhip offered to the fquiU, or fea-onion, 
by the people of Pelujium and Caftum^ fome of whom 
were attacked with a fwelling of the tympanite kind. 
End a delirium called typhomany^ which, as the term 
denotes, was an Egyptian diforder. It is furprifing 
that iaint Jerome, when fpeaking of this extenfion 
of the inteftines, did not perceive that it produced 
thofe effects, which he endeavoured to render ridi- 
culous*. It would certainly have been more rea- 
fonable to pity unfoftunate people, labouring under 
natural infirmities, produced by the fogs of the lake 
Sirbon, which are faid to be no iefs noxious than 
thofe of the lake Afphaltis, or the Dead Sea^ particu- 
larly during the heat of fummer. Mr. Pococke, who 
vifited the latter in April, found hirafelf aflJifted with 
a weaknefs of ftomach, and an exceffive dizzinefs, 
from having negleded, as he was told by^4;he people 
of the country, to ufe fufEcient precaution againft 
the vapors. When the Arabs pafs near that vaft 
river, where the water is fo thick that it prevents 

• Taceam de formidoïofo ^â^^norribili cept^ ^ crepliu vent fis in- 
Jiatl^qui Peluftacareltgioefi^ In >Ifai, lib. xii. 

animal 
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animal bodies from finking, they cover their mouths^ 
'and breathe only through the noftrils. 

Among the fuperftitions of the Egyptians^ fame 
at firil fight feem unaccoitntable, fuch as their de- 
votion to the flircw-moiife : it was revered in the 
to^\^l of Aîribh^ and emboli m ed after death in a fe- 
pnlchre for the purpofe at Buios^ although the dif- 
tance between the two places was more than fifty 
miles. The eyes of that little animal being almoft 
as much concealed as thofe of the molcj Plutarch 
pretends, that the Egyptians^ believing it to be en- 
tirely blind, fancied m this ibme fimilitode to the 
diminution of light in the m' aning moDJi, and to the 
AthoTy or the attribute of thç Divinity perfonified 
under that name, which was, in faft, the incompre* 
fîenCbilîty of God, compared with the darkeefâ of 
tiight and of chaas. But before any fuch forced 
aod complicated références were invented, fome much 
«lore natural property muft have been difcovered in 
the fhrew-moufe. It has always appeared to me that 
the Egyptians, like the Greek naturalifis, confiderecj 
that animal ^s belonging to the clafs of weafels*, 
iRhich received equal proieftion with the ichneumons. 
The latter, we know, wer-e confecrated to the Egyp- 
tian Hercules, who was the fame divinity with the 
Hercules of Thebes, in Beotia ; but as Greece pro- 



• The Greeks g*ve iht same of m)eafci*moiifi to tàe ftirc\ii^ 
moufe, becaufe they conceived xl partook of the nature of both 
thofc avumals. Tîiîs was certainly a more proper term than that 
«}f muS'ûrûnfuSf which wan ufed by the LatiiM, for k had davn^ 
refemblasce to the vveafel and Monc at dl to tbe fpidtr- 
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jduced no ichneumons, the Thebans made no àxSS.t 
cuhy of fupplying their place v^ith weafels ; and al^ 
though Greeks, fays iEliàn, they are not lefs ridicu- 
lous for adopting fuch an abfurd devotion *. The 
inveteracy of the weafel towards rats and mice made 
the Egyptians place that animal uuder the protediou 
of the law ; and finding fomething of a refemblance^ 
however trifling, in the fhrew-moufe, they were led to 
imagine all the fymbolical doârine already men^ 
tioned. 

Some facred animals poifefled only enigmatical and 
augural properties, in whatever manner they arc 
confidered : fuch was the fcarabee, dedicated to the 
fun, and very diflferent from the uglyinfeâ: mentioned 
by Pliny. From the defcription given by Orus Apollo, 
who fays it refembles the fparkling luftre of the eye of 
a cat in the dark, we may conclude that the Egyptians 
had taken, for the fymbol of the fun, the great golden 
fcarabee, called by fome the cantharides. This infeft 
is frequently feen in gardens, where it feeds on ants 
and fmall worms ; when the light falls direûly on 
the fhield of its wings, it has perféûly the appearance 
which the Latin tranflator of Orus Apollo calls, radiis 
inftgnita. The other fcarabees of Egypt were the 
monoceros, with one horn on its corfelet, and the 
horn beetle with two, which it fhuts like pincers. All 
the fuperflitions, relative to thefe three infeûs, were 
confidered as very ancient ; and they appear to have 
been common to the Ethiopians, and other inhabit- 

* Tbebaniy quamvh naiione Gract, rifu funt ohruendi ; qui muJleUam^ 
Ml attd'w^ rcligiofe colunt. De Nat. Animal, lib. xii. cap. 5. 
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tints of Africa, even before Egypt was inhabited *• 
Some traces of the fame worfliip are found, not only 
in. the holy cricket of Madagafcar, but likewifc 
among the Hottentots» who, as we read in the General 
Hiftory of Travels, look with veneration on the perfous 
over whom either the fcarabee with golden rays, or 
the horn-beetle of the Cape, chances to pafs, becaufe 
they confider it as a fortunate omen. What appears 
flill more furprifmg is, that the fame prejudices,, with 
regard to the fcarabee, have been introduced info 
Europe, where it is called by the vulgar, the Fly xf 
the Lord^ This fuperftition could not have proceeded 
from the writings of St. Ambrofe, becaufe they are 
never read by the common people, who muft, there- 
fore, be ignorant that he has frequently compared the 
Meffiah to a Scarabée, without leaving us even the 
Ihadow of a conjefture on what fuch a ftrange conv 
parifon could be founded. * In many places of Europe 
the fong of the cricket is likewîfe conlidered as pro- 
pîtious \ and many perfift in preferving thefe infects, 
although their fhrill and monotonous noife is almoll 
infuppor table, when they become very numerous. 
Whatever may be the devotion of Europeans towards 
crickets, it does not equal that of thd* Africans, Avho 
jnake a Jiving by rearing them ; and the rich would 
think theinfelves at enmity with heaven, if they did 
not preferve whole fwarms in ovens, conftrufted ex* 
prefly for the purpofe. . It fhould be conftantly re- 

* Scarabées are, even now, fcen fculptiired on ftonesîn tlieroya| 
fcpulchres of BibanrclrMoluk^ We have already obferve4 that thofc 
inonuznents arc more ancieat than the pyramids. 

membercd. 
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membered, that the minds of the lower cisifs at 
people are liable to be forcibly ilruck with trifling 
matters. Not many years ago the French peaFants 
began to render a idnd of religious worfiiip to the 
chr^alis of the catterpillar, found on the great nettle» 
becaùfe they fancied it revealed evident traces of the 
IKvinity. M. des Landes aflfures us, that the curates 
had even ornamented the altars with thefe maggots ; 
as grafshoppers and canary fparrows are kept in cages- 
îa Spain to ling during the celebration of maft** 
If the imagination of man can be carried to thi» 
point in our temperate climates, can any perfon be 
forprifed that the Africans, whofe fancy is exalted 
by the fire of the atmofphere, (hould difcover fome 
f efemblance between the horns of the moon and thofe 
of the bugles ; or between the horn-beetle and the 
xodiacal Bull ? 

In the monuments defcribed by Montfaucon and 
Count Caylus, the Egyptian women are feen feeding 
<|he fcarabees on tables, or altars. This probably 
teprefents the real mode of drawing auguries from 
thctfe infefts, which were treated nearly in the feme 
manner with the chickens at Rome, in the ceremony 
of what Cîcero calls, the Iripudium^ and terripavium^ 
in his fécond book on divination. However whiou 
fical thofe pradices may appear, they do not equal the 
mode invented by the Chinefe for confulting the tor- 
toife, which is one of their greateft oracles. That tom 
perftition furely was not derived from the Egyptians^ 

* Recueil des differenisTraîtéa de Phyfique, and Barcttî'a LettCM 
on Spain. 
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for the tortoife has never been even mentioned among 
their facred animais ; yet all attempts to afcertain ex- 
aftly the total number, have been hitherto înefFeâual j 
and the refearches of Mr. Blanchard, inferted in the 
ninth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
fcriptions, are altogether imperfefk and inconfiftent. 
We fliall, however, indicate here nearly all that caa 
be known of that matter from ancient authors; and, 
after having fpoken of the objefts of fymbolical w<w- 
fliip, we (hall endeavour to develope the real fe^ti- 
jnents of the Egyptians concerning the effençe of the 
Divinity. 

In a burgh, fituated at the northern extremity of 
the lake Mareotis, a facred bull was fed ; and although 
many other towns of Egypt praâifed the fame devo- 
tion, yet the names of Hermonthis, Heliopolis, and 
Memphis only, are recorded. The reputation of the 
bull Apis eclipfed that of all the others, as foon as 
the court of the kings was transferred to Thebes j but 
in other refpeâs the Egyptians had as great veneratioa 
for the environs pf Memphis as for thofe of Abydot. 
The learned cannot agree on the term fixed for Ac 
life of Apis : Plutarch pretends that he was drowned 
at the age of twenty-five years ; and this, according 
to him, agreed with the number of charaâers c<m- 
tained in the Egyptian alphabet : but Mr. Butter, who 
fucceeded in finding out the Egyptian letters, by ftu- 
dying the fillets of the mummies, aflerts, that they 
did not exceed twenty-two. It is probable that Apis 
was deftroyed a€ foon as his appetite and vigour flagged 
underthepreflureof age, be<:aufe ia that (late he could 

not 
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not give favorable auguries, the only fervice res- 
quired of him by the people. It may be prefumed 
that the pullariiy attached to the Roman legions, pre- 
vented, in the fame manner, the facred chickens from 
living beyond a period prefcribed by certain rules of 
the arufpices. The Egyptians drew prognoftics alfa 
from the voice of children, who fang and played in 
the proceflion of Apis, or at the door of his ftalL 
Mr. Jablonfki obferves, that the oracle of the Jews, 
known by the name of BauKol^ or daughter of the 
voice^ appears to have been the fame with that of the 
children in Egypt, who became prophets before they 
were men. 

Several towns of that extraordinary country, fuch a& 
Momemphis, Chufe, and Aphroditopolis, kept facred 
cows ; but the common burying*place of thofe ani- 
mals was at Atharbechis, whither their bones were 
brought in boats. Cats received almoft exaâJy the 
fame treatment ; it was unlawful to kill them in any 
part of the country, and when dead they were buried 
at Bubaftus. Bears had likewife their fepulchre, pro- 
bably at Papremis, a town dedicated to Typhon, or 
the evil principle, who was fuppofed to be calmed by 
having worfliip rendered to the hippopotamus, the 
true fymbbl of the typhonic ipnu That animal, fo 
far from coming at the prefent day to Old Cairo, 
never defcends below the cataraôs of the Nile, aiid 
it was by mere chance that one was taken atDamietta, 
after having loft itfelf in following the courfe of the 
rjver. In ancient times the race muft have been much 
more,numerous than at prefent ; and we find lions 

and 
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and tygers diminifhing in the fame manner. This i$ 
likewife fuppofed to be the cafe with the crocodiles 
of the Nile, for they certainly never (how themfelves 
now in thofe places, where Seneca fays they were 
very abundant in his time*. 

It feemed, indeed, as if the Egyptians had intended 
to make their country the receptacle of beafts ; and 
yet they did not poffefs fo many different kinds as 
Cicero intimates. In the firft place, thofe ufed for 
burden, like the dromedary, the camel, and the ele- 
phant, were excluded, as well as all folipedes j for 
the horfe was never admitted among the fetiches , and 
the Egyptians always difcovered a great antipathy to 
the afs. This has been afcribed to its fkîn, which is 
generally red in that country, where all animals of 
that color were fuppofed to contain tlie elfence of 
ibme diftemper : in faft, the Egyptians conceived.it 
to be incompatible with a good conftitution; and 
although their naturalifls have been turned into ri- 
dicule on that account, even by M. Montefquieu, their 
opinion is certainly more and more confirmed, at leaft 
with regard to cattle. 

It is remarkable that the fame animals were gene- 
rally confecrated in two different towns ; as we find 
to have been the cafe with lions, dogs, rams, and 
wolves. ^Han pretends that the inhabitants of the 
great Lycopolitan prefeftory took care to pluck up 
entirely that fpecies of aconite, vulgarly called wolf's^ 
bane^ lefi it fhould injure any of the objeds of their 

• Nat. Queft. lib. xir. cap. 2. It muft, however, be fuppofed 
that Seneca was well informed. 

vene- 
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ITic perch, or the fifli called the variole, was fcefd 
în great veneration at LatopoHs ; the carp^ at Lepi- 
dotum, a town of Thebais ; the pîke at Oxyrinchus j 
the fea-bream, or reddifh-fparus, atSyene; and thc^ 
meotis in the ifland Elephantis : but the charac- 
tcriftics of the latter are not known, any more than 
ihofe of the phyfa, which feems to have anfwered 
likewife fome fuperftitious purpofes. The Greeks^ 
however, were greatly mîftaken, when theyConfiderecf 
the eel, becaufe not eaten by the Egyptians, as be- 
longing to the facred fiflies : many things prohibited 
fcy the dietetic regimen muft not be counted among 
the number of fetiches ; but wotlhip Was Certainly 
paid to ferpents at Mètellîs, in Lower Egypt, aiid pro- 
bably at Terenuthis. All the temples contained, in- 
deed, different kinds of reptiles, the mofl remarkable 
of which was the horned adder, revered in fome 
parts of Thebais ; and, according to all appearances, 
in the ifland of Elephantis, as well as at a little town 
called Cnuphis, fituated towards the twenty-fifth 
d'agréé. 

The hiflory of the facred plants of Egypt has al- 
ways been very obfcure ; and we only know that 
great veneration was teftified there for the nymphéa^ 
the poppy, the olyra, the papyrus, the ftjoill, the 
abfynth of Tapoforis ; and, as Veftling fays, wild 
muftafd. To thefe were added, the perfea, différent 
kinds of palm-trees, and the acacia, which probably 
gave rife to what is faid in the hiftory of Barlaom^ 
relative to a worfiiip rendered by the Egyptians' 

to 
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carried by the favorite birds of Venus *• It is not 
Emifs to obferve here, that the obfervadons in Mii 
Malkt's work, relative to the cuftom of employiD^ 
pigeons in literary correfpondence, is extraâed froad 
fome Arabic authors, who have evidently cxaggeratedj 
and their tellimony befides is of no weight, with re* 
gard to the diftant periods to which we now allude* 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the government of 
Egypt fent letters to every town in the whole king- 
dom, announcing the increafe of the Nile — the mea^ 
furement could only take place at the three Nilomc^ 
ters ; and as pigeons were fo numerous, from their 
being the chief food in times of the plague, it feem^ 
naturial that the Egyptians fhould have preferred thera^ 
for conveying fpeedy information ; befides, it wa» 
difficult foV thofe meflengers to lofe their way there^ 
becaufe, in proportion as they afcended In the air» 
they faw themfelves furrounded by the fea, and vaft 
deferts of fand* 

Two towns, known by the name of Hieracopolîs, 
fed fparrow-hawks ; but a different fpades, brought 
from Ethiopia, and not hitherto afcertained by na- . 
turalifts, was confecrated in the temple of Phylae^r 
The eagle was revered in Thebais, and the fcreecb^ 
owl at Sais ; the vulture, the ibis, the tadorne, the 
ftork, and the puet, were univerfally facred, although 
they had no temples j while Arnobus afTures u% thrt 
fome chapels were dedicated entirely tofcarabees f • 



* Ode ix. 

t Araobii advcrfus Gent. lib. u 
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to the moft rigid forts of penance; but the fevereft 
of all, accoîdmg to thdr own confeffionj is the per- 
formance of a pilgritnage to the pagoda of the Great 
Lama, where they can arrive only by traverfiii^^] 
during thirteen or fourteen months, the moft frîghti 
fu! deferts, at the mercy of the Tartars and beafts of 
prey ; thole, who are more devout than the reft, con^ 
tinue their journey into Siberia, to vifit the ktitukîm^ 
ur particular bifhops ; and thus fuch wretches are 
found carrying their provi fions on their backs from 
Calicut to Selinginlkoi, in the fiftieth degree of 
north latitude* Until more information is acquired, 
relative to the motiYes of thefe prodigious journies, it 
will be difficult to perfuade me that the religion of 
Hindoftan is not derived from that of the Lamas. 

However warm climates in general may tend td] 
affeÔ the human heart with fuperftition, yet that ini] 
fluence is peculiarly remariiable in Egypt ; the priefts j 
do not fcem to have had any interefl to increafe thej 
perverfe genius of the fanatics ^ becaufe they pofFeflec 
a fixed revenue from lands, which were ceded to far 
CIS at a very trifling rent, and confequently ndt 
fubjeft to variation. From this were deduced the 
fums neceffary for repairing the temples, procuiing 
vlâîms, and defraying all the expences of facrificefl 
They ftiould not, therefore, be compared with tholq 
înfiamous vagabonds in Italy, who, borrowing their 
name and character, begged in the ftreets of Rome, 
from the fécond hour of the day to the eighth, when 
they returned tofhut the temple of Ifis. Such con- 
duct 
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4\xâ would not have been permitted in Egypt among 
the vileft clafs of men, much lels among thepriefts; 
for no beggars were tolerated by the law. 

When the members of the facerdotal order enjoy 
0. certain incûme^ and are prohibited from begging, 
they muft lurely be iuterefted in maintaining the 
eftablifiied religion, whatever it may be : But no 
inducements remain for introducing new fuperfti- 
ions, which muft appear to them as more dan- 
erous than ufeful. 

The partition of lands in Egypt has always been 

onfidered as an eilential defeâ: in its political conft!^ 

ution. Diodorus pretends, that one third part, 

mounting to fix hundred and fifty fquare leagues, 

floras in pofleiEon of the facerdotal clafs ; and as an 

;qual portion belonged to the military, and another 

:o the fovereign, none remained for the people* Yet 

'this ftatement could not have been exaét; for the 

:onquerorSj called the Ihepherd kings, forced the 

people to give up their lands ; and we know that 

hey were afterwards reftored on the expulfion of 

hofe banditti* 

No dépendance can be placed on the opinions of 

erodolus and Diodorus^ with regard to the real 

principles of the government of Egypt. The con- 

itution had been certainly changed ever fince the 

daysof Sethon, who fpread fo much confufion round 

he throne^ tliat no medium could be found between 

xtreme liberty and exceffive flavery- As all mo- 

'^archial ftates have fome degree of fplendor under 

thdr firft dcfpots before they fink into eternal ob- 

j 2 fcurityi 
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rcurity ; in the fame manner did Egypt appear bril* 
liant for an inftant before its fall, 

Mr, Schegel, known by his learned Commentaty 
en the work of the Abbe Banier, fuppofes that eacli 
Egyptian prieft poffeffed only twelve arourse^ which i 
do not amount to the fame number of acres. Were 
our modern bilhops and rulers of monks reduced to 
the fame quota, fo far from riding in their carriages, 
they would fcarcely be able to purchafe flioes. Some 
authors, like Pierius, have fuppofed that the laws of 
Egypt did not permit the facerdotal clafs to keep 
horfesj and the regulation of Mofes might perhaps 
refer to that particular difpofition : but many of the 
learned are of opinion, ihat it related only to the 
climate of Paletline, which was peculiarly unfa- 
vorable to thofe quadrupeds. At all events , as his 
intention was evidently to change a race of Ihepherds 
into hufbandmen, he afl:ed wifely in prohibiting 
horfes ; and indeed a more eflfeftual plan could not 
be devifed for reforming the morals of the Bedouin 
ArabSj whofe high-bred mares are to them w^hat (hips 
are to the Algerines, 

It mufl be acknowledged^ that w^e are at a lofs to 
determine the real divifion of lands in Egypt, By 
making each portion in the facerdotal order amount 
to twelve arourœ, the fame inconvenience arifes as 
in the military diflributlon, where, according to He- 
rodotus, the quota of the general was not greater 
than that of the private foldier; and this can never 
be credited. The fovereign, or the ftate, had to pay 
a certain fum in money or grain to thofe priefts who 
L ► were 
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iwere lent to Thebes for the adminîflratîoE of juftice. 
From this we may iafer that thç produce of thdr 
lands was not very confiderable^ particularly for mar- 
ried men; and no others, it appears, were ever admit- 
ted to the exercife of public fanaions. la this^atleaft, 
a few traces are feen of what feme have affe£bed to 
call the wifdom of the Egyptians. Their priefts, be* 
fides being maglftrates, had the infpeûion of the 
laws, archives, hiftorical records, public education, 
compofition of almanacks, aftronomîçal obfervations, 
furveying of lands, meafurement of the Nile, and, 
fmally, every thing belonging tir^medicine, falubrity 
of the air, and embalming- Thus, including their 
* wives and children, they amounted perhaps to one 
feventh part of the nation. Very erroneous ideas, 
concerning that body of men, are formed by thofe 
who compare them to the clergy of any country in 
JI!urope, where feven or eight convents of monks 
smetimes poflefs more revenues than the whole fa- 
"^cerdotal order of Egypt. Tet the latter performed 
continual labors j and being fub divided into different 
clafles, each had particular occupations. The firft 
[Comprehended the prophets, who prefided at the tri- 
bunal, where their decifion was given without fpeak- 
ing, merely by turning the image of Truth to one or 
other of the parties. If the reprefentation of a fu- 
Fperb monument of Thebais, inferted in Mr, Pocock*s 
Travels, can be regarded as exaS, the judge held that 
image fufpended at the end of a kind of fceptre^ 
and not hanging to his neck, as is commonly fup- 
pofed, 

r -^ The 
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The ancîdnt Greeks had fallen into egrcgiotis er- 
rors, with regard to the figmfication of the word 
ffùphef^ although it originated in their ovm language; 
and Plato toot feme pains to adjuft their ideas. 
TTiorej fay^ he, are truly ignorant, who imagine 
that the prophet predî£ls future events \ for that be- 
longs^ Continues he, to the manth alone, and he is 
always a fool^ a madman, or a maniac* From this 
it refaits, as Plato obferves, that the prophet was 
nothing more than the interpreter of tlie prediftion^ 
and could not be the author; becaufe it was requîfite 
for him to be in his proper fenfcs, which was irre- 
concileable with the fpirit of prophecy* Thus the 
miferable being, qualified with the name of mantis^ 
like the Pythia of Delphi, was nothing more than 
the inftrument of fuperllitîon ; for all depended on 
thofe who interpreted the oracle. If we read, that 
the Pythia fometimes received money to give favor- 
able anfwers to one town in preference to another, it 
muft not be believed that fiie alone was bribed, but 
all the troop of fycophants attached to the oracle of 
Delphi. 

With regard to the Egyptians, Clemens of Alex- 
andria points out pofitivcly what were the fundions 
of their prophets. It was neceflary for them to be 
well verfed in jurifprudence, and to know exaftly the 
whole collection of laws, human and divine, inferted 
m the t^n firft canonical books^ which were fuppofed 
to contain every tiling relative to religion. Thus the 
prophets were not remarkable for being learned in 
profane fcience Î while the facred fcribes, or hiero- 

grammatifts. 
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gTammatifts, from applyîng themfelveâ to the ftudy 
of hiftory and natural philofophy, attraÛed great 
conGderation^ and were ranked before the aftrono- 
mers and geometricians, or arpedonaptes, who ae* 
verthelefs belonged to the firft clafs» as well as the 
hieroftoliftes*. 

After thefe came the comaftes, who prefided at 
public feafts, the zacores, niocores, and the pafa- 
phores, who took care of the temples, and ornamented 
the altars, the fingers, fpragiftes, phyfidans, embalm- 
ers, and finally, the interpreters* The latter appear to 
have been the only people capable of fpeakîng a little 
Greek j for the other priefts knew nothing but the 
Egyptian language, which differed very little from 
that of Ethiopia. During the conqued of the ihep- 
herd kings» it was found impoffible for thofe who 
fpoke only Arabic, or the Phenician language, to 
make themfelves underftood by the EgyptiaiiSt This 
obfervation, as well as many others, tends to prove 
the error of thofe who imagine Egypt to have been 
peopled by Arabs, who had paffed the ftrait of Bab- 
el- MandeL In that cafe, inftead of being fo very 
different, the Egyptian language muft have remjiined 
a dialed of the Arabic. ^ 

With regard to certain monks called Sanfis and 
Rembotes^ faid to have lived in Egypt many centuries 

* Aulas GelîiuSj and Macroblui, attribute great ikfll m ana- 
tomy to the Egyptians, *rbey pretend that their priefts of the 
fir (I clafa were Confe crated by mbljtng balm on the ring-finger cf 
the left hand^ the vein af which they belkved came direâly 
from the heart. 

1 4 before 
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before the exiftrace of Chriftianity, and evien. prior- 
to the iiivafion of Cambyfes, we may venture to àfiert9> 
that the whole is a fiétion ; becaufe no fuch droneg 
are mentioned by any of the Greek authors^ who 
ever wrote concerning Egypt. Neither can we fup- 
pofe, that a clafs of men could have remained in 
that country, who, belonging neither to the clergy, 
the military, nor the people, muft have been more 
expenfive than -all the other facred animals together. 
It wtis in the time of confiifion occafioned by thO' 
defpotifin of the Roman emperors^ that Egypt firfl: 
became a prey to legions 4>f cénobites ;. and that 
plague alone proved more fatal than all thofe re«^ 
corded in the annals of the Jews *• 

Although Mr* Schmidt has publifhed a very learned 
Diflertation on the priefts of Egypt, it mufl be re«. 
marked, that an eflential particularity, forming one 
of their exterior charaâeriftics, has efcaped his at- 
tention. They carried, in the fame manner as the= 
kings, a fceptre exaftly in the form of a plough f. 
This cuftom feéms to have been taken from the an* 
cient gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who aflerted, that 
the firft alimentary grain was found near the ca- 
taraâs of the Nile ; and it is faid that a fpecies of 

* The firft Chriftlan monks of Egypt were called, in the Ian 
guage of the country, SaraBait, which fignifies people difobedient 
to the magiftrates, according to the interpretation of Bochart. The 
word Remobotes is perhaps a corruption of Remoites^ which feesDS 
likewife to denote factious people. 

f Sacerdofes jEgypttorum et JEthiofmm gerunt fceptrum informam» 
uratriJaBum^ quo reget ethm utuntur. Diod. SicuL lib. iv, 

wild 
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*ild fpelt really grows in that neighbourhood. The 
learned have had opportunities of feeing frequently the 
aratri formed fceptre of the kings and pnefts of Eg^^pt 
[on different monuments, and even in the hands of the 
I mummies, without knowing it to be fuch. Mr. 
t ley ton makes it an inftrument altogether ridicu- 
llous *, and Father Kircher, the moft unfortunate of 
[men in his conjeftures on hieroglyphics, fuppofes it 
to be an alpha. Indeed the Theban plough has 
fome little refemblance to the letter A ; but he fliould 
have perceived that this was not the firft of the 
[Egyptian charaders } for we know that they begaïl 
llby the t/jotby in honor of the genius who prefided 
[over fciences, Thefe fceptres, in the form of a 
[plough, are much lefs difgufting than the long nails 
[of theChinefej and it might appear extraordinary 
(lat ihe Egyptians ihould have taken from an inftru* 
linen t of that kind the chief emblem of royalty and 
priellhood, were we not aflbred of the great refpeft 
they always preferved for agriculture. Even their 
gods are reprefented cultivating the earth, and toil- 
ing in the fields, according to that allegorical ftryle 
-which has been the four ce of fo many fables ; and 
thus Ofiris was faid to have conftruded his owa 
plough, and opened the firfl furrow f* 

Egypt contained four choniathim, or celebrated 
colleges : that of Thebes, where Pythagoras ftudied; 

^ JouTBal from Grand Cairo, wn tten by the Prefctto of Egypt* 
f P r mus araira manu fùhrti fecit Of fis ^ 

Mt Uneram ftrro faTuiim^iî humum^ Tîbuîlus, lib. u 

that 
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thatofMemphis» where Orpheus, Thale$, and Demo- 
aitus are laid to have beeB mftr uâed j that of Hdiopo* 
lis, frequented by Plato and Eudoxus; and finally that 
of Sais. The legiilator Solon vifited the laft, mod pro- 
bably with the hope of difcovermg fome memoirs 
relative to the town of Athens, which pafied among 
the Greeks for a colony founded by the Saites. As 
this college was lefs ancient than the reft, it had not 
the right of fending deputies to the great council of 
the nation at Thebes, where ten members from each 
of the other three, formed the tribunal of thirty^ 
prefided by a prophet, to whom hiftorians have given 
the title of Archidicailes. 

It is difficult to fay in what manner the Greeks, 
who fojoumed in Egypt, paflfed their time. Plato 
feems to have tranlaâed commercial afiairs; and they» 
in my opinion, interefted him more than the ftudy 
of the fciences, or the hiftory of the Egyptians, 
concerning which he has given us fcarcely any inform<« 
ation, although he refided thirteen years at Heli- 
opolis and Memphis, -Yet the continental voyages 
of the Greek philofophers and poets have contri- 
buted more than any thing elfe to illuftrate the hiftory 
of that region^ Without their aid,' and the annals 
of the Jews, we could have known little of a coun- 
try, where all the monuments are dumb, and not 
a fmgle volume remains of the whole library of 
Thebes. 

What Eufebius relates of a college at Alexandria, 
compofed of priefts who were all hermaphrodites, 

muft 
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muft be confidered as cnrirely fabulous •- On the con- 
trary^ no petfon, who was born with any remarkable 
bodily iraperfeftion, could be confecrated in Egypt ; 
End the very animals^when deformed, were never ufed 
either for facrifice, or in fymbolical worfhîp* Eufe- 
bîuSj pretending to praife Conftamîne, places boldly 
.among his greateft aflions the order gÎTen by him for 
flaughtering without mercy all thofe pretended her- 
maphrodites of Alexandria* Could this account be 
credited, it muft încreafe our deteftation of a mon- 
fier who fliould have been long before tired with 
aflaffi nation. Nothing could be more abfurd and 
cruel than to înfli6: death on women, w^ho were un- 
fortunately condemned by nature to a deformity not 
uncommon in Egypt ; and, fortunately, we find no 
other ecclefiaftical writer bearing tedimony to this 
pretended murder- Conftantine, however, afted 
w^ith very little policy, in removing the portative 
Nilometer from the place where it w^as generally 
kept ; and this inflamed fUlI more the minds of the 
people, becaufe they perceived that he a£led in tri- 
fling matters from inftigation. Whether that inftru- 
ment remained in the temple of Serapis, or in a 
Chriftian chapel, did not affeÛ in the leaft the over- 
flowing of the Nile J but his condud violated ex- 
tremely thofe ancient ufageSj .which^ fome nations 
confider as their chief riches. 

• In Vit. Confiant* lib* it< c. 25. — ^Tlie Greeks of AJeKaiidria 
profeff<?d a worfliîp very different from the aacient religion of 
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Conring has been more zealous than any othç? 
modern writer m combating the phantom of Egyp^ 
tian mfdom. After reducing all the pretended phi-, 
lofophy of that country to a colleftion of grofs opi- 
nions, he accufes the very phyficians of holding a 
confiant intercourfe with demons, and of being ut- 
terly incapable of curing any diforder *. From this 
we may judge that Conring was not the greateft phi^ 
lofopher of his age ; and by writing fuch palpable 
abfurdities, he difg raced his own judgment more 
than the reputation of thç Egyptians, who had be- 
fides to fuffer the unjuft imputation of atheifm* This 
muft be the cafe^ it was faidj becaufe they give two 
fexes to each element, and conclude by thdr great 
maxim, that God is all* But in faft they never pre* 
tended that the elements could produce by their own 
inherent power alone. On reading attentively what 
the naturalift Seneca fays on this diftinftion* we per- 
ceive that it was merely a vulgar method of expreft 
ing the difference between fire and light ; between 
vegetable and mineral fubftances j between air in a 
calm and in an agitated ftate; between frefli an4 
fait water f. However ridiculous this may appear at 
the prefent day, it was far from being fuch in thofq 

* De Hermciica Mcdidna, cap, x< & sL 

fM^yptn quatmr efrmeniafecere ; Jitnde ex^nguUs hina^ marem tÈ 
JaminamM j^erem nmrcmjudkanty qua 'veneius c^; famrmm^ qua ne!m!ofu$ 
Csf imrs. Âquam inrliém v&cant mure ; muMrem^ùmnem ft Hum* Ignsm 
VP^ani wafculump qua arddjlanma^ C3* frmlnum qua kcti inmmus 
ia^'^M TirruM jhrilanm^ marem vocantj faxa caut^Jque ; fanûn^ 
ttomsn affigrtant hnk tra^^hdi ud culluramt. Sençca, Nat, Qaaeft, 
Vh, liu cap« 14^ 

diltant 
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diftant times, when natural philofophy, like a child 
beginning to walk, made its firft eflforts to leave the 
cradle. The Egyptians thought to have done a great 
deal by perceiving that nature poffefles four element- 
ary fubftances. Their ideas on this point were infi- 
nitely more rational than thofe of the Chinefe, who 
extend the number of elements to^five, although 
they exclude the air ; and as their imagination is 
heated, they pretend that their hing^ or elements, 
are animated by five genii, who produce fucceffively 
a dynafty of Chinefe emperors. Thence, fays Vit 
delou, proceeds that formula fo common in their 
books : Such a dynajly reigned by the virtue of wood; 
fuch another by that of metal^ earthy Jire^ or tvater. 
The yellow color would make us fuppofe that the 
Tartars are now confidered as belonging to the earth; 
but Vifdelou aflures us, that their dynafty is believed 
to be produced by the genius of water. From this 
we may conclude, that the Chinefe are the greateft 
raetaphyficians in the world. 

The axiom, God is all^ has in itfelf no precife 
meaning; but, depending on interpretation, may 
be explained in very oppofite fenfes. It feems there- 
fore to be very improperly introduced as proving the 
atheifm of t]ie Egyptians. Yet all the efforts of 
Cudworth to juftify them, although the cafe was not 
difficult, failed entirely, becaufe he confided too 
much in thofe apocryphal works, known by the 
title of Hermetic Books, which are the confufed 
and defpicable forgeries of fome Chriftians. After- 
wards he applies to the authority of Jamblichus, who, 

if 
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if he evea had not been a fool or a vîfionarjr, could 
never be fuppofed to poflefs any knowledge of the 
[Egyptian dodrine relative to the effence of the Di- 
vinity, when he mentions Ofiris a^ one of the three 
chief gods, as Cudworth himfelf acknowledges *• 
This blunder enervated the force of all his other 
proofs; for Ofiris, fo far from being in the firft rank 
of the gods, did not belong even to the fécond, 

As Warburton believed that the unity of God 
was announced in the celebration of the myfteries 
originally inftituted among the Egyptians, it refulted 
of courfe, that they could not be atheifts. Thefe 
myfteries became afterwards a branch of finance for 
the republic of Athens, where the admiffion was 
fo very expenfive, that Apulsbus rallies Lucius with 
having frequented fuch ceremonies, until he had re- 
duced himfelf to his only robe ; and the priefts ad- 
vifed him to part with that likewife, to be initiated 
anew |. This demonftrates that the work of Apu- 
lœus, fuppofed by Warburton to be an excellent apo- 

• Cudworth, Syft. Intcllcc. cap. t. Jambîlchua de Myft* 
^j^yptiorum, fedl. viii. 

t P^t'^^ojujfus^ vejïe tpfa mea^ quamvu pam}ula dtftrata^ fi^i-^ 
mtem corrqfi fummuîam^ et tdipfum pr4iceptufnfueratjj^cialiier. Met. 
lib. xi.— ^This alludes to the myfteries of Ofiris, celebrated at Rome* 
It is aftonifhing that Warburton fhould have made fo little difficulty 
of believing that on thofe occafiona even women and cbildren 
were told that Jupiter Capitolinus was nothing more than a dei- 
iied man, unworthy of their incenfe and vidims. It is certain 
that the Jupiter Optimus Maximits was not by any means a 
deified man. 

logy 
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logy for the myfteries, was, on the contrary, a fevere 
fatire on thofe vagabonds, who paflfed thetnfelves for 
Egyptians in Greece and Italy, where they were calK 
ed ironically the terreftrial ftars of the great reli- 
gion. Thofe villains employed every kind of in- 
trigue and profanation to obtain money from the de- 
vout, and they frequently fucceeded in depriving 
them of their very clothes. Such was their extreme 
artifice, that they infpired the hearts of the common 
people with fanaticifm, at the fame time that they 
favored all their debaucheries. 

It is no longer doubted that the Greek hierophants 
introduced by degrees great changes into the dodrine 
of the myfteries of Eleufinian Ceres, if it be true 
that, in the time of Cicero, they announced fecretly 
all the gods of Paganifm as deified men, they were 
greatly miftaken. But even fuppofing that this error 
was Tèaliy inculcated among the Greeks, it did not in 
any way concern the true Egyptians, who never went 
to Athens to confult the hierophants concerning any 
point of their religion, the doûrine of which we fhall 
now endeavour to explain. The attributes of the 
•Divinity feem indeed to have been perfonified with 
them, but in a very different fenfe from that of the 
Indians, who -attach themfelves folely to the. power 
of crédtîng, preferving, and deftroying, reprefented 
in the allegorical ftyle by three diftinft perfons. 

The Egyptians acknowledged an intelligent Being 
feparate from matter, whom they called Phthà : this 
Avas thé founder of *tlie univerfe; the living God, 
whofe wifdom perfonified had the name Neitb^ and 

the 
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the appearance of a woman iQ'uing from the body of 
a lion. Thus the Grecian mythology defcribed Mi- 
nerva as the offspring of the brain of Jupiter ; and 
little doubt now remains concerning the allegorical 
identity of Neith and Minerva. It is not neccffary 
here to be very prolix in proving that the fphinx, 
the real fymbol of the Divinity, never could have 
any reference to the overflowing of the Nile under 
the zodiacal figns of the lion and the virgin. Inde- 
pendently of many other reafons, it is evident that, 
in very remote tim^s, the increafe of the Nile did 
not take place under thofe two figns, even admitting 
them to be known to the Egyptians, which is far 
from being demonftrated. The zodiac, fuch as it 
now appears, is retouched and reformed by the 
Greeks, although fufScient traces of its origin re- 
main, to prove that it was invented by the Egyptians. 
They marked that circle with twelve feftions, and 
each of thefe being again divided into three, the 
whole fubdivifion amounted to fix-and-thirty. The 
isodiac of the Chinefe, called the yellow bandy has 
always confifted of twenty-four equal ferions ; and 
as each of thefe is likewife fubdivided into three, a 
totality is produced of two-and-feventy. 

The doftrine of the Egyptians with regard to W?//i&, 
or divine wifdom, may be fuppofed nearly the fame 
with that contained in the Hebrew parables attributed 
to Solomon, who had married a woman of Egypt, 
where many perfons of the female fex had names de- 
rived from Neith, in the fame manner that Sophia 
was introduced afterwards. 

Divine 
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ibivine goodnefs was the laft attribute of the Su- 
preme Being, perfonified among the Egyptians by 
the name of Gmph *^^ a Word famous in the Abraxes. 
Thus WÔ find this doûrine very different from that 
of the IndianSj^ with whom the Egyptians had only 
fome exterior refemblance, which vaniflies in a great 
meafure, when fubmitted to particular examination. 
But they differ in every thing from the Chinefe, who 
have peopled nature with gertii, without eftablifliing 
among them a proper degree of fubordination. What 
has been mentioned here is fufHcient to prove the 
illufion of Mr. Jabloniki, when he pretended that 
the whole Egyptian theology was founded on the 
fame hypothefis advanced by Spinofa, who^ he fan- 
cies, muft have read the Hieroglyphics of Orus 
Apollo. But furely nothing could be found there 
favorable to his principles ; for that Egyptian, bom 
at Phlccnebyth in the Panopolitan prefeuory, never 
fpeaks of the Divinity but as a Being diftindt from 
matter. Yet, unwilling to truft to my own judg- 
ment, where the acculation was fo weighty, and the 
fubjeft very obfcure, I confulted on this point, as 
. well as on many others, my ancient and much-efteem- 
ed friend Mr. Heiming, canon of Clevcs. That man, 
whofe whole life has been dedicated to ftudy, and 
who to great genius joins ah amazing knowledge ia 

* Jambliclius has corrupted thît word greatly, and Plutarch 
writes it Cneph^ which has flnce been generally adopted. The 
JÎthor of the 4^gyptians figniiied chaos in one fenfe, and in 
another the incomprehenfibility of God, and his flate prior to 
creation. 
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all patts of the fcîences, was of opinion that nothing 
tends to prove that the ancient Egyptians were even 
Inclined to atheifn?^. We do not fpeak here of the 
common people, who in no country of the world 
ever adopted fuch fyftenw j bccaufe they are conneft- 
ed with a kind of metâphyficB exceedingly compli- 
cated, and deftruftive of all found philofophy. Yet 
we do not pretend to infinuate, that the Egyptians 
did not fall into monftroua fuperftitions and errors ; 
for even their very princes were filly enough to be- 
lieve, fometimes, that they really beheld the gods *. 
Apparitions of that kind may proceed from a natural 
phenomenon, not unfrequent in any country, except 
perhaps under the frozen 2one, and confifting in a 
falfe dream fome inâants before the real fleep begins. 
Pérfons ïû good health, whofe minds are tranquil, 
and particularly children of both fexes, believe then 
to perceive head» generally without bodies, which 
move lightly from one place to another. Perhaps no 
naturalift or phyfician has ever examined why thofe 
knages^ preceding fleep for a few moments, always- 
reprefeat heads either of human beings, or fometimes 
of large animals. This may, perhaps, be occafioncd 
by the relaxation of the vital fpirits, when they be- 
gin to calm in the folds and meanders of the brain. 
The more ardent fanatics of T^gfpt might hzvc taken 

* Hiftôi^ mentions two Egyptian kings, Orus and Suphiiy who 
afFeded to contemplate the gods. The laft of thefc is fnppofed er-^ 
roncoufly to have been the author of a book called the /{cfy Amber : 
that produâion related to judiciary aftrology, which was niuch in 
vogue among the Egyptians* 

this 
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this falfe dream for the apparition of feme gemus^ 
efpecially as it preferred conftantly the iame foruu 
At this day, the Tufkifh monks, and certain Arab» 
of that country, have invented a method of pro- 
curing vifions* They begin by very long feftings^ 
and afterwards pray aloud in fome cavern or obfcurtf 
place, until their ftrength is entirely exhaufted. 
Thus a fyncope is ptoduced^ during which they ima^ 
gine that fire iflues from their eyes, and many phan- 
toms, either agreeable or difagreeable, dance before 
them. We can no longer doubt but this method waS 
pradifed by the Chriftian monks of Ireland on thofe 
whom they conduced into a Cave called the Purga- 
. tory of Saint Patrick ; and Mr. Sinner was wrong in 
fuppofing, that it had any refemblance to the myfte-» 
ties of Eleufiiiiaii Ceres *. Hunger principally caufe3 
the delirium of thofe mrfbrtunate wretches, fome of 
whom never recover j and yet we cannot lament their 
fate» 

The diverfity of the facred >animals of Egypt has 
made fome ignorant authors of the prefent day fup-» 
pofe, that the fundamental principles of religion were 
not the fame i n the different provinces. But it is 
cafy to perceive, trat the fymbolical worfliip was 
only fecondary ; and that all the animals were con- 
fccrated to the fame divinities, afterwards introduced 
among the* Greeks and Romans* Yet no perfon 
could think of afferting, that religion varied in dif- 

* EfTay on the Dogma of the Metcmpfyehofis, and of Pur- 
gatory. 
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forent quarters of Rome, or of Athens, becaufe he 
faw there the temples of Vulcan, of Jupiter, Miner- 
va, and Apollo, to whom the wolf was particularly 
confecrated by the Egyptians*. That animal, how- 
ever, was not more adored in the Lycopolitan pre- 
feûory, than the fcreech-owl at Athens, the eagle at 
Rome, the weafel at Thebes, or the raoufe in Troas. 
It might more juftly have been aflerted, that the 
four great colleges of Egypt did not always agree on 
feveral points of hiftory, natural philofophy, and 
aftronomy : that indeed appears well afcertained, 
and from it proceeded thofe contradidlions fo mani- 
fell in all the fyftems attributed to them by the 
moderns. Pythagoras, who ftudied at Thebes, feems 
to have imbibed two opinions compofing a part 
of his fecret doftrine. He maintained, in the firft 
place, that the earth was a ftar, or planet ; and, fe- 
condly, that it moved round the fun : both which 
opinions were afterwards taught by his difciple Phi- 
lolaus. Another hypothefis, differing little from that 
of Tycho-Brahe, had its partifans likewifç in Egypt* 
According to it, the earth was immoveable; but 
Venus, and Mercury were faid to turn round the fun; 
as we learn from the commentaries of Macrobius on 
the Dream of Scipio. Although thofe two fyftems 
feem fomewhat contradiflory, it is poffible that 
they were admitted by different colleges at the fame 
time. Thus all the difficulty is diffipated, and mat- 
ters are reduced to this, that as every perfon had the 

• Macrob. lib. i. cap. 1 7- 

right 
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right of thînkîng as he pleafed at Thebes, the fame 
liberty was claimed at Heliopolis, Sais, and Mem* 
phis. If it be alked again, why Ptolemy rejeûed the 
movement of Venus and Mercury round the fun, in 
oppofition to the authority of the priefts of Egypt ; 
we fhall only beg to know, why Tycho-Brahé did not 
adopt the fyftem of Copernicus. The ideas of man 
are frequently inexplicable : he fees the light, and 
direûs his fteps towards darknefs. 

Seneca fuppofes, without the flighteft proof, that 
Eudoxus and Conon, during their ftay in Egypt, had 
made inquiries into the fentiments of the colleges re- 
lative to the nature and theory of comets, without 
being able to difcover any thing. In the firft place, 
it is very poilible that Eudoxus and Conon never 
once thought of fuch matters ; but fuppofmg them 
even zealous in their refearches, they would proba- 
bly have found opinions very much divided. Yet 
the principal points of cofmography were univer- 
fally admitted, and the Egyptians did iiot difpute on 
the caufe of eclipfcs, which they attributed to a 
Ihade, nor on the form of the earth, believed by 
them to be round*. If ever any communication 
had been open between that country and China, the 
pretended learned in the latter would not have beea 
found, at the arrival of the jefuits, making the earth 
fquare, and difcovering fo great ignorance of thç 
caufe of eclipfes. They imagined in the firmament, 
fays Father Kircher, fome genius who placed at times 

* Dlogen. Laêr. in Proem. 
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his right hand on the fun, and his left on the moon ♦*. 
Then the drums and kettles were heard beating on 
every fide j the moft timorous concealed themfelves 
in cellars ; and the emperors frequently trembled on 
their throne. 

It is eafy to believe that, in Egypt, philofophica! 
opinions never troubled public tranquillity, nor agi- 
tated the date ; and we have fliewn likewife, that the 
diverfity of animals, confecrated to the gods, never 
occafioned any difputes between the different pro- 
vinces, as long as that country remained under its 
own civil inftitutions. But when conquerors intro- 
duced new lawsy and a police altogether defeftive, 
then indeed both hatred and jealoufy began to ap.^ 
pear, and the fanions of the towns were dreadful. 
Warburton affures us, that hiftory affords only one 
înftance of that kind ; but by a little examination he 
would have found at leaft four examples, without in- 
cluding the riot occafioned by that Roman, who had 
killed a cat, and committed moft probably fome 
other exceffes againft the eftablifhed cuftpms of the 
country. This was highly refented by the Egyptians, 
who always willingly rilked thçir lives to obtain ven- 
geance, and were remarkable for a fingular obftinacy 
in fupporting torture with patience |. The greateft 
torments frequently proved ineffectual in making 
them reveal a fccret, ox pay the tribute required by 

* China Illuiliata. 

t -^'gypi^^^ Hi iinf patteniiffime ferre torment a : i^f ci/! its mort homir 
nem JEgyptium in qUitJllQiiihus tortumy animatumquc vcriiatcm prodere. 
^^Iian. Hilt. Diverf. lib. vî. Ammianus MarcclIInus, lib.xxîî. 
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the Romans^ to V[hQin they did i2ot confider them* 
felves at all indebted. . Yet that obfUpacy was ex;<* 
tremely diâêreat from true courage, and itiU more,, 
if poflible» from what is called heroiûu. 

Warburton maiBtains likewife, that the combat of 
the Tentyrites and the pretended Ombites was not 
the effeâ of religious difputes. It did not indeed 
refemble the religious wars in France and England, 
becaufe only one man was jQain ; but yet we difcover 
the fame fanaticifm, excited ^through interefled 
views, not difficult to be deteâed, however appa* 
rently involved in darknefs. 

The difputes between the Cynopolitans and Oxy^^ 
rlnçhites concerning their dogs and pikes, termi* 
mated in open war. The Romans, who had then 
many regular troops in £gypt, might eafily have pre* 
vented thofe unfortunate people from proceeding to 
extremities. But they were allowed to fight, and 
when weakened by mutual loifes, they received fuch 
cruel chaftifements, that nothing feemed to them 
more defirable than pe?ice. When we fuppofe that 
interefted motives were probably concealed then un-» 
der an exterior of religious zeal, it ihould be ob- 
ferved, that this opinion is fupported by the tefti* 
mony of Mr, Pocock, and other modern travellers, 
concerning the frequent combats of the Arabs, who 
now inhabit both banks of the Nile, Such riots 
among thofe Mahometans were never occafioned by 
the facred animals, any more than the quarrels of 
the ancient Egyptians, Even in Europe, we find fre- 
quent enmities fubfifting between towns fituated near 
ç^ch pther on oppofite banks of the fame river; 

K 4 they 
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tbejr cannot poffl>lj be alike flouriflnng, and this 
inequality of fintune and power irritatia the nunds 
of the people. It was owing to the eridentlj cor- 
rupt text of JuTcnaly that the bMè opinion prevailed 
of the Ombites having fought with the Tentyrites 
abouttheircTocodiles. Tentyrus andOmbos were about 
one hundred miles diflant, and therefore not likely to 
have great interefts to promote under fuch vain pre- 
texts. The difpute alluded to really took place be- 
tween the Tentyrites and the inhabitants of Coptos. 
That town became exceedingly flourifhing, when a 
way was opened from the centre of Thebais to Bere- 
nice } for all the produâions of India^ AraUa, and 
die coafl: of Africa^ were brought thither on cameb, 
and partly forwarded dience in boats to Alexandria. 
In this paflage they had to pafs under the walb of 
the Tentyrites, who had no ihare whatever in that 
commerce, although thdr fituation muft otherwife 
have been very profperous, as we judge from the 
ruins flill extant of their magnificent temples. Prior 
to the reign of the Ptolemies, when the Egyptians 
had no road in Thebais, nor any veflel on the Ara» 
bian Gulph, it was not pofTible to forefee, that 
Coptos, fo far from the Nile, would one day poflefs 
the richeft commerce in the univerfe. The unex- 
peeled good fortune of that town excited the jealoufy 
of the inhabitants of Tentyrus; and we cannot 
be furprifed that it produced civil war under the 

Romans *, 

i 

• Juvenal lays pofitîvcîy that this dîfputc took place bctwcca 
<hc inhabitants of Tentyrus and Coptos: 

C^ajifir MËda refercmut mania Cofti* 

Although 
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• Although the capital towns of the Cynopolitans 
and Oxyrinchites were upwards of twenty miles dif« 
tant, yet their prefeâories either adjoined, or had 
no other reparation than the Nile. Cynopolis feems 
to have pofleifed little cultivated country; while 
Oxyrinchus was exceedingly flourifliing, and its 
good fortune withftood all the dreadful revolutions 
of Egypt fince the days of Cambyfes, until the 
Chriftian monks at length occafioned its total ruin. 
It was faid to have contained at one time no lefs than 
thirty thoufand of both fexes ; but this muit be con» 
iidered as a grofs exaggeration. The Abbé Fleuri 
iliould have exercifed more criticifm on what he 
copied from ecclefiaftical writers, and particularly 
from RuiSn, concerning this dreadful fcourge, which 
has defolated Egypt ever fince the third century. By 
fuppofing that only one fourth of thirty thoufand 
cénobites inhabited Oxyrinchus, then the metropo- 
lis of Heptanomis, the number would have been 
fufficient to depopulate the town, and reduce it to a 
wretched burgh, now fuppofed to be called Babnefé. 
The firft monks of Egypt, who replaced the The^ 
rapeutes, and copied many of their obfervances, in* 
habited the deferts, and labored for their fuftenance» 
In that fituation they ihould have been allowed to 
remain, inftead of being introduced into towns, 
where their morals became corrupt, and their beg* 
gîng importunities intolerable. No other means, it 
would feem, cpuld then be found of efcaping fuch 
vexations than by turning monk likewife ; and thus 
the monfter, by confuming its pwn vitfils in propor-r 

tion 
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tioa as its &zt mcrea&d» cx>d[d not avoid ddlruâiôn. 
Monadic order» ;ate never nearer ruin than when 
they become numerous ; becaiife, like edifices with- 
out any foundation, although they may efcape a few 
ihocks, they muft certainly be overturned at laft. 

TheEngiifli aûed wifely by not allowing more 
than one convent to remain in their wholç country : 
but the Turk», who govern Egypt blindly, feem to 
irely on the Arabs endrely for extirpating the mo* 
nafteries* It it certain, as Mr. Niebuhr infinuates, 
in his J)eJiripHQn of Arabia^ that a remarkable an* 
tipathy fubfiils between the Bedouins and the monks, 
who are generally very ill treated, when they fall 
into the hand^ of thofe enemies. They fufier fre- 
quently fuch fieges in their houfes, that they become 
infefted with the leprofy or fcurvy, like failors in 
long voyages from a fcarcity of vegetables. At this 
day, about forty convents ftill remain without thç 
walls of the towns in Egypt ; and their number feems 
to decreafe in the fame proportion with the bifhop^ 
TÎCS* The latter, according -^o an ancient Greek 
catalogue, once amounted to eighty-two *; but they 
are now reduced to eleven, exclufive of the Abouna 
ef Abyffinia, and another prelate who refides at Je* 
rufalem, where his fate is not preferable to that of 
the other bifhops who remain in Egypt. They arc 
in general obfcure men, and fo very poor, that they 

• This catalogue is indeed held very doubtful, becaufe it calk 
Sceriét Mandrorum a bifhopric. But that place, as well as others, 
ftxH more inconftderable, really held that rank ; and the greater 
pvf of the biiho|>a of £gyp^ were only yic^s^ 
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fcarcely Hve ; becaufe the Copts, who do not exceed 
twenty-five or thirty thoufand femilies, are incapa* 
ble of maintaining and clothing them decently» 
Thefe fafts are fufficient to give fome idea of the 
manner in which that unfortunate country is go» 
verned by the Turks. 

It has been already obferved^ that the revolt of the 
Egyptians, who attempted to deftroy the labyrinth 
was likewife a religious rage of the moft reprehen» 
fible kind. But that fenaticifm broke out under the 
Romans at fome period between the reign of An» 
guftus and tha^t of Vefpafian, or Titus. Strabo fpeaks 
of the labyrinth, as having nevet received any in* 
jury ; and Pliny mentions how much it fulBFcred from 
thofe who inhabited the town of Hercules and it( 
environs. By this we -find, that the event took 
place later than the voyage of Strabo ; and nothing 
but the inclination of the Romans was wanting to 
have prevented that diforder. 

Some authors, too much prejudiced in favor of 
ancient Egypt, have vainly ehdeavoured to juftiff 
every thing, however vicious or abfurd, appertain» 
ing to the worfhip of that country, which was the 
mother of the arts, and the fchool of fuperftition. 
According to them, religion in time changes fo en» 
tirely, that even the fliadow of its primitive form 
can no longer be difcovered: but we find, on the 
contrary, that the great maxim of the Egyptian 
priefts was to prevent all innovaJRns in religious 
matters, and their difciple Plato imbibed that opinion 
fp ftropgly, tha^t hç conceives no greater madnefs 

than 
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than to change any thing whatever in public wor- 
ftip*. All ceremonies and facrificcs, fays he, whether 
adopted from the favages, or introduced by thofe who 
confulted the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, orAmmon,, 
ibould be allowed to remain precifely as they are. 
Similar ideas are difcovered in the preliminary dif- 
courfe of Zaleucus and Charondas, as well as in the 
works of Cicero ; and we are therefore led to affirm, 
that the moft celebrated legiflators of antiquity pre- 
ferved invariably the fame fentiments both in theory 
and praâice. Solon, who reformed the whole re- 
public of Athens, and pointed out even the proper 
places for bee-hives and water-pits, never mentions a 
fingle word concerning the religion of the Athe- 
nians f . We cannot confider, under that point of 
view, his laws and inftitutions to diminifli luxury in 
burials ; and this evil, fo general in the whole world, 
jhould have been reprefled at Rome by the vigor of 
the twelve tables : nothing, it is faid, muft morç 
certainly deftroy the power of the Tartars in China 
than their funeral expencçs, if fome means are not 
adopted for reftraining this fpecies of oftentation, fo 
common to all the ancient Scythians. 

Thefe details mayferve to anfwer the inquiries of 
thofe who are aftonifhed at finding fome nations, in 
former times, uniting the wiCpft law^ with the moft 

♦ De Legîbus, piaL v. 

f Solon is faid to have built a temple at Athens to the vulgar 
Venus, *nj xwèvfJM, rhe faft however is far from being afcer- 
tained, and we cannot thence conclude that he introduced any re» 
form into religion. 

fpolifh 
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fbolifli religion. The greater part of their religious 
wrorfliip had been continued from favage life ; and 
civil inftitutions, on the contrary, could be framed 
only in a ftate of civilization. When the maxim 
was eftabliflied of admitting no innovations in fuch 
matters, many nations^ otherwife very poliflied, con- 
tinued to obferve ceremonies invented by barbarians* 
The legiflators we have mentioned fell into this er- 
ror, becaufe they made no diftinftion between the 
effence and mete acceflbry parts of religion : befides^ 
as the laws rendered them odious to all the vicious, it 
would not have been prudent to increafe the danger^ 
by incurring likewife the hatred of the fuperftitiouSé 

Pharaoh Bocchpris conceived the idea of removing 
the facred bull, called Mnevis^ from the town of He* 
liopolis, and by that moans he loft entirely the efteem 
of the people, among whom fuch animals had been 
worfhipped for a greater length of time than the 
Roman empire e:?|ifted. jifis did not difappear alto- 
gether at Memphis, until the reign of Theodofius ; 
and, according to Mr. Jablonfki, the firft had been 
confecrated one thoufand one hundred and feventy- 
one. years before our prefent era. Thus a regular 
fucceflion had taken place during a period of at lead 
fifteen hundred and fifty years : but we are induced 
to fuppofe it much longer, becaufe Mr. Jablonfki 
has been guided by the fentiment of Eufebius, and in 
fuch matters that of Manethon feems preferable *. 

The dietetic regimen of Egypt was wholly relative 
to climate, and as moft of the feafts and ceremonies 

* Pantheon ^gyptlac. lib. iv. cap* 2. 

were 
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were conneQ:cd wîth agriculture, the overflowing of 
this Nile, or afttonomy, the priefts concluded that 
their worftiip, like nature itfelf, fhould be invariablcé 
Béfides, they faw the fields well cultivated, while 
good order and abundance reigned in the towns, 
and they concluded that a country could never have 
become fb flourishing with bad religious inftitutions. 
But without citing any of the examples before our* 
eyes, it is certain that antiquity prefents a great num- 
ber of very profperous ftates, where the religion was 
nothing more than a tiflue of abfurdities and palpa* 
ble chimeras. In fuch cafes all the advantages en* 
joyed by the fociety fhould be attributed to the na* 
ture of the police and civil laws. It is not however 
the defective regimen of Egypt which fhould be 
blamed j neither do the feafls relative to agriculture 
deferve the animadverfions of philofophers. Thofe 
ufages, refpeftable in every point, are worthy of the 
highefl praife* But the fcandalous diforders com- 
mitted in the Mendetic Nome ; the worfhip of ani. 
mais in general ; the licentioufnefs introduced in the 
proceflions and pilgrimages ; the cruel difcipline of 
the devotees, and the indecencies permitted at the 
înftallation of Apis, excite abhorrence* When we 
add to thefe, and a thoufand other fuperfl:itions, the 
exceflîve expences occafioned by the embalming of 
certain animals, it is impofTible not to reprobate the 
oracle, which declared the Egyptians to be the 
wi/eji of 7iaiions^ as Socrates was fly led the wifefl of 
mankind. The power of truth may have operated 
in favor of a philofopher j but this extravagant praife 

of 
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oF the Egyptians could only proceed from a fcnti- 
ment of gratitude in the Greeks* They did not for- 
get their beitig itidebted to them for the arts and 
fciences ; and fcholars are inclined to believe thern^ 
felves inferior in knowledge to their maftcrs^ wen 
when they might well difpute the palm 4 

All the abufes iBre have mentioned prove, that the 
maxim of permitting no innovation in religious n^at* 
lers was falfe and pernicious ; whatever may be ad* 
vanced in its favor by Plato» The Egyptians at ail 
events might have been allowed to preferve what wa3 
<ralled the weeping worfliip^ becaufe gloomy people 
may require at times to be abandoned to their me^^ 
lancholy : but it was folly to let fucfa men fcourge 
themfelves in the temples. Thofe who get fo far be» 
yond nature, inftinâ:, and reafon, are capable of any 
crime, and can never be reftrained by civil inftitu-* 
tions. Thm it is found in Italy, that the proceflions 
of flagellants are generally compofed of the greaccft 
• villains* 

The doârînc of the Egyptians concerning the fu- 
ture ftate of the foul appears to have been very com- 
plicated. Mr. Mofceim has evenfuppofed that two 
opinions entirely oppofite reigned there *; becaufe he 
jcovM not reconcile the fentiments of ancient writers, 
fome of whom affirmed that the people adhered to 
the metempfychofis, while oth&rB denied the faâ* 
JBut this concradiâion, wh^h certainly exifts amdog 

* Ad Syftem. Intclledt* Cudvvorth, cap. iv. — ServîuÉ, tie 
Commentator of Virgil, attributes fikevvife a fmgular opinion td 
thf Egyptknsi which hawcYcri« evidently -fa)fc, 

authors^ 
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authors^ did not exift among the Egyptians, who do not 
appear to have ever known in early ages the doQrme 
of the tranfmigration of fouls* What we find ad- 
vanced in the works of Clemens of Alexandria, 
Diogenes Laertius, Philoftratus, and thePoemander 
of the pretended Hermes, originated entirely from 
Herodotus, who in that point has been greatly de- 
ceived. This cannot furprife us when we perceirc 
the manifefh errors adopted by the Romans and 
Creeks in writing on the religion of the Jews, to 
whom they afcribed different opinions totally un- 
known to that nation; and they could not have 
been aftuated by any intention of rendering them 
odious J becaufe that required no calumny* But 
their mifreprefentations proceeded folely from the 
little pains taken by thofe writers to obtain informa- 
tion I and the Romans in particular were fo ignorant 
in fuch matters, that they neither knew the hiftory 
nor dogmas of Judaîfmj even when it was tolerated 
at Rome- Are we to be perfuaded after this, that a 
man like Herodotus could not be deceived in writing 
the religious tenets of the Egyptians ; efpecially as 
he knew nothing of their language, and had to con- 
fult interpreters, who^ on the fingle article of the 
pyramids J amufed hlra with fuch lies as can no longer 
be believed, even by children ? 

Thofe who adopt ftridly the fyftem of the tranf- 
migration of fouls, like the Thibetans and Hindoos, 
take little pains about their dead bodies: they 
either commit them to the flames or to the earth 
immediately; while the Ethiopians and Egyptians 

did 
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did every thing poffible for their jptefervaiion. Oil 
thîs account they held the fea in horror ; for thofe 
who were drowned had but little chance of being 
embalmed. Yet as they continued to navigate the 
Nile, particular priefts were appointed to drag for the 
carcaffes, and convert them into mummies at the pub- 
lic expeace. This averfion to the fea was no incon- 
venience as long as the Egyptians neither had, nor 
wiflied to have any fleet; but when other timed 
brought different fentiments, it became neceffary to 
mitigate that opinion, which was alfo adopted incon- 
fiderately by the Greeks and Romans» Prophyry 
has preferved a prayer recited for the dead in Egypt *j 
and it proves to our fatisfaélion that the people of 
that country neither adhered in the leaft to the fyftem 
of the tnetempfychofis ; nor to that of fatality, 
which excludes all future rewards .and punifh- 
ments; nor to that called moral or real, where 
both are admitted* Plutarch gives us to underûand 
dearly that thofe people were miftaken who believed 
that human fouls paffed into the bodies of facred 
animals; aiid that opinion was attributed with as 
little foundation to the Egyptians, as the adoration 
of fwine and affes to the Jews. Had the Egyp- 
tians thought like the Bramins on all thofe matters, 
they would not have fed on the flefh of animals, nor 
immolated bulls, calves, goats, flieep, and many 
other viftims which the Bramins dare not eat, and 

* De Abftinentîa ab Ammal. 
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much lefs flaughter *. Any au of that nature, he* 
fides future punîihments, would entail on ithem the 
îgnominy referved for the pouUchis and the patiahj 
concerning whom we have reafon to wifli for more 
information. Occafion has already been taken to 
obferve how many fables are introduced into the 
. narratives of certain travellers ; and lefs acrimony 
fliould be teftified towards thofe who examine their 
aflertions by the aid of found criticifm. Every pre- 
caution is certainly neceffary at this day to prevent 
Europe from being filled with fuch falfehoods as 
thofe concerning the giants of Magellan. It is how- 
ever without reafon that the pouUchis and patiah arc 
fâd to reprefent in India two Egyptian tribes, called 
by Herodotus the caftes of boatmen and fwinc-herds. 
The Indians differ exceedingly from the Egyptians? 
by rejeûing drcumcifion j by admitting a hell in the 
loweft part of the Onderah ; and finally, by believ- 
ing that endlefs chaftifements are referved for certain 
crimes, fuch as fuicide and bcftiality f . The Egyp- 

tians 

• Holwell defcribes the cliaftlfement referved for the Bramina 
who kill animals» chap. iv. 

\ Suicide» according to the Indian tenets» is an ine^^piable 
crime» becaufe it interrupts the courfe of tranfmigration. Hovr 
they can reconcile the conduâ of the women who commit them- 
felves voluntarily to the flames with their religion» is difficult to 
conceive ; for their death is as much fuicide as that of Calanus 
and fome other Bramins mentioned by the ancients. 

It has been impofllble for me to learn what was the do6lrine of 
the Egyptians concerning fuicide» or how far it was conformable 

to 
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tians reprobated the idea of eternal punîfhments, and 
believied only în pufgatory, called in their language 
Amenthes. From that place no road led direâly to 
heaven, and thofe who entered there had to refume 
at a future day their former body, or the matter they 
had firft animated. According to the theology of 
the ifgyptians, the philofopherg, and thofe who had 
praâîfed the moft rigid virtue, were the only people 
whofe fouls went direftly to dwell with God j without 
pafling through purgatory, or ever' being fubjeft td 
tefurreftion. It is proper to obferve, that in this 
point alone their dogmas have fome little affinity with 
thofe of the Hindoos* 

In the Egyptian ceremonies a public cônféffioh was 
made in the name of fbme dead perfons, declaring 
that they had conftantly honored their parents ; that 
they adhered invariably to the religion of the 
ilate; that their- hearts were never fullied with a 
crime^ nor their hands tinged with human blood in 
the midft of peace ; that they had prefcrved and reli- 
gioufly difcharged every truft confided to them j and 
finally, that during their whole lives they had never 
given rcafon to any perfon to complain of an injury- 
All thefe conditions were evidently indifpenfable ftr 
thofe who hoped to efcapé the amenthes or purgatory} 

to that of the Greeks. The latter were probably the invcptors 
of the whimfical ceremony of ofciUatiofi, intended to aid the fouls 
of thofe who had hanged themfckea to pafs the Styx.. For thi 
purpofe fmall figures were fufpended by cords^ and kept a long 
time in motion, to ferve inftead of funeral ceremonies» which the 
religion and the laws refufcd to thofe who took away thcJr owa 
lives. curas hominum I '"• 

jL a and 
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and to me it appears obvious Chat this doârine on 
the duties of the man and of the cidzen is an ex- 
traû from what was read in the leffer myfteries, 
where it was probably ^ifplayed on two tables of 
ftone. The Greeks aflure us pofitively that two 
fuch tablets were brought before the initiated; and 
that circumftance tends to explain numberlefs diffi-* 
cutties. 

We are. here hiftorians : out objeft is only to enu- 
merate the different opinions, without attempting to 
indicate precifely how far they were dther whimfrcal 
or ufelefs» like that of making fouls return from 
amentbes to re-inhabit the earth. The uncertainty 
relative tothofcwho were to refume their former 
date» or^pafs immediately into heaven, rendered it 
neceffary to embalm cvety perfon through precau- 
tion; and Plutarch fkys^ that two places in Egypt, 
near Memphis and Abydos, were preferred to all 
others for interment» We have already remarked, 
that mummies, although very common at Memphis, 
are exceedingly rare towards Mad-fune^ or the buried 
town; feither becaufe a -mountain of ruins fruftrate& 
aU aitttmpts to penetrate into the vaults, or elfe the 
lilies d^pofited there are lefs numerous tham has 
been generally believed. El-Berbi is properly the 
place where the famous temple of Abydos once ex- 
ifted: but now even the pedeftals of the columns are 
removed, and cut into millftones, by the Turks and 
Arabs, whofe paffion for antiquities extends no fur- 
ther. Mr. Niebuhr, who was fent into Arabia by 
the late king of Denmark, pretends to have found a 

third 
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thind Egyptian biifTing^f;»)!!!»^, fituated about ûxïy 
miles from a place?whertt the R«dt Sea caxt mm be 
paifed on foot without ai:endlÎ0gt abov^ the mid-leg 
at low water. 

It i& very remaikable,, that (0 many Egyptian mo- 
numents fhould be difcovered in Arabia Bstrœa ^ 
and Mr. Niebuhr a0ures us that an entire Egyptian 
town; is aâually fent there, pofiefied of lands highly 
cultivated*, although never mentioned by any hit 
torian« The inhabitants of Herooac^is might have 
carried fome of their mummies about five miles be- 
yond what is cailled GiieUl-Mvkatfb^ or the hewn 
mountain. B»it we have never underftood that the 
Egyptians u£ed fepulchrai ftones, fuch as. Mr. Niebuhr 
calls Lei^b^^einey neither is any thing of the kind 
obferved in the Elyfiau fields, nor ia the great bury* 
isg-plbce between Sacbara and Biubaris^ on which 
the Greeks hare & ftrongly exerciibd their imagina* 
tions, Cocytus, that formidable river, is now only 
a little canal, parting from the Nile and Lethe ano- 
ther ftill lefs confiderable» The Egyptians, we may 
fuppofe, preferred that place for their fepulchre, be-, 
caufe they wiflied to be interred near the pyramids. 
Thofe monuments, ib well calculated to embelliih 
defcriptions, and £ar mc»-e important than the ditciies 
of Cocytus and Lethe, have never once been men. 

* So vieîefchone ^cbanene ^ne iœnnen ihretn urjprun^ nlçht vo^ 
fjerum Jîreifenden familien gehaht bahen; Jbndern mujfen notbtvendig 
von den Einwobnern einer groffen^adt bcrruhren. Undtvenn in dtefer 
jetze wujlengegend eine grcjfe fiadt g^anden batfo mufsjic uberbaupt 
fucb hejjer angebauet gewefenfeyn. Bcfchrleb. voo Arabien. 
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tioned by the Greek mythologifts, although the great 
pyramids on one fide, and the fmaller on the other, 
are feen diftinûly from the Elyfian fields. We muft 
not however infer that they were built later than the 
days of Orpheus and^Homer, becaufe thofe two poets 
are totally filent on the fubjeû. 
. The Egyptians do not appear to have ever pofleff-t 
ed any writings afcribed to infpired authors ; but 
the great colleges publiflied, under the fandion 
of Thoth or Hermes^ whatever concerned religion ; 
and neither priefts nor private perfons ever treated 
fuch matters in their own name. All books relative 
to jurifprudence, hiftory, and aftrology, were like* 
wife confidered facred, particularly when compiled 
or calculated by the Pharaohs. Treatifes on aftro-^ 
logy, however, were not afcribed to Tboth^hvX to their 
real authors, fuch as Suchis and Pilojiris ; and to Ne-^ 
eepfosy the great promoter of that fuperftition fo in- 
herent in eaftern nations*. Kerim-Kan, the con* 
queror of Perfia, was accompanied in all his expedi- 
tions by aftrologers ; and Alexander long before had 
provided himfelf in Egypt with perfons of that clafs, 
in the fame manner that pilots are taken for an un» 
known coaft. The fervices they rendered him by 
explaining an eclipfe of the moon very remarkable 

* Some modern authors have conîiàtxtàNecepfis as the inventor 
of judiciary aftrology, becaufe St. Paulin fays, 

Clique Magos docuit m^er'ta vana Nece/fos. 

Apud Aufon. xix. Epift. 
But as judiciary aftrology is a folly more ancient than the day à 
pf this author^ his teftimony cannot be held conclufivc. 

in 
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in ancient hiftory, were very great, according to 
QuintHS CurtiuS) but Arrian relates the whole affair 
in a different manner *• 

Clemens of Alexandria has given us the contents 
of forty-two Hermetic books adopted by the great 
colleges. The firft volume was of little importance, 
becaufe it contained nothing more than the pfalms of 
the Egyptians ; but we have to regret the lofs of the 
fécond, where rules of conduft were prefcribcd for 
the kings, concerning which we (ball have occafion 
to fpeak more fully in the fequel. Unfortunately 
even no extraâs remain of the eighth and ninth vo- 
lumes of that colleâion, treating of cofmography 
znd geography. Some authors have regarded the 
latter as the favorite fcience of the Egyptians ; and 
yet their notions concerning it muft have been re- 
duced to fome praâical rules in compofmg plans or 
maps. The Chinefe were incapable of performing 
V even fo much on the arrival of the midionaries ; for 
they poffeffed nothing more than fcraps of paper 
containing fome charaders placed to the north or 
fouth of a river, without indicating either the dif- 
tances or relative pofitions of places. The emperor 
Can-hi had to employ Europeans in compofing maps 
of his own country, and thefe, after all, were fo im- 
perfeci:, that in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
ancj thirty the h^titude of Pe-kin *as faulty, and the 
longitude very uncertain. 

Had any treatife on cofmogony, written by real 
Egyptians, been preferved, we might be able to fpeak 

• Curt. lib. iv, cap. lo. Arrîan, lib. iîî. 
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ôf that matter with more precifion. In this uneer- 
tamty recourfe haft been had in vain to the pretended 
Hymns of Orpheus, the Theogony of Hefiod, and 
the Fragments of Sanchoniathon, Philo has endea^ 
youred to render Phenicia m general, and particu- 
larly the town of Byblos, illuftrious at the cxpence 
of hiftory and truth, to the former of which he was 
à ftranger, and to the latter an enemy. The inven- 
tor of the Hymns of Orpheus, the moft expert of 
thofe pfeudonymous writers, has at leaft preferved 
fome few traces of the Egyptian doftrine, fo much 
disfigured by the Greeks, and moft of all by Plato *, 
They either did not underftand the language of that 
country, or tranflated badly, and by terms far from 
being fynonymous/ The fame thing happened in the 
beginning of the prefent century with regard to the 
Chinefe, and we know how many difputes have 
arifen about the real fignification of the words Tjen 
and Chang-ti It was then very ftrange to fee a Tar- 
tar endeavouring to reconcile all the theologifts by 
declaring, in dired contradiftion to the decifion of 
the pope, that the Chinefe were not idolaters. But 
we may fuppofe that this man would have been much 
puzzled to explain clearly the nature of idolatry; 
becaufe, moft probably, he did not poffefs the fub- 
tilties of thofe illuftrious Jewifli writers, who, like 
Abravenel, decided pofitively, that the different 

• The dialogue between God and Night, fuppofed to be written 
by Orpheus, has at lead the' il) le of the Afiatics. The Indians 
have another, far more judicious, where the Divinity is made tO\ 
çonycrfe \i'ith Human Rcafon. 
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kinds of idolatry were neither more nor lefs than 
ten. But in this calculation they furely forgot the 
eleventh, which confifts in ufury and clipping mo« 
ney; for who are more idolaters than the avaria 
cious? 

It muft not be believed that the Egyptians ever 
employed the term Typhon to fignify the evil genius, 
called in their language Seih^ Babij or Papy^ and 
very different from the Grigri of the negroes. Seve» 
ral fables concerning Typhon, who was faid to be 
always connefted with an Ethiopian queen named 
Azoy tend to fugged that this mythological phantom 
came originally from the favages of Ethiopia, who 
had probably invented fome rude and noify infini- 
ment to frighten away the Babi. In Siberia, along 
the coaft of Africa, and in the new world, as far 
as Terra del Fuego, many nations employ bells, 
rattles, and drums, or gourds filled with ftones,' 
againft the evil fpirits. The favages frequently fancy 
themfelves befieged during the night by demons, and 
on the flighted indifpofition they apply to the exor- 
cifms of jugglers, who always make fuch a horrible 
noife, that the patient is entirely dupified. As the 
Egyptians have always difcovered, we will not fay 
great copdancy, but adonifliing obftinacy in p.fe«i 
ferving their ancient religious cudoms, we may pre» 
fume that the indrument ufed by the Ethiopians for 
driving away the Babi, was really the fidrum, carried 
by each affidant in all the Egyptian ceremoniest' Bot 
chart has even proved that in very ancient times 
r.gypt was called the Land of Citherns^ ^hich were^ 

not. 
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not, as we have already obferved, fuch inftruments 
as the celebrated muficians of Alexandria mentioned 
by Ammianus * could ever employ in their concens. 
In the days of Plutarch the lower clafs of people in 
Egypt continued to believe that the noife of the fif- 
trum drove away Typhonf,wbofe power diminifhed in 
proportion as reafon advanced. The fame thing has 
happened in every country of the world ; for mifchie- 
Yous fpirits and hobgoblins are only formidable among 
favages and barbarians. Different monuments in the 
towns of Apollo and Mercury atteft that the Egyp. 
tians confidered TyplK)n as fubjeO: to the power of 
the Supreme Being ; and the facerdotal fables repre- 
sented that monfter as drowned in the lake Sirbon, 
whither he was thrown headlong, after having been 
ftruck with thunder. It fhould Ukewife be obferved, 
that he was always fuppofed to poffefs more influence 
on natural effeds than in the affeftions of the human 
mind. To him were afcribedthe burning winds, fo 
noxious in that country, as well as the fuffocating 
fogs around Pelufium ; and it was be likewife who 
appeared in thofe water-fpouts on the Mediterranean^ 
which are dill known by his name. 

Thus the Egyptians would feem to have been much 
^ore embarrafled in explaining the origin of phy- 
Ccal than of moral evil. It is eafy to admit that 
beings fuppofed to be born free" agents, flioyld feek 

* Ne nunc quidem in eadem urhe doârina variât Jilent% Non apud 
COS cxaruit mufica, nee harmonia conticuit. Lib. 22. 

t Typhonem clangoreMrorum pelli pojfe credehant* Ec Ifid. Sç 
Ofirîd. 
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în themfelves alone the fource of vices and of virtues: 
, even the vulgar are capable of conceiving this j but 
the convulfions of nature, fo far beyond the power 
of man,* and deftroying alike the innocent and the 
guilty, differ greatly in their eyes from that phyfical 
evil which produces diforder in the pafSons. After 
this, it is almoft incredible to find Mr. Fourmont, 
in his Critical Obfervations on the Ancients^ endeavour* 
ing ferioufly to demonftrate that the Typhon of the 
Egyptians wasf no other than Jacob the patriarch of 
the Jews *. This chimera alone furpaffes all thofe of 
Huet, Kircher, and Warburton. The allegorical 
fables related by Plutarch feem indeed to indicate 
that the Egyptians confidered the Hebrews as a 
wicked and typhonic race. Thofe allegories how- 
ever were probably confined to the populace, and 
not extraâed from the books of the priefts, in which> 
according to Jofephus, nothing more was found con- 
cerning the Jews than that they had been coUedted 
in Avarisj called likewife the Town of Typhon. The 
fituation of that place is very interefting for geo- 
graphy, and ftill more for hiftory ; yet no perfon has 
hitherto been able to point it out with certainty. In 
our opinion Avaris is the fame town with Sethron, 
and its diftrifl: formed the leffer L^;;^ ofGoJIoeny for 
the Jews never inhabited the greater, fituated forty 
leagues more to the fouth, and belonging to a town 
called Heracleopolis Magna ; while the little Land of 

* VoL i. lib, ii. cap. î ç. 

Goflien 
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Go&eiiL formed part of the urtiiory oi HeracIetJ^lis 
Farvaj or Sethron in the Delta *. 

The mythological vîftory of the goda over Typhoa 
may in one fenfe be fuppofëd to reier to the expuIuoQi 
of the ihepherd kings, and in another to the drain-^ 
îng of Lower Egypt by canals* Prior to that un- 
dertaking the country was umnbabitable, and it is. 
cafy to conceive that the fogs there muft have been 
exceedingly pernicious. Independently of the other 
caules already afTigned^ as conneded with the origin 
of the plague, it fhould be obferved that the two 
chains^ of mountains bordering that country on both 
fides from the catarafts of the Nile as fer as Cairo» 
form a long, deep, and narrow valley, whçre the 
lair cannot circulate freely^ Several elbows befides 
prevent the wind from following even ^ longitudinal 
direâion. In the fame -manner, from the narrow^» 
nefs and irregularity of the ftreets of Conftantinople, 
the contagion is conftantly preferved,becaule the cor* 
rent of aîr wants force to» diffipate the noxious par-, 
ticles. The ancients pretended that in Egypt the 

♦ The Egyptian priefts aid not infert the real names of tic 
ufurpers in their memoirs;; but they denoted them by odious fym^ 
bols. Cambyfes was thc/fw^r^/; Ochus, the ij/>; and the firft 
of the (hepherd kings. Typhon or Seth. Thus Selhron, where 
they refided, had the name of the Town of Typhon, in the facer- 
dotal books, although it was properly GofetHi or the leffcr city of 
Hercules. The (hépherds called it jivaris, or AbarU^ but aftc» 
their expulfion it received again the name pf Sçthrpn or Typho- 
BOpolis, which are fynonymous terms. 

V^inj 
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.wind never defccndcd low enough to agitate confi- 
xlerably the walers of the Nile j but they (hould have 
contented themfelves witl\ faying that the veffels are 
there fubjeft to frequent cahns. It is certain that, as 
Ariftotle aflerts, the Nile had formerly but one 
mouth ^: all the others were formed by human in- 
duftry, and increafed to feven, not without fome 
«ffeâatîon of equalling the fuppofed number of the 
|)lanets. But the Tanaitic mouth was#iievcr confe- 
crated^ as fome have believed, to Typhon. The 
averfion teftified for Tanais proceeded merely from . 
its having been inhabited by the fliepherd kings. 
That place was always cxpofed to the incurfions of 
the Arabs, and at this day a horde of Bedouins 
feed their cattle in the diftriâ called formerly the 
X.ittle Land of Goflien, 

As we have aimed at nothing more than to indi-- 
,cate thofe points in which the religion of ancient 
-Egypt jdiffered effentially from that of China, it is 
aaot neceffary to introduce long dilcuffions on the 
|)an^yres, or folemn feafts. They were not fo nu- 
merous as we might be led at firfl: to believe, be* 
•caufe they were not celebrated by all the provinces 
atone time; and many are regarded as different, 
although they may have been effentially the fame. 

** Meteor, lib. i. cap. i.—Ariliotlc believed, that the ooly na- 
tural mouth of the Nile was that of Canopua : but in very ancient 
times the river difcharged itfelf at the point of the Delta, about 
thirty leagues more to the fouth than Canopus. This appears 
credible 4>n infpeding the fact of the çouatry. 

a The 
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The feaft of bludgeons, held in the autumn, was pro-* 
bably no other than that wîtneflcd by Herodotus at 
Papremis in the Delta, where the devotees fought 
with clubs, or poles ; but, as he affures us, without 
the lofs of any lives. Thus that folly, however great 
afid reprehenfible, could not be compared with the 
combats of the gladiators in Italy. The feftival in 
the beginning of the dog-days feems to have differed 
Kttle from that of the lamps in the town of Sais ; 
and finally, what the Greeks called Ntloa^ and the 
Roman? the birth-day of Apis, coincided exaftly 
with the feaft folemnized at the fummer folftice, as 
we learn pofitively from Heliodorus*. Egypt then 
offered the gayeft fjicftacle in the whole year; for 
thofe who were natuially gloomy and thoughtful 
made at leaft great efforts to furmount their melan- 
choly. Mr. Niebuhr obferves, that the modern 
Egyptians, even when moft defirous of appear* 
îng joyful, are never fo in reality. They feem 
indeed to have difcovered the fame difpofition in 
former times, although the priefts neglefted nothing 
to render the theophanies and panegyres fo very 
amufing, that they were called by Ovid the Delights 
of the Nile. Ancient phyficians, who prefcribed a 
voyage to Alexandria for their patients, furely did 
not hope for any advantage from the air of that 
place; but they were led to expeû much from the 
diverfity of ftrange objeds and public amufements 
fo numerous in Egypt, but too frequently accompa- 
nied with the groffeft debauchery. Yet, whatever 

Juvenal 
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Juvenal may have advanced *, vre cannot believe eafily 
that the indigenous inhabitants always carried diffo- 
lutenefs to fuch excefs as the Greeks of Canopus, 
who feem to have been unequalled in the world. 
Polybius aflurés us, that in his time Alexandria con- 
tained no other decent people than the native Egyp- 
tians, and they did not amount to one third of the 
inhabitants. The reft confifted of a miîçture of 
Greeks and Jews joined to the refufe of all the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe and Afia. 

Befides the fabbath, which the Egyptians feem to 
have obferved very regularly, they had a fixed fef- 
tival at each new moon ; one at the fummer, and 
another at the winter folftice, as well as at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes. All others, except 
that on the rifmg of Sirius, were changeable, and 
dependent on certain combinations known to the 
priefts only, who transferred them arbitrarily, when* 
ever they occurred on the neomenia, the equinox, or 
the folftice. 

No modem author has ever been able to explain 
why the priefts of Egypt adhered fo obftinately to 
the uncertain year in matters of religion. They even 
exaded a dreadful oath from all their kings, previous 
to inauguration, never to abolifli the imperfefl: year, 
which was too fliort by five hours, forty-eight mi» 
nutes, and thirty-feven féconds f. The Jews, who 

• ■ yHorfida fatiè 

JEgyptus ; fed luxurla^ quantum ipfe notavif 
Barbara famofo nên cedit turha Canofo. 
f The priefts of Egypt iijlcrtcd an extraordinary day only on 
each fourth, fixed, or facred year« 

were 
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were the worft aftronomws in the world, çxcept 
perhaps the Chinefe^ held at times a fecret council to 
determine whether or not they fhould add a month 
to their lunar year. * To this affembly neither the 
king nor the high-prieft could gain admiffion, be* 
caufe, as it was the intei-eft of the latter *to prevent, 
and of the former to effed, an intercalation, both 
their votes appeared fufpicious *• The fovereigns of 
Egypt were probably in the fame fîtuatîon ; and the 
priefts did hot forget' tliat when five days wer^ at 
one time added to the year, the Pharaohs, as Plu- 
tarch fàys^ infifted oti having one entirely for îepofcà 
Befides, the facerdotal order pretended to the ex- 
çlufive tight of compofing the almanacs ; and they 
alone were capable of the tafk^ as long as the year 
remained uncertain* The îilconvenîencîes this oc* 
cafioned in civil life \vere however very trifling ; 
becaufe every thihg belonging to agriculture and the 
overflowing of the Nile was exaûly regulated by 
fixed feafts, which indicated to the people each new 
moon, equinox, and folftice* It was from Egypt that 
Greece and Italy received the only tolerable calen* 
dars they poffefled. Lucan leprefents Caefar^ after 
having fupped with Cleopatra, as boailing that the 
Julian year fhould ce(ie in nothing to that of Eu* 
doxus f . It is not however very probable that any 

* Mof. Maimonid» de Confecratîone Kalendar. & Rationc Inter- 
calandi. — The kings of Judca might in certain cafes have had an 
intcreft m making the year confiil of thirteen months ; and it ia 
right that fuch matters fhould not depend on the will of any clafs 
i»f men. 

1 Ntc meus Eudox't 'z'mceiur faftlhus annus, 

man 
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man fliould think of fuch matters at table with Cleo- 
patra : befides, Eudoxus had ftudied in Egypt -, and 
as Caefar employed an Egyptian, he could only value 
himfelf oa his good inclination. 

We Ihall terminate this article by fome obferva- 
tions on the pretended zeal of making profelytes,^ 
attributed to the Egyptians. This opinion is founded 
alone on the numerous temples in different couhtries 
where divine worfhip was celebrated according to the 
Ifiac rites by (horn prieflrs clad in linen, whofe pro- 
bity was very doubtful ; but the real Egyptians never 
took any pains to make profelytes, and the worfhip 
of Ifis was propagated in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, at Corinth, Tithoraea, and almoft every town 
in Italy, by Afiatic Greeks, who received Neophytes 
without fubjefting to circumcifion, although in Egypt 
that operation was confidered as indifpenfable. Some 
temples of Ifis, like that of Bologna, might have 
had fixed revenues, becaufe they were founded by 
Roman families or rich freedmen ; but the greater 
part had only begging priefts, who knocked at every 
door with their fifttum, and perfuaded the common 
people that no crime was fo enormous as that of 
refufing them charity *. This evil foon arrived at 
its height in Italy, where all exertions gf the police 
,to check it were ineffeftual ; for the meafures taken 
by the fenate and the emperors againft the worfliip- 
pers of Ifis were equally abfurd with thofe they had 
employed to extirpate the Jews and aftrologers, 

» Ecquis ita efl audaxy ut limine cogat ahire 

ASlanUm Pharia tinnulajijtra manu ? Pyl4* (ie Pont. i. 
VOL. II. M We • 
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Wc do not, however, mean to deny t^at în thé 
reîgn of the Ptolomies fome real Egyptians might have 
been found both among the vagabonds already men- 
tioned and the G alii ; but they were always of the 
dregs of the people, who, perfecuted at home by 
' poverty, had no other refourcc than the credulity 
and fuperftition of mankind* 
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SECT. VIII, 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE, 

T[OSE who have endeavoured to eftabliih fomc 
order among the different religions known in 
the world fince its creation to the days of the empe- 
ror Auguftus, have agreed to reduce them to three 
claffes : Barbarifm, Scythifm, and Hellenifm. With- 
out examining here whether or not that circle is fuffi- 
«isiently extenfive to comprehend every fpecies and 
variety, we may obferve that a particular clafs might 
well have been allotted for the worfhip introduced 
into favage countries by the Scythians or Tartars, 
It is now no longer doubtful that the religion of the 
ancient Chinefe was a branch of Scythifm, adapted 
to the charader of a rude, reftlcfs, wandering, and 
. paftoral people : nothing, however, could bç more 
unfit for a peaceable and polifhed fociety. Thus the 
Tartars, even when capable of preferving their con- 
quefts,always abandoned their religion, and China for 
the fame reafon adopted tljg Indian worfhip : yet that 
country, fituated at the extremity of our continent, 
and feparated as it were from the' refl of the world, 
fhould have adhered more than all others to its na^ 
tional inflitutions j but they wanted force, 

Leibnitz imagined that the T^Kingj which is, 

undoubtedly, the mofl ancient monument of the 

Chinefe, contained the elements of binary arithmetic. 

The conjecture, however, of that great mm wj^s 

by far too ingenious j and it is furprifing thî^t hie, who 

M 2 knew 
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knew the hiftory of the ancient Germans, fhonld not 
have perceived that they likewife have their 7 King^ 

With them, as well as with the Chinefe, it wa& 
nothing more than a table of chances ; and we have 
every reafon to believe that the fame fpecies of divi- 
nation was pradlifed by the Scythians. That of the 
Chinefe contains fixty-four marks, compofed of 
ftraight lines, fome of which are whole and others 
broken. The perfon who confults Fortune, throws 
forty-nine fmall rods at random on the ground, and 
their fortuitous pofition, accordingly as it correfponds- 
with the marks of the T-Kingy indicates good or bad. 
auguries. Confucius, by writing the greater part of 
the rules for this forcery, has injured his reputation 
irreparably, not only in the eyes of philofophersy^ 
but of all thofe who can read without prejudice the 
hiftory of China. With regard to the Germans, we 
are informed very minutely by Tacitus of their 
throwing rods in the fame manner with the Chi- 
nefe * 5 and we have already had occafion, in another 
work, to (how that this was the origin of the word 
Buchjlaben^ which is ftill ufed, although in a very 
different fenfe* 

The mode qf throwing the runes, praftifed by the 
other Scythian nations in the north of Europe, is" 
exactly conformable to what is feen in the fourth 

♦ Tacitus fays, that among the Germans, who were onglnally 
Scythians, the prototype of rhahdomancy was engraved on rods ; 
and we (hall find that the Chinefe aho fomctimes had rods with 
infcriptions. 

book 
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book of Herodotus *^ where we find that the Scyibi- 
ans had no other mode of divination than that em- 
ployed in the greater part in the pagodas in China, 
The prototype of rhabdommcy is there fixed againfl 
a wall f ; and Fortune is confulted in the manner we 
iave defcribedj without any more relation to binary 
^arithmetic than to algebra- Although Mr- Leibnitz 
kept up a correfpondence with the Jefuîts of Parls^ 
they never informed him that the T-King was em- 
ployed by the Chinefe for no other than reprehen- 
fible purpofes. Had that philofopher been as well 
informed as we now are of thofe matters» he would 
have changed his opinion ; for no perfoa was ever 
lefs inclined to feek reality in vain fuperftitions. 
When he undertook to defend the Chinefe againft 
certain imputations^ he acknowledged candidly that 
none of tKeir books difcovered any true notion of 
the creation of the world J, This certamly weakens 
their deifm j for thofe people are far from being 

Herodoti^a indeed aflcrts that her mapliro dîtes were found in 

Scythia, who ufcd leaves of trees in divination ï l&ut an entire 

treatife would be neccflary to explain who thofe men really were, 

.and what was their manner of divination by leaves, which fcema 

Dot to have been unknown to the Chinefe. Many circMmftances 

r felative lo tbe rhabdomancy of the Scythians and Medes are 

I found in Dio* lib. i- Tertî« Compoiîtionîa, 

f In fomc pagodas thtfc roda are flat, about fix inches long, 
^mnd covered with chaja^ei^; others contain different kinds^ fach 
we 6ad defcribed by Mendoia, Hiftoria cteUa Chini» h'b, ïl 
' cajK m 

X In hitCoUefttoa of Leticrj, and the notes he has added to th^ 
Trcatiici of Lapgobardi and Antoine de St. Miuîe« 

M 3 deîftSj 
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ddllfl, who do îlot admît the Eternal to be the fre€ 
creator of the uaiverfe, and> as Newton cxprefles it^ 
ihc Mafter of Nature* 

Wheîï Father Meifenne afferted in one of his pub- 
lications that he knew twelve atheifts in one houfe at 
Parb, and that the whole number m that cny 
amounted to fixty thoufand, the police, by fcizing 
all ihe copies of the work^ quafhed this grofs calumny 
of a begging cénobite who lived at the cxpenfe of 
ihe public J but no fuch precaution was ufed againd 
thetrcatifeof La;j^£?i^r£//3 another monk^ whodid not 
accufe fifty or fixty thoufand perfons of athelfm^ but 
:he .whole clafs of the Huratî in China. An impu- 
tation of that nature was too atrocious to proceed 
from charity ; and the more atrocious it was, the 
Ih'onger proofs we ought to have had of its truth : 
yet nothing was ever lefs clearly demonflrated^ 
Thefc pretended men of letters are exceedingly igno* 
rant \ ancf when in their difputes they no longer un- 
derftand each other, which frequently happens, they 
trace out with their fans the charafters of the word 
intended to be explained. Never, in fhort, was any 
language more unfit for metaphyfical difcu fiions than 
that of China, and it is called among the neigh- 
bourmg fiâtes the Tongue of Conjujim* Rules of 
grammar and fyntax^ invented to render langijages 
diftinfit and intelligible, are unknown in that jargon \ 
tt confifts of no more than three teilfes, and about 
fifteen or fixteen radical words, not one of which is 
fynonimous with God, Creation, or Creator; anà 
the more circumlocutions are introduced, the greater, 

of 
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of courfe^ h the perplexity. If, under fuch ciicum* 
ftance8> fome of the liieraît fee m incorreû in thdr 
notions concerning the effeace of the DivLnky, it 
does not follow by any means that they muft be 
atheifts ; and their very fuperflition argues the 
contrary. This is explained in the cleareft manner by 
the following paDagé eztracled fVotn the work 'of 
Father du Halde : 

"- The moll able of the Chinefe doftors are igno* 
rant in general of all parts of philofophy, if we 
except a little morality. They arc incapable of rea^ 
ibning with any juftncfs either on natural caufes and 
effeûs, or on the foul, the Firfl Being, the ftate of 
another life^ or the neceffity of a religion, concerning 
all which they feem very indifferent. No people, 
however» ^PpV ii^ôre time to ftudy than they ; but 
their youth is fpent in learning to read, and the reft 
of their life in fulfilling the duties of their employ- 
ments, or in compofing academical difcourfes. This 
total ignorance of nature is the reafon why the moft 
common effeâs of nature are always attributed to 
fome evil genius*." 

It would be unjuft to require that fuch men fliould 
fpeakand write like philofophers or metaphyfkiaus j 
and furely> in them, fuperflition is more remarkable 
than athcifm* Befides, when it is faid that no idea 
of the creation of the univerfe is found in the Chinefe 
books, we muft confider the aiTertion as limited to 
thofe compofed before the thirteenth century. Und«r 



* Dcfcrtption of Cbina^ vi^. iiL 
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the dynafty of the Moguk, fome authors, fuch as 
Huu^ping^ fpoke of the origin of the worid nearly in 
the fame mamier as the Mahometans. 

Next to the 1[Kmg^ or table of chances, in (he èa- 
ïiomcal order, fome place the Chou-King^ which h 
* not an original and complete work, but an imperfeft 
colleftion of hîftorical occurrences, common-place 
moral fentences, and various fyperflitions» The com- 
piler of this piece, which defer ves the name of a 
fhapfody more than either the Iliad or Odyffey^ is 
not known ; but he evidently lived at a period much 
later than the events recorded in his work* As the 
Choii'Kiûgj It is faid, was not compiled until the 
days of Herodotus, it mull always be impoflible lo 
afcenain how much has been added or retrenched 
by thofe who colleGed the diff^ent pieces ; and the 
w^hole produftioo appears very doubtful in the eyes 
of good critics, when they reflefl that it was at one 
time committed to the flames, and afterwards com. 
pofed anew : yet fome traces of antiquity are found 
there, and it leprefents the Chinefe, like the 
other Sc}ihians, as much addiftcd to intoxication 
mûi/amp/uy particularly in the northern provinces, 
where they firft fettled. That name is given to a 
fpirit extra fted from rice, millet, or wheat, and even 
from buck-wheat, as fome pretend, although that grain 
muft certainly have been brought into China from 
fome other country. The vine is likewife coniider- 
ed as an exotic by travellers, who pretend that it was 
introduced there fmcethe time of Confucius. This, 
however, is very uncertain j and we only know that 

anciently. 
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anciently, as at prefent, the Chinefe never preffed 
any liquor from the grape. Their method of obtain- 
ing a fpirltuous drink from rice was nearly fimllar to 
that praftifed by the Tartars in diflilHng the milk of 
mares. The Chou- King mentions nothing concerning 
tea ; and we are ignorant of the precantlons taken 
in thofe days agaînil the bad quality of the water. 
The ancient Troglodytes employed an infufion of the 
rhamnus paliurus, which might be very effedual ia 
rendering the bitter waters of Arabia potable, and 
perhaps its properties in that refpefl are fuperior to 
ihofe of the tea-tree. 

It u not eafy to give the reader an idea of the 
whîmûcal manner in which fome makers of natural 
philofophy are treated in the CLou-Khig* The com- 
piler not only introduces the five elements^ but he 
alferts that each has a particular tafte : thus, accord- 
ing to him, every combuftjble matter is bitter, and 
every thing fown and reaped is fweci ; to prove which 
he fhould have cited muftard and coloquintida. It h 
difficult to conceive how any refemblance could be 
found between fuch abfurdities, and the treatife of 
Ocellus Lucanus» whobefides was a very inconfiftent 
reafoner, as we perceive by his two arguments to 
prove the eternity of the v/orld. He indeed was 
not the inventor of that fyftetn, but no perfon could 
have defended it more feebly* 

The ancient inhabitants of A(ia erred chiefly in 
what concerned natural philofophy : But the expref- 
fions of the Chou-King concerning forcery are diame- 
trically 
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trically contrary to common fenfe ; and that the 
reader may judge, we need only copy one paffage : 

If the grandees^ the minijien^ and the pe&pk^ 
/peak in one tmnntrl mid ymi think Qîhcrwîfc^ but con- 
formably to the fîgns of the ^ortùifc and the Chi^ your 
advice willfuca^ed* 

If the grandees and the minijien are muted in fen- 
timent with the Tartotfc and the Chii, a/though you and 
the people differ from thcm^ every thing will fucceed 
equally* 

If the people^ the Tortoi/e^ and the Chi^ are unanî* 
tnous^ when you^ the grandees^ and the minifiers^ have 
another opinion^you may befure tofucceed interiorly y mid 
fait outwardly. 

If the Tarîoife and the Chi oppofe the eounfeh ûfmeni 
it is Wife to undertake nothing y for evil alme mu/î be 
the confequence *• 

The firft idea fuggefted by this pafTage is, that thd 
compiler of the Chou-King was a Chinefe madmail* 
But as the bad cuftom of interrogating the oracle of 
Delphi on every fubjefl, public and private^ did not 
prevent the Greeks from becoming poHfhed and flou* 
rifliing, neither were any ill effefts produced by the 
fupcrititions we have mentioned on the peafants or 
artiils of Chi nap When enlightened princes and able 
miniflers appeared in that country, they allowed 
thenifelves to be as little impofed upon by the Tor- 
toife as the Roman fenate by the faded chickens, or 
the Areopagus and Amphyftionic college by the 
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Pythia. Yet it were to be defired that the minds of 
the Chinefe could be divefled of fuch chimeras j for 
although they do not affeâ materially the body of the 
ftate, yet ftill» aoiong the common people, their 
efleds are frequenily mekncholy. 

In a welUregulatcd country fome means might be 
deviled of making the blind fubfift without begging 
or telling fortunes. The miikitude of fuch wretches^ 
%vho a(k abns in China, is aftoniOiing ; and they 
have acquired by their foolilh prédirions fo much in- 
fluence on the minds of the people^ ths^t their agency 
was employed in propagating the dogmas of the 
Catholic religion. As long as fome rich Neophytes 
paid them bountifully, they continued to recommend 
baptifm to all thofe M'ho applied for their advice on 
futurity. The government might eafily prevent the 
monks from exercifing their forcery with rods in the 
pagodas ; but thofe who have feen the almanacks 
printed by direffion of the pretended Mathematical 
Tribunal, and filled with the moil abfurd fuperftiUonfi 
are convinced that the Chinefe have no inclination tq 
open their eyes on the abufcs which diftionour them 
in the eighteenth century. 

It would be fuperfluous to enter into extcnfive 
details concerning (he odier canonical booka, oj^ 
Kings f that called the Spring and Autoran is nodiing 
more than a fmgle chronicle of the princes of Lqh^ 
and China contained at one time-about one hundred 
and twenîy fuch kingdoms j but difcord, wbiclj 
nothing can wîthftand, fuepi [!i<rm all away amidit 
Itrea;ns of blood- Thofe fmall Hates w^ged conti- 
nual 
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nual war with each other, like the Aymans or Tartar 
hordes ; and the manners of the Chinefe were thcil 
perfedlly fimilar to thofe of the Scythians. Even 
their princes drank out of human (kuUs, after having 
taken off the fcalps, in the barbarous manner de- 
fcribed by Herodotus, and ftill pradifed by the fa- 
vagcs of North America. The Chi-King is a colleftion 
ofverfes, many of which, according to the confeffion 
of the Jefuits themfclves, aie extravagant and impi- 
ous *. It is, however, curious to obferve in the 
Chi'King an ode on the Ruin of Mankind, afcribing 
that misfortune to a woman, and announcing the 
fpeedy deflruftion of the world. This admits of no 
medium: either the piece has been compofed at 
fome recent period from Rabbinical ideas, or- the 
author, confidering the Chînefe nation as the whole 
human race, alludes to the miftrefs of fome wicked 
prince, who, through weaknefs for her, had difmiffed 
the magiftrates, and given their places to rogues. It 
is very common with the Chinefe authors to com. 
plain of the numerous, but not unexampled, misfor- 
tunes occafioned to the flate by the bliixd paffion of 
fome emperors. - Another ode in the Chi-King de- 
fcribes the dreadful diforders introduced by Paojfe^ 
the miftrefs of TeoUy a prince configned to the exe- 
cration of all ages, and commonly ftyled the King of 
Darknefs : yet thefe fads do not prevent the Chi-King 
from appearing to be a very doubtful perfoirnance, 
not only on account of the articles reje£ted by the 

• Du Halde» Dcfcription of Chlw, vdi. u. 

Jefuits» 
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Jefuîts, but from the whole coUeftîon ; and as much 
may be faid of the Li-li, But th^ paffion of the 
Chinefe for the number five made them determine^', aC 
all Tifks to have five canonical books to equal iheir 
five ckments» and five mânîtons, whîch, accuidîng 
to them, preHde in different parts of the fky under 
the diredion of the Supreme Genius. Confucius 
Bfiaiecained that the even numbers, two, four, iix^ 
eight, and ten, were terreftriat, rude^ and imper* 
fefl, while the uneven numbers, one^ three, five^ 
feven, and nine, are celeftial, particularly the two 
laft. It is eafy to perceive that this prejudice, alto- 
gether unworthy of a philofopherj had infefted a 
great part of Afiatîc and European Scythia many 
ages perhaps before the birth of Confucius : feme 
traces of it are found not only among the Getae, the 
Lamas, the Moguls, and the Calmuks, but Ukewife 
^mong the favages of Siberia* The fir ft tribute of 
furs required from the Samoides by the Ruffians, 
under the czar Bafil Ivanowitz, was brought to the 
receivers diftribu ted in nine facks» It ftruck me im- 
mediately, when cxamming fome infcriptions found 
in Lapland, that ihe fame myllic number very fre- 
quently occurred in them alfo j and this is not for- 
prifing if the Laplanders are really defcended from 
the Calmuks or Huns, as fome endeavour to prove 
by analogy of language^, 

* The charaders fouodin Lapland are traced in this manrjei : 

nixxxuLtttiiixxx. 

^iiis formula is repealed ieveral times in different places, and gives 
al'A'aya twice the n amber nine KnudLceno», Prûfeflbr dcr Lap- 
plfchen Spmche, Nachrichten voti den Lappen. 

What 
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What If tatfcd the ancient religion of China has 
now no prîefl or clergy, if we except the prince, 
?ho unites in his own pcrfon all the facerdotal and 
imperial authority, Thofe who form the Tribunal 
of Rîtes are neither confecrated nor capable of offer- 
ing great facrifices ; and the emperor at pleafure or- 
ders them to be chaftifed like flaves, or dirmifTed 
entirely, to mmgle with the crowd of common men, 

fhen the eunuchs governed the empire, the Tribu* 
na! of Rites was coinpofed entirely of fach mutilated 
wretches as themfelves. Defpoiirm in fa£l has over. 
turned prieflhood in China, and trampled it under 
foot ; for, in former times, the Chinefe had cer- 
tainly their prieftsj as well as all the other nations of 
Scythia, The Kans indeed always poffeiTed the right 
of oiTeTing certain facrifices, and immolating parti* 
cular viflims, from which they probably were firft 
called SGm of Heaven ; and the title^ Tanjou^ of the 
Calmuk princes refembles greatly the Tien-tfe pre* 
ferved by the emperors of China. Ail matters of 
religion were not^ however, totally engroffed by the 
Kans ; ihus we find that the Moguls and Mandhuis 
permitted the Knîukîus to retain forae part of their 
authority \ and they continue to follow the great 
hordes when they lodge near the tent of the prince. 
They refide likewife at the court of Pe-kin ; becaufe 
the religion of the Lamas is profeflTed by the Tartars^ 
who, in one thoufand fix hundred and forty-four» 
fubdued China, Many centuries before that conqueft» 
the total extinâîon of the priefthood had made the 
Chinefe entruft the fuperintendence of public educa- 
tion 
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tidn to the magiftrate»} and fome modern writers 
have beftowed tîïie hîgheft encomiums on that mea^ 
fure: birt as^ the country contains many different 
feôs, the raagiftrates of the provinces, having no 
uniform religion, • may eafily be led to enforce their 
particular opiniions relative to Fo and Lao-ktum. It 
is truly ridiculous to fuppofe that little mandarins are 
Aeyer the dupes of the feduftion praftifed by the 
bonzes, who have fo frequently acquired an afcend- 
ancy over the whole court, and fometifnes to fuch a 
pitch, that we find the emperor Kan*tfou defcending 
from his throne to become a novice in a bonzery. 
When any country has an uniform worfhip, the beft 
method of giving all poffible force to public inftruftion 
there would coiifift in entrufting it alternately to the 
magiftrates and the clergy, according to invariable for* 
fôularies adopted by theftate. This would prevent con* 
. tinual and bitter complaints againft wretched preach- 
ers ; for they muft then become all equally good. 
China had in former times a high prieft, called 
. Tat'che-lingj whofe power diminifhed in proportion as 
that of the emperor increafed. This revolution, 
added to many others, enervated to fuch a degree 
the national religion, the dogmas of wl^ich were 
very ill conneâied, that it became neceffary to intro- 
duce a foreign fyftem from India. Unfortunately the 

^ newly-adopted worfhip was no longer in its primitive 
purity ; for Fo or Budha, having blended with it the 
corrupt doftrine of repofe and meditation, gave rife 

» to monkifm, or rather to that fcourge, concerning 
which we fhall fpeak more particularly hereaftert 

The 
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The Chincfe would have afted more wifely by ad* 
hering to the awcient miniftry of their Tai-che-lmg^ 
than by Ebandonîûg themfelves to the lazy and covet- 
ous race of the bonzes, who are uncônnefted with 
the conflit ution of the ft ate. Whether they beg ©t-^ 
poflefs lands, fyperflition is to them always equally 
neceffary ; for they find it as effeftual in prefcrvjngf 
as in acquiring rich ta. The Chinefe, prior to the 
întroduÛion of Foijm^ had indeed other monks, who 
followed the ancient feft of Immortals : they are 
mentioned by Herodotus as well as Plato, in whole 
time they were fcattered in the north of Greece, and 
thence introduced by the Getae into Wallachia and 
Moldavia, It is not âftonilhîng that the Chinefe 
ihould be incapable of inventing a mode of worlhip 
adapted to the genius and morals of a civilized peo- 
ple ; but they made the Voïfl choice poffible among 
all the religions of their neighbours*. In thofe 
days the fuperftition of the Parjii were preferable^ 
particularly for a poor nation, to thofe oî Fmjfu \ be- 
caufe they admitted no monks, and their dogmas 
were favorable to agriculture. Thus the princes of 
Afia» by receiving them into their dominions, had 
never any caufe for repentance \ and it were to be 
defired that the fame thing could be faid of the Jev;i^ 
in Europe, who have the more occaflon to be reform, 
ed by others, as diey are averfe to it themfelves, and 

* Some hiftonans pretend that the emperor Mïng-tï wâa led 
to introduce the Indian religîiu into China from an apparition and 
a prophcc)'^ of Cgnfuciua. Such fables ar^ too grofs ever to be 
admitted. 

continue 
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eAntînue to praftife ufury as in the days of Mofesi' 
Although the Indian vorfhip was much corrupted 
when introduced among the Chinefe, it contained 
ftill fome inftitutions very proper tb cdrreft the natu-* 
yal ferocity of a Scythian people. The innovator 
fiud/ja bad not diminifhed the horror for bloodflied 
which chiaraâerifed the dogmas of the Hindoos, who/ 
4m that account, are pardoned, or at leaft not rç^^r 
proacbed, for m^ny of their fuperftitions. The^ 
bonzes even endeavoured to abolifli the punilhment 
of death in China, without perceiving that it could 
never be difpenfed with in a defpotic (late ; for no* 
thing is moi'e variable than the will of princes on a; 
tottering throne. The advice of the bonzes produ^ 
ced fo litt'le effeâ, that it did not prevent even the 
innocent relations of criminals from being constantly 
dragged to the fcaffold, except the women, who are 
ibid for flaves according to a maxim of the Scythians 
mentioned by Herodotus *• Some of their colonies 
brought the fame cuftcim into Ruffia, where it ftill 
continues. 

The ancient religion of China confided chiefly in 
facrifices oflFered on the hills, whither the emperors 
repaired with the high prieft, and both moft proba-* 
bly immolated viftims. In the province of Chan-tong 
*is a mountain, called Tai-chan^ fuppofed by Ibme of 
the Chinefe to be the higheft in their country, and 
tradition, as well as hiftory, inforins us that itsf 

• ^os morte rex qfficUj eorum ne Uheros quîJem reltnquît; fed 
umverfos mares mterficîty fœmms nil la/is. Herod. Kb. îv. 

vot. ir. N fummit 
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ftimmit was long appropnated to Xacrîfices. What U 
ftid of the inrcriptîons found there appears very 
(Ufpîcious ; thoagh ît is not impoffibk but fome 
may be found there fiintlar to thofe prodigious 
il ones reared by rhe Scandinavians on feveral high 
^ots of northifTn Europe, and fometiines' engraved 
with Runic a-nd Ltiplandifli chnraders. The latter 
arc cut on pillars placed on the top of^ fome elevated 
feck» where fraginatts of bones fcattered round 
prdvetliat facrifices have been offered there for many 
fears by the Ljiplanders — a circumftance which cer- 
tainly docs' not weaken the opinion of thofe who 
eonfider the Laplanders as defendants of the Huns ; 
for the place is Hill known where the latter immolat- 
ed vîôîms on a mountain in the province of Chm-Ji^ 
Other places have been feen by travellers in Tartary 
and Siberia confecrated to fimilar religious ceremo- 
nies; and they feem, indeed, to have been general 
among the Scythians, to whom the Chinefe undoubt- 
edly owe iheir origin. The name of their chief priefl: 
related probably to the facrifices on the high places ; 
but the great difficulty is to know what kind of divi- 
îiîtîcs w^ere addrefled in that manner* The theology 
of the Chinefe has filled heaven and earth with 
genii, among whom the Oreades, or thofe of the 
mountains, hold a veiy diftlnguiDied rank> and ftili 
receive divine honors. All the moft celebrated 
pagodas of the' whole empire are alfo firuated on the 
moft elevated mountains * : men who had neither 
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to\vris nor fortrefles, and yet, Kke the favages of 
cold countries, were conftantly at war, might fre- 
quently have found fafety on the high grounds, after 
having been defeated in the plains. It was therefore 
natural that they fliould chufe fuch afylums for ap- 
proaching aa near a^ poffible to heaven to return 
thanks or invoke future favors. Local divinities 
.were infenfibly fixed on the mountains, and to them 
the blood of vidims was offered, which had before 
been referved for the Iky. The invention of genii, 
•or the phantoms fo called, feems to have followed the 
•worfhip of the ftars and the firmament. 

When Father le Comte maintained, in his Memoirs, 
-that the Chinefe had honored the Creator in the mofl 
•ancient temple of the univerfe, theSorbonne, alarmed 
without reafon, condemned the affertion *. Yet it 
is difficukto conceive how the Sorbonne could pre- 
•tcnd to decide on that point ; becaufe it was . merely 
«n hiflorical fafl: every way unconneâed with the re- 
ligion of Fraitte. Hiflorians and philofophers fhould 
be allowed to judge of fuch opinions,- and then it 
would have foon appeared that the affertion of Father 
le Con»t^ was fabulous, and not heretical. In the 
tnbfl diflant ages the" Chinefe had no temples^ and 
they facrificed,' like the other Scythians of Afra,' on 
the mountains. As Mr. Leibnitz could not perceive 
in all their books, written long after they became 

• Cenfura facuhatu theology Pari/, lata in prof ofitionçs excerfUif 
tx Verts : Memoirs on China— Hiftory of the Edid of tfee Em- 
peror Can-hi— Letters on the Ceremonies of tlic.Çiw»^tfe?^ ^,^. . 

N 2 polifhed. 
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poUflicdi the flighieft trace of the creation of the 
#orld, it IS eafy to concetve what mufl have been the 
Hate of iheir ideas while they remained favages. 
Their barbarifm was very ë^^*^^ ^^^^' ^^^ J^^^ ^'^^ 
Aoufand one hundred and tw^ty-two before our 
era, when a conqueror» called Vctt-vmig^ at the head 
of two or three thoufand men, took poiTcfllon of 
China : he made fome laws, and endeavoui ed to fix 
the inhabitants^ who were ftill fond of an ambulatory 
lifei and frequently removed whole towns, confifting, 
of portable flieds and tents. Thér hiftorical know- 
ledge w^as then nothing more than fome ti^aditions 
concerning the ancient Kan Fo-hi^ whofe mother 
conceived him miraculouflyj he had no father, ac- 
cording to the niythologifts of China, who mufl 
have copied this fable from the Scythians, They 
lik^wife pretended to be defendants of a girl, who 
brought forth fupernaturally a cliild called Scyth^jy 
according to Diodorus Siculus* Herodotus difputes 
her virginity, and fufpefts her having been conneded 
with Hercules, whofe name Is never mentioned in 
the fables of the Scythians. Both thofe authors^ 
however, agree on the monftrous figure of that 
woman : her body below the bread, fay they, refeni'^' 
bled a fcrpent ; and the Chinefe pretend exaftly the 
fame thing of pQ-hi *• 

• Fatiicr, de Premarr, who tvas în^îef^LÎgablc in Ins rcfearchcs 
concertiî^ig Chiuefe mytliolôg}', iufurraa us tliat an author tianied 
/^o-ç^ pretends tB at Fo-hi Wd the body of a fcrpent j iiftth rr^âni 
t& èîj/atùerf he adds^ tèe Chimfifay he !md nùne, for hb mother c&n^ 
mvf4 him fnîracnfmfy. Preliminary Pifeourfe to the Ck^v^King. 

The 
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The great analogy between thefe traditions provea 
that they were taken from one fource ; and if wc 
uJjferve befides the conformity of the emblem of the 
dragon carried by the Chinefe and Scythians on 
their ftandards^ little doubt can remain of their 
havmg originated from a common {lock. The firft 
fkgs of the Chinefe emperors, fixed like fails to their 
chariots, fwelled in the wind in the fame manner with 
tkafe of the Scythians defcribed by Arrian *. 

It is faîd that the firft religious fymbol invented by 
the Chinefe was a tripod, or, to fpcak more intelli* 
gibly, a great vafe fupported by three feet> and fiir- 
nifhed with two handles, fuch as are defcribed by 
Homer, or in the verfes attributed to Hefiod. This 
refcmbknce of the Chinefe tripod to that of Delphi 
can be accounted for only by adopting the tradition 
fo common in ancient timeS| that the temple of 
Delphi was founded by Scythians, named Hyperbo- 
reans, They received that name from inhabiting to 
the north of the mountains of Thrace, where the 
fouthern Greeks had placed the fource of the wind 



^ Thh paOkgc h already^ indkalcd In the preface ; we now ia* 
fcrt the l.'àiln translation : 

Si^fiit Scjfica Jutft dracones cmvtnUnii hngiiuSfic pendmtmM 4ùniii^ 
Flunt auiem ex famtu inkr fe tonfuili^ dti^ffrf^oiunhxtif cçpkt^ nlU 
qttùqii^ f&rpare ùmm âd ttmâam tiftju^Jtmili firpnitil'ai ; in fpenrm max' 
mefirnmlaUkmt quantum pol^Jit hi^ruÛo* (/inn t tir ant em hh/QphiJ'^ 
^aMus j quaaJa quhti^snt tquu ^'/ amfUui ^tmm pûnnùi ^tdtm dt" 
vfrfi^coforei ûd inftrhra drpatdtttUs .' fju^itJs vero eurrunfj injlau 
^vefiunf m tanium tit tj/us quùfpte firaj f^sm rt/cranln Tact^ 

N 3 called 
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called Boreas ; and thus all the little nations beyond 
Thrace were to them equally Hyperboreans. CKheis ' 
towards the Alps and Pyrenees received alfo that epi- 
thet, and it was they who muft have facrificed afles^ 
and carried into Greece the ftrft olive plants, which ' 
were certainly not brought fropi Sais in the Delta. 
Even admitting that the Scythians really founded thç 
temple of Delphi, faid by Paufanias to have beea^ 
at fir ft a paltry hut, it^ worfhip was certainly altered 
afrerwards, and mixed with many Egyptian cuftoms* 
The wo If J we find, was confecrated there to Apollo^ 
exaâly as in the great Lycopolitan prefeftory ifi 
Thebais. 

The ancient Chinefe, it appears, were far froni 
being contented with one myfterlous vafe ; for, by 
degrees, they added eight odiers. To them was at- 
tached the fate of the empire, divided at that time 
into nine provinces, each of which had confequently 
its own talilman. This whimfical fuperftition could 
have originated only from the kettles firft employed 
in boiling the viâîms ; and thofe of the Scythians, we 
know, refembled, except in fiz:e, the bowls of Lefbos, 
Afterwards the vafes themfelves were revered, becanfe 
the genii or manitous, it was fuppofed, lodged there 
to tafte the meat; aijd the Chinefe, like all the 
Tartars, offered them the flefh of horfes. Their 
other vidlims were dogs, fwine, fowls, flieep, and 
oxen : but fuch facrifices could no longer be conti- 
nued when the emperors adhered ftriftly to the reli- 
gion of India, which does not, in any cafe, permit 

'^3 . the 
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the flaughter of axuroals *. It is only fince the efta- 
blilhment of .that worfhip that the Chinefe have 
eeafed at times from butchering camels, cows, and 
horfes ; yet the people eat them uhen they die of 
old age, or- even of diftempers, as. is the cafe every 
4ay in Pek«-in and Canton, without any meafures being 
taken to- prevent this abufe, which is fufficient to 
occafion epidemical diforders. Extreme want would 
feem to have made them furmount the natural averfion 
of mankind to fuch food; yet, while famine fre» 
quently carries oflF great part of the populace in the 
towns of China, the mandarins feaft on the nefts o£ 
jEertain birds, on the tendons of deer, the fins, of 
iharks j the feet of bears, . Molucca muflirooms» 
fwalofs,^ and every thinjg they Cîin imagine mod: gratis 
fying to their tafle. 

After the confecration of the nine myftical tripods, 
a prince, known by the name of Vau ye^ erected ano- 
ther idol reprefenting the genius of the fky with a 
human form, as we find in a memoir fent by Father 
Amiot to Mr. de Guignes f, This .'however feems 
little probable, becaufe the ancient Scythians never 
introduced ftatues in their religious worfhip ; and our 
fufpicions are increafed by the odd circumftances he re- 
lates concerning that image. According to him, it was 
an automaton employed to play at chefs qr draughty 

• During the reîgn of the emperor Kao-tfu no viôîms were 

immolated at the great facrifices. That prince ordered figures of 

pafte to be fubdituted for animajs ; but this cuftom» ftiU more ad- 

, va.ntageous for the Chinefe than for the Injijans, has fince beci| 

aboliflied, and butchers are again employed at the facrifices. 

•f f pferted in the Ol)fcrv^tions on the ChowKinf, 

N 4 with 
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vith difgraced courtiers ; and whenever they failed 
to win the game, as is generally the cafe, he adds, 

i they are maflacred immediately. This ridiculous fa- 

ble is founded perhaps on a cuflom fimilar to that 
meniioned by Herodotus, as praûifed by the Scythians 
pn ihofc who were accufed of having fwom falfely 
by the throne of their king, 'lb be condemned, or 
acquitted, they forced the augurs to play among 
themfelves at a kind of divination by lot ; and thofé 
yvho loft were inhumanly put to deaths unlefs they 
all agreed that the perfon was culpable of the iialfe 
bath laid to his charge. Befides, we perceive in that 
ufage the immolation of human viâims, offered un- 
der pretext of prolonging the lives of the kings when 
fickj and fuch is the origin of thofe a£ks of felf-facri- 
' fice, of which fo many examples are cited in thç 

' : hiftory of China. 

Among thofe people, properly called Iffidons^ ibme 
/ of whom inhabit to the fouth of the Qxus, and 

f\ others in the country of Igour, animal facrifices arc 

\ performed toanceftors, and offerings made to the 

! dead. The Chinefe at i^l periods pradifed the fame 

ceremony ; and they appear to have had their miasj 

Jj V or places where they feed fouls, prior to their having 

any temples. That fuperftition was an eflentlal point 
of their rites and worfhip ; but the great mourning 
has very wifely been abolilhed by the Mandhui Tar- 
tars *. It lafted three years, and during that time 

• The Tartars have reduced tlie great mourning to feven days; 
but on their fide they have faBen into another excefs, by augnnent- 
ing the expeocc of funerals, where they cat and drink like the 
Scythiansy and i^ore particulariy like the Cctx and the inedons. 

' ■ a foi^ 
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a fon was obliged every day to place rice or flefli 
meat before his dëceafed father. No public affairs 
cotild be tranfaded by the mourner ; and if he had 
the misfortune to lofe his mother at 'the fame time, 
the ceremony continued for fix years ; and if to this 
focceeded the death of an only child, or an dder 
brother, the greater part of the perfon's life was fpent 
in appearance of fadnefs and real inaftion. Never 
was any cuftom more pernicious and irkfome to fo- 
dety, or lefs neceflary for the dead. Such doleful 
and fatiguing inftitutions have Influenced fo ftrongly 
the charader of the Chinefe, that they are forced 
againft their inclination to have recourfe to extrava- 
gant tricks of every kind for momentary relief. It is 
^ith moral as with phyfical diforders, contrary qua- 
lities ferve alike in both to promote a cure. This An- 
gular difpofition has by degrees fiHcd the empire with 
people who cannot be called comedians, for they are 
really nothing more than rude buffoons, only capa- 
ble of amufing menreleafed from fix years of deep 
^lourning. What the Jefuits have written concern- 
ing the regularity of the Chinefe theatres, has been 
contradiâed by modern travellers, fuch as Olbeck and 
Torten, who are far from elleeming their farceç, 
M. de Bougainville, after having been prefent at fome 
of their reprefentations, while at Batavia, contents' 
Ifimfelf with faying, that he never wiflies to fee again 
.any thing of the kind *. That judicious writer feeras 

to 

* *f Befides the principal pieces reprefented on the theatres, 
tach clutter of houfcs in tVc Chinefe quarter has a kind of liage, 

where 
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to have obfcrved that the Chînefe cannot difpeofe with 
their mountebanks ; and this neceffity arifes, sis wc 
have faid, from the long duration of their gloomy 
rites. They were not indeed always exadly the fame^ 
but the changes which have taken place tended leb 
to foften than increafe their feverity ; for fuch is the 
common courfe of fuperftition. 

In former times no offerings were prefented to the. 
fmall tablets engraved with the names of the dead : 
but a child was made to eat and drink in the name 
of the manes, until he called out Pas^ I am fatisfied^ 
and to this the facrificer anfwered, Eat and drink 
more *. It is difficult to imagine how a ftriking re- 
fipmblance could be found between this Chînefe in- 
fant, and the cuftom of the Egyptians, who, at the 
end of their joyous feafts, introduced the figure of a; 
dead perfon, and faid to their guefts, Drink and re-i 
joice now^ for fuch muflfoon be your fate alfo. An an- 
cient poet has expreffed this maxim in a verfe too 
well known to require repetition. In China we find' 
a funeral ceremony, a facrifice, and an interment : 
while the Egyptians, on the contrary, invited their 
friends to a great repaft for amufement only, as we 
learn from Herodotus and Plutarch. Neithçr of thofe' 

where pantomimes and farces are played during the fans. Breaâ 
mni public amufements^ was thç cry of the Roman people. Buffoon-., 
tries and commerce are every thing to the Chînefe." Voyage round 
the World, vol. if. 

* Father du Halde mentions that cuftom m his Defcription of 
China ; and he v^as not aware, moft probably, that it would be ad- 
duced as a proof of affinity with the Egyptians. 

"tWO^ 
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two authors ever thought of infxnuating that the feaft 
was celebrated in the prefence of the mummies, or 
the embaln]ied bodies of their anceftors. The dead 
bodies in Egypt were immediately committed to the 
vatilts, unlef3 when fpme impediment took place 
either from the law, or on the part of the creditors ; 
and a kind of infamy was alwajs attached to thofc 
who were prevented from burying their parents*. 
Befides, no connexion whatever can be difcerned be- 
tween a little ftatue of wood, reprefendng death, and 
jChinefe children in good health, who ate and drank 
in the name of the corpfe of their father or mother* 

Thus all the conformities hitherto imagined in this 
matter are of the fame nature with thofe which hav» 
led Mr. lluet to believe that JMofes was Adonis, or 
Jacob Typhon, according to Mr. Fourmont ; while 
Croefe fees nothing more clearly than that the per- 
fonages in the Bible are the heroes of Homer, and a 
thoufand circumftances in his opinion prove, that 
Ulyffes and the nymph Calypfo were Lot. and his 
daughters. 

What has been already faid concerning the^reli-^ 
gion of the Chinefe is fufBcient to prove, that it difn 
fers in every point from that of the Egyptians, and 
the fame diffimilarity is fo evident in their rites, that 
jiothing but blindnefs and obftinacy can prevent its. 
being perceived and confuted. No human body has 
ever been opened in China with the idea of convert-» 
ing it into a mummy ; and all praâices relative ta 
the art of embalming are there entirely unknown» 
The dogmas of the two nations, concerning the future 

Hate 
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ftate of the foul, arc equally irreconcilable ; for the 
Chinefe, fo far from admitting the amenihes of the 
Egyptians, never heard of either purgatory or para- 
dife, in all their canonical books or kin%s. On that 
account fo many miflionaries and others have con« 
llantly confidered them as dîfbelievîng the immorta- 
lity of the foul, without refleôing that the offerings 
made to the dead contradiû in the ftrongeft manner 
that opinion. But, in truth, the Chinefe can form 
no idea of any place of captivity for fouls ; and they 
fuppofe them transformed into manitous, or kueUchin^ 
and preferving to a certain degree the liberty of ram- 
bling *. 

^ We find fome light thrown on this matter by a 
fentence pronounced in China againft two Jefuits who 
preached the dogmas of the Catholic religion, after 
5t had been prohibited by an edift. Tlnfe bonzes^ it 
proceeds, by inculcating a doctrine containing various 
fointi on life^ deaths par adife^ hell, and other falfehoods 
ijf that nature, have deceived many people. Conform^ 
ubly to the la'-jus of the empire, thcfe bonzes have there* 
fore merited death. On this the grand criirinal tri- 
bunal marked on the fentence, let them bejlrangled\. 

* We do not fpcak here of the Chinefe people, who, following 
tlie religion of India, believe in the tranfraigratlon of foul:, the 
fyflem mofl generally adopted. 

The ancient doftrine of China, wlilch fuppofcn that fouls be- 
come manitous, or iuei-chhy cxchidcs entirely future pains and 
rewards: for thefe manitous are liable to be perfccuted by the 
bad genii, to whcm the Chinefe gi\c a name conveying^ nearly 
tlic iame idea as our word drmons, 

\ This fentence is cxtrâ^ed from ihc Lettres E:^f. antes. 

Thofc- 
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Thofe^ who paffed this fanguînary decree, had no 
experience in human aflfairs. The Marquis Beccaria 
cbferves very juftly, in his Treatife on Faults and Pe- 
nalties, that corporal and painful chaftifements fliould 
never be infliôed on fanatics, whofe crime proceeds 
from pride, and that paffion is gratified by fufFcrings. 
Infamy and ridicule, according to him, are the only 
means to be employed with fuch perfons ; but to con- 
fine them is perhaps flill more effeAual. 

Thofe, who pronounced the Chinefe fentencc al- 
ready cited, confidered as chimerical the places were 
fouls were fuppofed to be fliut up, either for punifli- 
ment or recompence. But they do not explain there in 
any manner their own opinions, which are neither the 
fublimeft nor the mod reafonable. Human fouls, ac- 
cording to them, are compofed of two fubftances ; 
that by which they feel defcends to the earth at dçath ; 
but the other is the fource of thought, and inhabits 
the iky or the middle regions of the ak. Thofe two 
parts are fuppofed to be fo much affeûed by the piety 
and devotion of the facrifiçes to the dead, that they 
re-uhite to partake of the offerings deflined for their 
ufe. The vifible affiftants however take care to have 
the beft portion, like the Xaplaudçrs^ who devour 
the flefli of the vlûims, and afterwards prefent thf 
bones to the gods. . ( 

This flrange fyftem cannot be combined ixl any 
manner with the doârtne of paradife or hell, whencf 
it is impofiible. ibr fouls to efcape fo re^ily at th^ 
fight of a pljite of rice, or flefh-meat, offered 1^ the 
iuperAitiovf • Wc therefore perceive clearly the rea,! 

meaning 
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acaning of tlie judgment pronounced agaiiift the two 
ifHonaries ; and it is far froui proving, as fome have 

I fcitheno fo oblliaately nKiintained, that the Chiticle 

I deny the immortality of the fouL Even their men 
of letters have frequently taken the greateft pains to 
raife the fpirit of Confucius, whofe hiftory is very 
obfcure^ and confidered by many learned men as no- 
thing more than a colkttion of Chinefe fables, to 
v/hich filly miffionaries have added their own» Father 
Martini relates feriouflyj that one day it was told to 
this pietended philofophcr, that the hunters had kiU» 
cd a very uncommon animal, fome what refembUng 
,^ lamb : on this he began to weep bitterly, exclaim* 

' ing in his great grief, that he now forefaw the fliort 
duration of hh doftrine. This Iamb, as we perceive, 
mull have been a monlter produced in the brain of 
forae mifiionary : but even the difciples of Confucius 
are faid to attefl that the ghoft of a man named 
J'cheoU'kong^ who was then dead upwards of fix hun* 

^'fjred years, appeared every night to their mailer» 
His mind feems beûdes to have been flrongly infecl* 
ed with numerous fuperllîtîons coticerning forcery, 
-or divination with rods, as we fee by his interpreta- 
tion of the fable of the T^king^ which bears more 
figns of authenticity than any other of his* fnppofed 
produÛions, 

It is neceflary here to ftate as clearly as poflible fhe 
*expreffions of Mr, Vifdelou, becaufe they are of the 
iitmoft importance, and feem' altogether decifive. 

Confucm not only approved çf fir eery ^ but even 
fmtght in fxprefs tema bow to 9btûm preâîâiom ; and 

€ert0n!y 
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éeriaïnly ihatfràâlke has proceeded entirely from hisfug^ 
gejîïons in the Commentary on tin Taking. Beftdes^ Tfa- 
kieou-ming^ a difciple of Confucius ywhofelejfons he copied ifz 
his Commentaries on the Canonical Annals^ has infertedfo 
many examples ofjircery that they are difgujiiîig. Events 
there correfpond fo exaâlly with predictions ^ that^ if he 
is to be belie^ed^ they were really fo many miracles. All 
the Chinefe philofophers until this day ufe fuchfpellsy by 
means of which they pretend to be capable of prediâling 
every thing. Infhort^ they all adhere to the. Book ofFor^ 
tune*. 

Mr. Vifdelou, who has fumiflied us wîth thefe ex- 
plications, was much better verfed in the Chinefe 
language and literature than Father Gaubil, who 
could not tranflate the Chou-King^ without the aflift- 
ance of a Tartan copy. Vifdelou, on the contrary, 
teceived an imperial certificate, acknov/ledging him 
to be a very learned man f ; and as he could read 
the Chinefe charafters fluently, his teftimony is here 
Very materiaL It was only from adopting the com- 
mon cant of other writers, that he gave the name of 
philofophers to the literati in China, who, corrupted 
by the dodrine of Confucius, pretend- to prophcfy 
through rhabdomancy- The grofs fuperflitions of 

" • Notice of the T-htng, 

'• t The imperial certificate, given to Mr. Vifdeloa, was a piece 
of fatin containing thefe words : " We acknowledge that this 
mani who comes from Europe, is higher in the knowledge and 
fcience of our Chinefe charadlers than the clouds above our heads, 
and that he is more profoand in euridition and penetration, than 
the abyffes orcr which we walk." This filly jargon fignificd no- 
thing clfetlian that the bearer knew how ta read and write the 
Chinefe language. 

thofe 
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tliofe men betray fo much weakncfs and ignormiice, 
that ihcj cannot be excufed, even in the eyes of thofe 
who bave carried their prepoflTeffions to the greateft 
length in favor of China. Mr. de Guignes^ having 
quoted a paffage of Eufebius, concerning the inha* 
bitanls of Sericum, adds^ ihat the eulogy given of 
thofe people was exaggeration^ in the fame manner^ 
continues he, that we nom bejlmijfo many extravagant 
encomiums on the Chinefe. The lofs of time is not the 
only injury the reader has to fuffer from hiftoricai 
fables, \vhich are the fource of frequent errors, al- 
though fometimes not more confiftent than the 
dreams of thofe who fleep in peace. Nothing hovir- 
ever can difiiearten me in citing fads, and pointing 
out confequences ; becaufe that method alone can 
difpel all the falfe ideas» mtroduced into Europe con* 
cerning the Chinefe by fo many travellers, from 
Marc Paul down to Father Bouvet. The latter wrote 
a panegyric on the emperor Can-hi in the legendary 
ftyle, and compofed of nearly the fame fluff with the 
account given by Martini of Confucius, who repeated 
înceflïmtly, fays he, t/jût a faint would appear in the 
Wefl *• If we are to believe fome hiflorians, who 
write like children, thofe words produced very w^on* 
derful confequences, by ferving to introduce the re* 
llgion of India into China* Thofe, however, who 



• Martini, Hift. Smcnfi*, Kb. h. Kia-yu is a kmd of hiftory of 
Coofucius, which even the literati of China confiJci* as a mere 
Tomancef. Yet we could wifti to liave it iranflated^ in order to fee 
how far It fuggeflcd ibofc pro^JgiCB, which the milTionariea relaie 
concerning Confuàusi 

e3£amiae4 
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cxamiued better the ftate of things, have i>erceived 
that a new worfhip, more conneâed than that of the 
ancient favages of^Scythia, became indifpeufably ne- 
ceffary in China. At all events ihofe miilionaries 
cannot be juftified, who difhonored their judgment 
and profeiGon by msdntaining, that Confucius prg* 
phefied the conung of the Mefliah, by the table of 
fortune and his magical rods *. 

By fuppoikig for an inftant, that the words attri- 
buted to Confucius were really, his, the true mean- 
ing could only be traced to the converfation he is faid 
jto have held with Lao-kium^ who travelled, it would 
appear, in India and Thibet, where he muft have 
Ï0cn the grand lama. What we call at this day the 
feet of LaQrkium is nothing but the lamiç worfbip 
fomewbat disfigured, or the feA of the immortals 
mentioned by lèverai Greek authors. They tell us, 
that, in their time, among the Thracians and Scy- 
thians, monadic orders, or religious congregations, 
were formed by people who never married, and in 
fad differed nothing from the bonzes of Lao-iium^ 
generally called TM-Jfe^ or the immortals. 

Thus the pretented faint, believed by Confucius to 
be in the WePc, was fome celebrated fakir of India, 
or the grand lama ^Uxifclft . It is not probable th^ 

* Father Couplet certainly intended to denote the Meffiah in hî^ 
b(;ok on the Chinefo Sciences, where he makes Confucius ufe thp 
allowing words : Expeâamlum efi quoad veniat ejufmodt vtr fummè 
fin^usj ac turn demum fperarl potefi ut adco excelletu virius iffo duce 
a9 m^jfiro tn a8um prodeat. Such absurdities 4o POt deifefve to t>^ 
ponfidercd fcrioufly. 
' VOL, II, ^ he 
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he (hould have alluded to any of thofe perfonages 
called in Europe the Scythian philofophers, fuch as 
Zamoixes, Zeutos^ Abaris^ Dicenetifj and Taxeras. 
Anacharfis feems to have been later, if it be true 
that he was cotemporary with Solon, and even with 
Confucius, whofe chief maxims are certainly very 
fimilar to what Stanley, in his colleftion, attributes to 
Anacharfis *• The other philofophers of Scythia are 
little known ; and we only underftand that they 
taught morality, and the cultivation of fome aliment- 
ary grains which grew wild in their country. Many 
plants of that kind are ftill found in a natural ftate 
between the fortieth and fifty-fecond degree of north 
latitude on our ancient continent. The origin of 
agriculture among the Scythians was enveloped in 
various fables ; and thofe who inhabited near the 
Borifthenes contented themfelves vrith faying, that 
one day a golden plough fell from heaven into their 
country. This fidion is not difficult to be interpret- 
ed, and it difcovers more ingenuity than the great 
golden chain of the Grecian mythologifts. 

According to fome difcoveries, the name of Con- 
fucius did not become very celebrated in China un- 
til about twelve hundred years after the reputed time 
of his birth. It was in the eighth century of our 
era, that the emperor Hiven-tfong gave him the name 

• Hift. Philof. part i. Anaeharju recommended moderation» 
which amounted nearly to the perjttl medium of Confucius. The 
fame thing has been faid by the men of every country ; and be- 
fidcs, the maxims generally attributed to Anachar/u^ were perhaps 
compofed by fome other perfoo. 

of 
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of kirig of Letters ; but he loft that vain, and bckn» 
baftic title under \he dynafty of Ming *. From this 
•we might be le* to believe that the emperor Hiverl^ 
ffojig was a well-informed and equitable prince, who 
wiflied to honor merit and encourage virtue. But, 
on the contrary, he embrued his hands in the blood 
of his own children, and difcovered himfeif to be 
vile çmd defpi cable in every thing. He was notori- 
oufly addifted to the fuperftition of Tao-jfcj and go- 
verned by eunuchs, who filled the empire with rob- 
bers, and occafioned the moft dreadful exceffes. 

It is not improbable that about this time of fana- 
tifm and trouble the religious worfliip of Confucius 
became predominant in fome provinces, while 
in others it was entirely unknown. At leaft the 
Arabs, who then travelled into China, do not feemi 
to have had much information concerning it ; and 
they tell us pofitively, that the Chinefe had not 
begun to apply themfelves to the fciences, and that 
they were much inferior to the India^ps f . This is 
really true, even at the prefent moment, as far as it 
concerns aftronomy ; for the Bramins in our days 
have determined with fome exaûnefs the time when 
Venus was to pafs the drfc of the fun ; which is more 
than any of the literati of China were capable of do- 

♦ Confucius was diveftcd of tliis tklc about the year 1384; and 
fome hiftorians believe that he wa» not called King of Letters^ un- 
til he received that name in the year 952, from the emperor Taf-* 
tfou. 

f Ancient . Accountr, of India and China, publi/hç^ by Re- 
. paudot. 

o % ing» 
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îng. Nather did that country, as the Arabs juftly 
obferred, begîn to have fchcols ; and about the year 
one thoufand three hundred and eighty-four of our 
era, they were firft built by the emperor TaeJTu^ 
founder of the dynafty of Ming. That adventurer, 
a man of low birth, who had been cook or fervant 
in a convent of monks, thei£ thief, and afterwards a 
leader of banditti, ended his career by becoming 
one of the greateft princes ever known in China, 
But the colleges which he ereded foon f :U into ruins, 
and the revenues attached to them were likewlfe dif- 
fipated, as we learn from a Chinefc author who 
wrote under the prefent dynafty of the Mandhui 
Tart^irs. After having ftated feveral caufes of that 
Ihameful decline, he adds, that the vsife regulations of 
the emperor Taeffii^ for eJiabliJIntigfcbooU in the country 
ûi well as in the towns^ were very much negleSlcd; and 
Father Trigault aflures us, that not one remained 
when he yifited China f • 

The novelty of the religious worfhip paid to Con- 
fucius is apparent from its ceremonies, as well as the 
form of the facred veflels employed therein, and the 
ornaments of the tabernacle and altar. AH thefe 
things are copied after the ritual of the Indian pago- 

t Expedit, apud Sinas, lib. i. Nicuhof ^Ig-cmeene Befchry- 
ving van't Ryk SIna. The want of public fchools makes it ncccf- 
fary to employ private maflcrs ; and the Chinefe author we have 
cited obferves very juflly, that the poor cannot afford the cxpencc. 
Ignorance is therefore perpetuated in fuch families ; and the rich 
alone are in poffelfion of thofc places which require a certain 
Jcnowlcdge of the characters and canonical books. 

das. 
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difts, and the pradices of the bonzes of Fo^ except 
perhaps the immolation of animals. The latter feems 
to haveljeGa introduced by the men of letters them- 
felves, as vifM as the childifli cuftom of proving the 
Viârftis vitài warm vine. 

It would be «feleft to «examine here whether or not 
the Jefttits in Chimi approved of the folemn facrifices 
offered to OonfuciiiS during the equinoxes ; tut they 
certainly condemned them highly in Europe. The 
Tcafon they afiigned w«s their marked afinity wick 
kîie fuperilîtions of India, which rould not be tole- 
Tated, fays "Father te Comte, without fcandaî, anîl 
'danger of fub-v^rfion •• Whence it neceflarily fbl- 
lowst, iSiat, ^jrevîtnis to the eftablîïhmcnt ôSF the Indi^ 
religion in China, the worfliip of Cùlrfiicîus was very 
far from being the faitfe as now ; and no traces of it 
are found in any age anterior to our era. Some even 
pretend, that the etnperor ScbicImiTn-di committed 
to the flames all the works of this man, who wrote, 
or rather etched, on pieces of wood filed together on 
cords. Thofe fhingjes muft have loaded fevieral carÉs, 
had they contained all the writings now pubUfhed in 
the name of Confucius. Yet nortnnjg tends to provse 
that he is the author even of the Tchun-^JcieoUy or 
Spring and Jhitumn^ the ihorteft and moft îiitereftîn|f 
of all his fuppofed pi-bduEHons. It is placed among 
the number of the kings ; tùt'ùo )>6rlbh knows with 

* The Jefuits condemned the iblànm facrffices «nade to Confus 
c:u3 ; and they approved of otherfi lefs Solemn. JLe^onûim JBpiT* 

':opi Beritcnis ad Cardinalem Marefcottum, &g.- 

o 3 any 
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any ecrtainty by whom that chromde was coin- 
piled •. 

We have already obferved, with regard to the 
bttming of the books by Schi-cbuari'diy that the faÔ 
was not only doubted by fome critics, but even the 
motives alfigned for it feem infufficient. The bar- 
barian, it is faid, was mortified by the praifes be- 
ftowed on monarchs who were dead upwards of One 
thoufand years. . It would be exaâly the *fame thing 
to reprefezit the king of Spaixj. as envious of the pa- 
negyrics invented by fome fools in Caftilefor Tubsd 
Cain ; who having paffed the Straits of Gibraltar on 
his anvil, reigned glorioufly over all the countries 
beyond the Pyrenees ; and his name, is ftill inferted 
as the firft of the Spanifli kings. 

Others pretend, that Schi-chuan-di caufed all the 
writings of Confucius to be deftroyed, becaufe he 
.thought they favored feudal government, which is the 
word of all, except defpotifm. But perhaps in the 
whole world no works can be found more calculated 
for arbitrary fway than thofe publiihed in his name. 
They require a blind fubmiffion to the caprices of the 
prince, without condemning paternal power degene- 
rated into tyranny or political ilavery, perfbnal fer- 
vitude, pdiygamy, confinement of women, or the 
cuftom of felling children. Thus, fo far from hav- 
ing any juft notion^ of morality, he was ignorant of 
all the principles of natural right j or elfe thofe who 

*• Some QÎ the Cbînefe literati do not count this chronicle 
among the canonical books, -but merely as little fragments of the 
To'king, ... '^ ,• 

forged 
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ibrged his fuppofe4 books, were fuch wretched com- 
pilers, that> asThomafius obferves, it is impoffible 
to read fooie paH^ges. ferioufly *• The many com- 
mon-place maxims they contain required no extent 
of genius } for moral fentences of the fame kind 
have been conmion among all the nations of the an- 
cient continent, if we except fome few hordes of 
men, who, little better than lavages, conduced them^ 
felves chiefly by infUnâ. But the morality of the 
Chinefe is entirely fpeculative, and their dilhonefty 
in commerce lb great, that no gold or filver money 
can be trufted in their hands^ and they adulterate 
even that of copper. 

When the difputes in Europe concerning the cere- 
monies of China, were conduâed with that atro- 
cious fury called theological hatred, which changes 
men into tygers, it was aflerted that the literati in 
China were atheifU in theory, and idolaters in prac- 
tice. Yet the mind of man, with all its extravagan- 
cies, cannot be fuppo&d capable of reconciling fo 
great a contradiâion. The men of letters in China 
do not certainly believe the foul of Confucius to be 
the Divinity. Thus, their days of fafting, their fa- 
crifices, and all the ridiculous practices they have 
borrowed from the bonzes of jR?, prove evidently 
their fuperftition, but not their idolatry. 

Real philofophers would endeavour to honor the 
pemory of Confucius by rendering themfelves more 
vjrtuous, and not by fhedding the blood of viûims. 

t Pcnfçcs fur k» Unjc^ jiouvcaui, à Vjlu i69g. 
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The great Newton, v\ho could not endure to fee the 
death of a chicken or a lamb, would have been very 
fer from affilling at their facrifices in fpring and au*- 
tumn. Superftition charaûctifes equally the lefs fo- 
îenm ceremonies , which take place nearly twice in 
each lunaty lîionth^ and in (lead of having any con- 
nexion T^ith philofophyj they aïe dedicated to the 
predidion of future events. 

If the French nation, refolving to reverence m it 
very extraordinary manner the memory of Defcarte%J 
ihould introduce the monkifh praflices of the Miniinn 
and Carmelites^ they would no longer be regarded 
as wife men, but as filly people, worthy of tliegreatcft 
contempt. Yet the literati of China hare undoubt-J 
edly copied their ceremonicâ from thofe of the monksg 
and like them they faft in prq)aring for their facri- 
fices* Mr* Jackfon, after examining why the Chînefê'^ 
have no myfteries or initiations, like the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, concludes that nothing of the 
kind was necefliiry with them, becaufe they never 
deified men *, He imagined that nothing more wa* 
revealed on thofe occafions, than that the gods of 
paganiim had been mortals: but that fuppofition 
being falfc, the reafon alleged by him vanifhes 5 and 
if capable of proving any thing, it wqM be exaclly 
the contrary of what he intended* 

By reading attentively the Pantheon of Mr. Ja- 
blonrkî, whofe refearcbcs have been carried as far as 
poffible, it will be feen that the Egyptians never ren- 
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acted to any man, living or ^ead, fuch fufpîcioui 
honor's as the Chînefe did to Confucius. Hence it 
follows, thcit in China myftcries were more neceflaty 
than in aiîy othet place, to prefervc the human mind 
from the abyfs into which it might be dra\^nrt by the 
appearances of public tvwfhip. if we are to beliete 
the mîflîonarîes, fuch abufes haVfe in reality been car- 
ried to the greateft leflgth; and we know the famous 
decree publiflied by Cardinal dé Tournon at Nankln*« 
But here we are not to reafon after the ideas eithct 
of miffionarles or cardinals ; and it is fufficient to 
obferre, that, if not the flighteft trace of inîtîâ- 
tîbns has ever been known among the Chlriefe^ it is 
an additional proof that they never had any commu- 
nication with the Egyptians, who, according to War- 
burton himfelf, were the inventors of thofe ceremô- 
nies. 

Although Foot Budha has preached, as is H^ell 
known, a double doOrînè, we do not find that the 
bonzes of China ever took advantage of it to eftablifii 
iftyfteries. They follow almoft generally, at this day, 
the exterior or fymbolical worfliip j and it is only 
among the fakirs of India, that Ibme feélators are 
found of tKe internal dottrine^ in which certain ig- 
norant travellers and ttilfljonaries fancied they faW 
all the principles of Sfiînorà; But no fyftém was 

* The t&tr< Article ^ x\\% dc^fee «oudtthhs a»^ deteMMe td^i- 
lûtry the worfhip paid by the literati to Confueius, But wei« 
the Chinefe to |^ronounoe entirely from appearakices on what pafles 
in Italy, SpaiA, and Portugal, they t^buld probably think of ifitt- 
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The pbfleffidns, as well as the credit of the monks of 
FoyWerc confidcrably augmented by an edid of the em- 
peror Ven-ti, who declared himfclf their proteftor ; but 
ftill more by the culpable condufb of the emperor 
KaO'ifoiu Having efcaped from his palace, he was 
footx after found in an hermitage, or bonzery of the 
fécond rank, where, he began by fhaving his head, 
and ended by embracing all ihe rules of Fo. This 
filly prince was afterwards brought back to court j 
but his folly remained incurable. 

As the northern parts of China were then governed 
by particular princes, the monks foimd more diffi- 
culty in fixing themfelves there than in the fouth, 
trhere the fertility of the foil being greater, and phyfi- . 
cal wants fewer, the people could give way to theiir 
inore exalted enthufiafm, in providing them with 
food and clothing. AU at once the refolution vf^% 
taken throughout the northern provinces of deftroy- 
îng the whole of their convents, fome of which, fifce 
that called Tong-cherij or perpetual peace, contaîne4 
upwards of a thoufand perfons* In fhort, all the 
bonzeries there were reduced to aflies about the year 
five hundred and fifty-fevcn of our era ; but no mca* 
fures were taken to prevent them from being rebuikj. 
and they re-appeared foon after. 

This ftorm in the north had not fubfided more 
tban fixty-nine years, when another arofe in the 
very court of the emperor Tûo4i^ who, owing to the 
wretched ftate of population, could no longer re- 
cruit his armies. The bonzes of Lathkium^ who di- 
rected that prince, confidered the moment as very 

favorable 
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favorable for ruining the monks of Fo ; and they 
advifed Tao ti to carry off from the convents one 
hundred thoufand men, and force them to marry in 
defpite of their vow of chaftity. That advice pro- 
duced an edift on the twenty-fixth of May, in the 
year fix hundred and twenty-fix, which reduced aU 
mod to nothing the number of pagodas and mo-, 
naileries, called yi;^ in China. But as the impor- 
tions of the monks of Lao-kium had dictated that 
edifl:, the intrigues of the monks of Fo ocçafionçd 
its repeal forty-two days afterwards, to the fliame of 
the prince and his minifters. 

The weak. emperor Tao-ii was replaced on the 
throne by Tai-tfong^ who, far from diminifliing the 
number of bonzes and bonzefles, received into htsi 
ftates certain devout ftrangers, fuppofed by fome to 
have been Neftorians. Their eflablifhment in the 
province of Chen-fi caufed for a time the hatred and 
jealoufies of the monaftic orders in China to ceafe j 
and they united to exterminate thefe pretended Nef- 
torians. Their pagodas were levelled to the ground, 
and their adherents cruelly perfecuted until the 
reign of the emperor Hiijen ifong^ who finding him- 
felf attacked in the centre of his dominions by robbers, 
and on the frontiers by the Tartars, not only pro- 
teded the different feds, but even favored the fol- 
lowers of Confucius. 

The condud of the Chinefe hitherto difcovers 
neither rule nor plan for delivering themfelves from 
the bonzes, who, inftead of being reformed, were 
attacked fuddenly like enemies, and afterwards re- 
ceived, into favor. Much of their property was 
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taken away at certain times, and more reftored to 
them at others. In this manner they flufhiated be- 
tween extremes with an inconftancy only equalled, 
perhaps, by the faûs we are about to relate. 

As the police was then exceedingly negleûed, a 
new order of Seng^ or ftrange monks, found means 
to introduce themfelves into the empire. They ar^ 
taken by fome for Lamas, and by others for Mani- 
cheans, who had formed themfelves into a congre- 
gation*; but, at all events, they were included in 
the profcription of the emperor Wou-fforig* When 
we know that he had placed his confidence in the 
monks of Laokium^ it can no longer appear furprifmg, 
that thofe avaricious fanatics fhould have taken ad- 
vantage of that inftant of favor, to crufli their rivals, 
and exterminate them altogether. 
. TchaO'kouey^ who was prelate, ,or chief, of the order 
of Lao'kium^ promifed to procure the drink of im- 
mortality for the emperor, if he would iflue an edidk 
againft the monks of Fo^ or Che-kla. The prince 
took the potion, and figned the decree, on the feventh 
of Auguft, in the year eight hundred and forty-five 
of our era. This occafioned the deftruftion of four 
thoufand fix hundred principal monafteries, which 
contained two hundred and eighty thoufand monks 
and nuns, whom the magiftrates reftored to the 
•ftate, and fubjefked to the poll-tax, from which they 
had withdrawn themfelves fraudulently, at the ex- 
pence of the people. The number of monafteries of 

* Father Pons fays, that India contains hermits, or monks, called 
*Moum ; and it appears that this word has been confoundc4 with 
^Mii/tit which is fometimes ufed in Afia to denote the Manicheans. 
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tfie fccond rank, condemned to the fame fate, amounted 
to forty thoufand, pofleiiing oiie hundred and fifty 
thoufand flaves, and about one million tching of free- 
hold lands. All thefe were confifcated by the em- 
peror, and added to his domain, without examining 
how they had been acquiried ; for he concluded, every 
4hing found there rauft be ufurped property ♦. 
I The order of Fo became fo completely annihi- 
lated, that the fe6taries of Lao-ktum publiihed their 
triumph in canticles of jdy to Heaven fot fuch 
remarkable favor. But the intriguers of the court, ^ 
the women, and the eunuchs, prevailed in having the 
cdi£k modified feven or eight days after it had been 
iffued. The emperor allowed four or five hundred 
monks of Fo to remain in his dominions ; but all the 
reft were dragged îgnômlnioufly from their convents. 
Not a ruin of all thôfe buildings was allowed to rè-" 
main, and the clocks were converted into money, ' 
which was as fcarce as mifery was common. China 
then prefented only the fliadow of an empire, and it 
deferved the title of the land of ahufes. This re* 
form, fo very defirable, continued to be executed 
with fuccefs, when the emperor Wou^tfong^ under 
whom it had commenced, expired, mpft probably by 
the drink of immortality he had .the weaknefs to' 
fwallow. Suen-lfong^ who fucceeded to the throne,"^ 
had ideas very different from thofe of his prede- 
ceffor; and he protefted the monks of JFi againft 

f If the nuqibcr of monaftenes then exîftîng in China be exagge- 
rated, it does not proceed from the trauflators. The Chinefe text 
fays four onari oîfou^ which makes forty thoufand convents of ^ 
^ the fécond order, • 
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thc& ol Lao-'kium. Thus that order, which /earned 
tp have been deftroyed, rofe again fuddenly^ and be? 
capj^ niore infolent and pernicious to the (late than 
ever* Thç prelate Tchao-kouey^ the author of the 
revolution, was hung or ffrangled without any for- 
mality; ^d the emperor çpndemnej AÎne or ten 
more of the followers of Lao-Mum to 3 fimilar^ 
deftiny. 

Thus, in four hundred and forty-feven, only two 
years after the refolution had been taken of relieving 
the people by difcharging a iiiukittide of drones, aii 
imperial cdiâ was ifTued for rebuilding al) the qou^- 
vents and pagodas deflroyed in the preceding reign. 
ITie emperor then enjoined the tribunals to allow all 
tbofc of both fexes, who prefented themfelves for 
that purpofe, to embrace the order of /i, or CAf- 
kia. Such has been the ftrange, whimfical, and in- 
conceivable conduct of the government of China, 
That country is now affliûed more than ever with 
the greateft of all plagues ; and no hope remains of 
any fortunate change, milefs the men of letters apply 
themfeh es to true fcicnce with more ardor and fuc-^ 
cefs. In faft, it is only by fpreading the light of 
philofophy, that the darkncfs of fuperftition can be 
difpelled ; and all attempts to deflroy the bonzes, 
while ignorance prevails, are contradiuory. Thofe 
men, who^ having efcaped amidfl fo many tempefts, 
furvive as it were even dedruâion, would difappea^r . 
gradually nt the dawn of fcience. This is fo true, 
that when a prince of Japan founded fçhools, and- 
invited the learned into his dominions, the monkà 
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Tffhere they begafi to ftarvei becaufe the pwpk be- 
came enlighteaed. Yet the inftiturion of monktfm 
in Japan h mach more reafonable thmn thai of the 
bonnes in China ; for the blind only are idraifTtblc in 
the order ef FaJ^k; and we have already obferved 
that cecity îi very common there as well as among 
the Chinele» who fuffer thdr blind w beg, tell for- 
tunes, or live by proftîtution* 

The Tartar emperors indeed have not ceafed, 
during more than a century, to encourage the fciencci; 
but their progrcfs has hiiha"to been imperceptible* 
If the Chinefe could dlvcft t-hemfelves of that na^ 
tional vanity, to which ibey have no title, they would 
adopt without hefitating the writing and language of 
the Mandhuis. This muft be lefs difficult, ai meny 
of the literati know it already j and all Tartars, male 
or female, who intermarry with the Chinefe^ are 
obliged by a rigorous law to teach h to their 
children *. That laof^uage is infinitely fuperior to 
the Chinefe jargon, in which nothing can be written 
with precifion on trtie fcience ; becaufe it coti- 
tains neither declenfions, conjugations, nor con» 
junâlom for uniting the fentences- Thofe who ap- 

^ Some karnéd Europeans mahitam, that no alphabetical chïi- 
raûer could eirtr be adapted to wrke a Ûn^ng language Hke that -^f 
liic Chinefe- Âdmîtutig this to be trtir, it is ao additfonal rca&ti 
why thr)" Hiould adopt the Tartar language, wliîch cm be w*it* 
lea bf ourktters. The pronuncraiion of the R îs not p invtn- 
cîbk obftade, if the Chmefe would make the attempt* But tRc 
cTiangCB made in our daysj by Kkx'iar.g^ in the Tart;iL' charactcre, 
are not merely uAJeft \ t^cy atv pçrnîcioufl. 
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ply to ft ua y, would certainly make more prégreft Kl 
one year, by means of the Tartar idiom, than could 
be effcQed in fifteen by that of the Chinefe, joined 
to their chftraaersv The whole of youth is con- 
fumed, and the memory enervated, in acquiring fome 
knowledge of the -letters or figns alone; Thus the 
literati, who have learned as far as ten thouTand cha- 
raftei^i, appear filly and ftupid after the prime of 
life, and they are continually teaming the miffionarieis 
of 'EuTope for fome ftoftrurti to ifortify thé memory. 
But the bed riemedy they can ufe î«, td' abandon their 
manner of writing, and adopt that of the Tartars* 
Conring fuppofes that the hieroglyphics prevented 
the progrefs of ' the Egyptians in the fciences*; birt 
île rjeafoned without underftanding his fubjeft. It is 
iiot neoeflary to go. farther back than the days of 
Mofes, to prove that the Egyptians certainly made 
\ife -of alphabetical charafters in the fame manner 
that they are employed by us at the prefent day. 
The hieroglyphics were referved for particular mat- 
tcrs, and their number muft have been very con- 
fined, becaufe we fee the fame figures in almoft all 
the monuments.' r Thus it was very improper to com- 
■pare the Egyptians, who had an alphabet, to. the 
Chiflefe, who ueither ufed any thing of the kind, lior 
«ver heard o" the twentyrtwo letters^ fuch as they 
have appeared on the bandages of the mummies. 
Mr. de Guignes could not have knov/n thofe cha- 
xàfteft.; and we miift, therefore, confider what he 

• Medic. Herai. cap. xv* _ 
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has written on that fubjea as a mere exercife of the 
imagination. It is in fàà: as little founded as the 
voyage of the Chinefe, who àîe'made by him to ar- 
rive in Anierica through Karfifchatka, as Bergerac 
went to the moon by the way ©ï" Quebec. 

AÏtér this dîgreffiôn, it îs pt-ôpe'r 'to examine what 
the bonzes of CHina have advanced ÎA fîiyor of their 
being ufeFulTto the ftafe. Their hôfpftaîîty, in the 
firfl: place, is the effeià 6f «in àbùfè Vhich might 
eafily be remedied by improving the police, and 
ereûing inns for the accommodation of tï-avèllets of 
every rank attd condition. The cong-qHany xb)c public-* 
hoùfes,fell into rum, it is fard, dh thé Wafion of the 
Tartars. But we have little reafon to thinks thaic 
thofe conquerors would have amufed themfelves with 
throwing do>X'n or plundering buildings almoft en- 
tirely deftitute of Furnhure. They '^ere beficTes of 
no utility to common travellers, becaufe, m order to 
procure lodging there, it was lieceflary to be provided 
with an order from the court. Concerning the want 
of priefts, or facrificefs, who cannot be difpenfed 
with in the Indian religion, whièh fias been embraced 
by all the people of China, that irideed is a great in», 
convenience, if thé eiliperot", however, would only 
allot one fourth part of the lands poflefled by the 
bonzeries for the maintenance of fâcrîflcefs, thé 
jDurpofe vtrould be mudh better anfwered, ahd thofe 
inen might be employed in the public fdhools, if any 
fhould be aftervirards ereflied. Never was it knowh 
-that the bonzes inftrufted youth in any of thp pro- 
vinces of the empire.5 and their ignorance u fuchf 
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that they ^re really incapabte of the talk. Thus, ifk 
iJthatevjer light thole men are confidered, they are un* 
worthy of the leaft indulgence. 

With regard to the monks of Lao-it urn, their pre- 
tenrions are faid to be founded on fome right, claimed 
tiy ibeniy of aSifling as muOcfans at the great fecrt'^ 
fices oJTered at each equinox and folftice by the em» 
peroff or ihc perfon deputed by him, in cafe of fick- 
*ef», minority^ or abfence. 

Adroit Ua^^ this to be true, the monks of Lao-hum 
iiavc at Icaft fome connexion with the ancient religion 
tsf China. Yet the fervices they render , by producing 
b daeftable mufic during the facrifices, could never 
compenfate for the evils they create by deceiving poor 
wretches, ^nd even by poifomng them with the drink 
of iïîlmortaUty. By pi et ending to have the fecret of 
preparîfïg this potion, they at t raft as much veneration 
Bs by their legends concerning Lao^hum^ who de- 
fcended, as they allege^ from the royal family of 
^chemu Thus, according to their genealogy, the 
imperial family of Tang muft have iffued from Lao^ 
àium* Yet, in our opinion, he was an obfcuremanj 
end hiftorians do not agree even on the ptecîfe time 
ijï which he lived ** The greater part make him, 
^ith much apparent probability, cotempoTary with 
Confucian f and the prelates of his order afhrm that, 
lince his de#(th, their regular fucceffioo has never once 
,becn interrupted* They therefore efteem themfelvei 

■ **• Sùtne ttîftoriana prctrnd, tbat Lm-imm lived ftill a: the 
♦€xi!lidi€n o€ the dynally of Tdc&Ut about 249 yeart before our 
'era* 
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ts more noble than thofe tepured as belonging to the 
family of ConfuctuF, who did not become illuflnous 
pnul a much later period* It appears to me, that 
this pretended family of Confucius is Hkewife fome 
kind of monaftic order or religious congregatîuiï j 
and this might have been known by making re- 
fçarches at C/mô/ou^ m the province of Cban-tmg. 
That fpot, fo interetling, has been entirely neglefted ; 
at leaft we do not find any fatisfkftory information 
concerning it. No judicious perfon will readily be^ 
lieve, that one family could have inhabited the lame 
burgh, during more than two ihoyfand years» ami dit 
all the dreadful revolutions produced in China by 
civil wars, foreign invafions, irregular fhocks of deP» 
potifm, famine, revolts, and combinations of rob- 
bers. The lalter alone, in a certain letigth of fime, 
pillaged almoft the whole country ; and perhaps not 
one town efcaped being taken by thofe ruffians, who 
fometimes were known to flied more blood than fo* 
leign enemies. When Canton fell iolo their hands, 
they fiaughtered upwards of one hundred ihoufand 
perfons ; and their cruelties at Pe-kin have been al- 
ready menfioned. It is therefore fcarcely credible, 
that the family of Confucius could have remained 
conflantly until now ia the iinall town of Kiou-frjUy 
iinlef$ we confidei it as a monaflic order. In that 
cafe, the faét changes entirely its nature, and does 
not require the fuppufition of any regular filial fuc- 
ceflion. Thig opinion feems to be confirmed by the 
title of Saint given by the Chinefe to Confucius ; and 
the religious woriliip they render to him, conveys 
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ideas very different from ihofe attached by us to the 
word Phihfopher^ which has Jiothing fynonimous ia^ 
their language* It is faid^ likewife, that he inrro- 
duced fcveral changes in religion, and aboHlhed the 
cuftom of placing fmall ftatues in the tombs % but hç . 
would have aûed more wifely by preventing Jiîs' 
countrymen from fitllng the mouths of the dead with 
pearls» and burying them in a ruinous manner* 

As the great facrifices of the Chinefe have long beeR 
lixed to the equinoxes and foldicesithat ci rcuni (lance is 
frequently cited as a proof of their progrefs In agro- 
nomy ever fince the moll diftant sges* To this is 
added the firft chapter of the canonical book, called 
C&ùii'Kingi where, as Father Gaubil informs us, Taa 
is faid to have known with precifion the duration of 
the folar year, and the moflexaft method of interca- 
lation Inftead, however, of employing that form 
of almanac, he forbade it among ihe people, and in- 
ftituted the lunar year. But ihc faft is, that the firfl 
chapter of the Chou-Khig is a compofition of a much 
later date, and cannot be admitted as proving any 
thing in favour of Tqq^ The canonical books of the 
Chioefe are too imperfeÛ and confufed to admit of 
much faith j and the Chcu^King^ faid to have been 
conipikd by Confucius, who lived feventeen hundred 
years after T^ao^ is at befl only a fragment, w^here 
forty*one chapters are wanting. Independently of all 
ihefe confiderations, it is impoflible that I he Chinefe^ 
wijile they remained^ by their own coafefGouj in a 
ftate of barbarifm, could have been belter acquainted 
with aftronomy than at this day, when they, are 

obliged 
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obliged to employ Germans arPe-km to compofe the 
almanacs of the emjHre^ Can it be fuppofed, that,' 
if any among themfeWes were capable of performinjf 
fuch calculations, they Would invite ftrangers from a- 
country three thoufand leagues diftant, to prevent a 
total confufion ? It would be exactly a fmiilar cafe^ 
if the Academy of Sciences at Paris applied to the la- 
iaquoins of Japan to foretel eclipfes in France. 

The Chinefe year, we fhould obferve, was alwa}'8 
kinary, and never commenced towards the rifing.of 
8ifius. Thus they diflfered as much from the Kgyp* 
tian^ in their calendars, as in their religious inltitu* 
tions. If they were alike addiûed to judicial aftro* 
logy, their error is common to all the nations -of 
Afia and Afrka, where the ancient worihip of Aais and 
planets neceflarily produced that fpecies of fûperftitîon. 
When the Arabs became mafters of the. tribunal of 
«latbeuwtics, they took care not to riik their bread 
by abolilhing-fuch praâîces ;= andTathex? HaflerfteiA 
himfelf is nçwoinder the neceiSty of in&rting Varioù| 
prcdiâions in itiQ Tang-^o, or almanaCr compiied by 
Jiim, as chief of the aftronomérs. That body is-ptin- 
.cipally compofed. of Europeans ; and, without their 
aid, no hanJin or college of Pe.kin could-be compared 
to the prcCent Gia-mea-d-û/barj or the academy qf 
Cairo. Yet the arts and fciences . in modern' Egypt 
have not prefervcd the ibadow of their -former 
fplendor. . . 

The diforders. prevalent m the Chinefe calculations 
at the conqueft of the Mogul Tartars, prove fuflî- 
ciently that, long previous to that epoch, the grand 
•''^ • p 4 fiicri» 
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facrifîc€s couJd aot be performed cxadly as they were- 
intended at the equinoxes and folftices. Neither of 
tbofe periods were mdicated in their cakndar, whichi- 
was held m fech contempc throughout Aiia, that 
the people inhabiEing between Bengal and the pro* 
vince of Tun^nen refufcd to adopt ivhat they juflly. 
termed a bundle of errors. When the Arabian aftro-* i 
nomers, by order of Koiélai Kan, had reÛiiied thefia 
blunders, the pride of the Chinefc became Lnfupport- 
»ble, and they ordered the Indians to receive their - 
calendars, or prepare for war. As no attention wai 1 
paid to thii menace^ a Chinefe army of twenty thou* 
fand men marched againft the pretended rebels ; but 
it received fuch a total defeat, that fcarcely a fingle 
perfon efcaped ; and, ever fince, the project has beea^ 
abandoned entirely. The intention was really to efta*:^ 
blifli a commerce with thofe books , although each of ^ 
them fold for no more than eight kandarins. The 
Chinefe traffic with every thing, and, when unem- 
ployed in that manner, they are^, like the Jews, out of 
their element. 

Since the fécond correftîon of the Chinefe year» 
which took place under the Tartar emperors of the 
prcfent dynafty» the folemn facrifices are performed 
punôually at each equinox and folftice with great 
parade | and the number of muficians employed there^ 
It^y ampMnt to about five or fix hundred- Yet thefoi 
concerts, where the found of the drum always predc 
minatest tan gîvç no idea of the ancient mufic of the 
Chinefe, which, as they fay, is entirely lofl, Ac 
cording to them» every thing has degenerated ; and! 

theyj 
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they were much greater artifts In a ftate of barbaxlfm» 
under tbe.Kan jTa-/^'» ih^a ever afterwards in civil, 
life. Such xidiculoui opinions do not defene to be 
refuted. Their aacieat indruments of mufic, of 
whkh we find the different forms in the Chou-Kinj^^ 
wore beyond comparifon more imperfeâ than tbofe 
they emf toy at this day, as every perfoa suuft perceive, 
on infpoâtog the figures. 

Whenever the noife of the mufic is heard^ the vic« 
tims are butchered» and offered with much incenfe tqK 
the genius of the &y. No Ids folemnity is ohferved 
in £icrifictng to the gmiius of the earth, whofe temples 
is conftrufted in a different manner. . Ait thefe genii,, 
according to the literati, are emanation^ of Tairki^ or 
the Great Height \ and in this we oblcrve nothing^ 
more than a rude deifm. Men plunged fo deeply a% 
they are in an ignorance of nature cannot poflibiy atr 
lain more fublime ideas, without the aid of phiIo£dpby 
^nd true fdience, which would foon deflroy the doc^^ 
trine of fpirits or manitous. On the four fides of th^ 
altar are feen great ftones, leprefenting the genii of 
the mountains^ wood» metal, air, and fire. It i^ 
chiefly in honor of the latter, fays Mr. Olbeck, thai 
the Chinefe obferve the feaft of lanterns, that their 
towns, fo very ^combuftible in their nature, may b^ 
prdisarved from the ffames *. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the idea, tha| 
this illumination had fome connexion with the feaft 
pf lamps celebrated at Athens, ^nd Sais, in honor of 

* Rciie nach Oltladiea und Cbluar 

Mînervai 
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Minerva, The Chinefe never even heard of thar 
deity ; and this is fo certain, that no perfon of real 
learning would attempt to maintain the contrary. If 
the mod knowing among the literati at Pe-kin were to 
fee a figure of Minerva, with the fymbols of the lamp- 
and the fphinx, which the Greeks placed on her heU 
met, or with the Icarabee, according to the ideas of 
the Egyptians, they would underftand as little of that 
allegorical ftatue as of the hieroglyphics^ or the 
obçlifksV 

'' It might have happened that the Chinefe celebrated 
the feaft of lanterns' in February, on the fame day^ 
allotted by the Catholics of Europe for the feaft of 
luminaries ; and, in that cafe, it would be ridiculous 
to infer, that one of thofe ufages had been copied from, 
the other. The moft ftriking refemblances are fre-^ 
qiiently deceitful ; and we have an inftance of this in», 
the error of Bocbard with regard to the fox-races i» 
the circus at Rome. As fire brands were tied to the? 
tails of thofe animals, he imagined that the-Roman^ 
intended in that rranner to perpetuate the rcmem* 
bi-ance of an event fo memorable as that of the burn- 
ing of fome corn-fields on the confines of Paleftine, 
contrary to the law of nations. But, in truth, the 
Romans were very indiiicrent ^)out what paflfed in 
Paleftine ; and the fox-race was much indebted tq 
the imagination of Otid. 

Nothing is more fabulous than what Father le 

Comte, in his Memoirs on China, relates concerning , 

the origin of the feaft of lanterns. He pretends that 

the emperor Kk^ having complained of the fliortnefs 

• ' . of 
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of human Hfe, was acîvîfed to Hgfit up his palace îh 
fuch a manner that night could not bediftînguîihed 
from day. This infipid ftory, as we obfervcd before, 
muft have been extraded from another in Herodotus,^ 
relative to a king of Egypt, who having underftood,' 
from the oracle of Buta in the Delta, that he had* 
only fix years to live, caufed likewîfe his court to be 
illuminated, that he "might enjoy the more lîght ; as 
if a man, who had only fix years to live, could oh 
that account dîfpenfe with flecp. But Herodotus^ 
without examining matters fo clofcly, contented him- 
fcl. w'/h noting down all the abfurdities he could col- 
left from the interpreters of Egypt. 

Father Parrenin took care to write from Pe-kin to 
Mr. Mairan, that this origin of the feafl of lanterns 
was a mere fable, publifhed' in Europe l^y Father le 
Comte, who had, as we lee, profited greatly by read- 
ing Herodotus ; and if the thing dcferved the trouble, 
we could demoriftrate here, that the Jefuits have in^ 
ferted facts extrafted from the Bible in the Hiftory of 
'China. When the Chinefe authors are confulted on 
the 'pretended adventure of the prince or emperor 
KîCj we find nothing but 'childlfli and difgufting pro- 
digies. ' They aflure us, that diiririg his reign a ftar 
fell from heaven ; that the fyflcm or courfe of the 
planets v.as evidently deranged j the mountains fell 
down, and three funs appeared at once towards the 
eaft. Yet no perfon could fee at the court of the 
prince, becaufe he had rendered all his apartments 
inacceffible to the rays of light. It is almoft fuperflu- 
pus to add, that hiflory, written in this manner, does • 

not 
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not deferve to he read. All that the Chînefe know 
really» concerning the emperor Kie^ comprehends. 
very little indeed i but with them prodigies axe fire-» 
quenlly fubftituted for hiRorJcat fa£ls. They incef* 
f^tly praife Confucius for having fpoken of the fall 
of ftars, the rolling down of mountains, the fong of 
the matchlefs bird, the appariiion of the unicorn, and 
the raetamofphofia of infeds, which they long conli-^r 
dered as miraculous. 

Thus, as we have feen^ no connexion whatever 
fubfifts between the feaft celebrated in honor of Mi* 
n^iva» and the great illumination of China, where all 
the fymbolical divinities of Egypt are unknown. It 
is not neceifary to confider here the difference of the 
terms Tien or Chang4i^ uled by the Chinefe to denote 
the genius of the fky, and ihe Egyptian words Phtha 
and Cmph^ in which Eul^blus perceives ihe Creator 
of the uni ver fe» The Jefuits acknowledge snani* 
moufly, that the Chtnefe form no fuch ideas of their 
genii ; and Mr* Leibnitz conforms to that opinion *. 

Confucius, it is faid, was aiked to explain his fen^ 
timentsof the Divinity j but having excufed hîmfelf 
for the time, be went home, aqd wrote, as Father 
Couplet fays, the follawing wo^da in his Commentary 
on the Taking: 

The Cna^ Height engcndend two quaUtks t the per- 
feéî and ihe imperfect* Tbeji izvo qualiiia engaiJcred 



• Mûrtînt, among tUc rt;fl, estpreffcf Iiimfdf ilius ; Dijumma ac 
primo i\rum Âuâare ntiruni <ipmi otufic^ Simu ftbn(}am : quippê in tarn 
CQjflofti l}f:^ud nfi lûnun r^uldam Dcui MeU HilL Siu. lib, t* 
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fimr images.: ibefefwirma^sprodtuedlbeàghffgumr 
^Fô-hi, |6a/ // téfay^ ail tifrigt. 

Who at the p^efefit day iroaW vertturè to trffeit, 
that this dôclaràdon contains the ftxiaiied particle of 
common feftfe ? It aàfwer» tto pcrrpofe to ôbjeô, ^hat 
other ancieM pbilofophèrs have fôinéiîmcs written in a 
manner equally unrcàfonable. Thicy at leaft nevelr 
pretended to write treaties on forcery, or rhabdo- 
mancy, fuch as that wherein Confticius is faidtohave 
inferted the liïrorâs we have quôted> relative to divina- 
tion by rods ; which, we may be allowed to repeat, 
difcovers iio fymptoms of common Tenfe. 
'If any thing cbuld have pliing'ed the literati into 
Yatalifm, it miift have been the foolifli doctrine of 
'4[7ohfucius on the power of chance.; and certainly 
'fonte of them have hazarded very monflrous chimeras, 
-on the^revokitiohx)f the five Chinefe elements, which 
alternately produce a new imperial family or dynafty. 
'When, fat' example, an imperial family is produced 
by the, power 6f water, or the genius prèfidîng over 
that dement, it cannot give more than twenty em- 
;|>erors, whofe allions are all the effeflt of fate or ne- 
ceffity : îf 4hey were free, fay they, we could not 
predift them by the table of chanced, commented 
upon by the great Confucius. '', 

Although Mn Vifdelou attributes this ddârine t6 
the men of letters in general, yet we muft fuppofc 
that'only'the filliell among them atecapable of piib- 
lifhing fuch abfurdities. Probably; indeed, they. uni' 
derftand nothing of thé matter ; for iii China, as in 
vthe jTâftôf the wdrlU^ people' ff equentJy cohfufe th«r 
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i^as.înfuch a manner, that they can no loBger .ex- 
plain either what they credit or ^ifbelievel Thus^ 
Ipeaking of the religion of China, we have ftated onFy 
general opinions j becaufe it would be difficult to find 
two or three hundred of the literati- poffeffing precifely 
the fame fentiments, and a like numbçr capable of 
remaining one day invariable in their principles; and 
as many more who form diilin£^ notions of what they 
pretend to believe. Thofe, who make the human 
foul double, which comes nearly to the fame thing 
with the /jQmp duplex of fome metaphyficians of Eu- 
rope, may be counted among the number of thofe 
who do not underftand themfelves. Father Longo- 
bardi fays, in his famous treatife,. that the literati of 
China declared to him openly, their fentiments of 
atheifm. But they had perhaps fuddled themfelves, 
like Hobbes, whofe infidelity frequently dlfappeared 
with his intoxication. 

The paffion of the Chinefe for forcery proves them 
to be fuperllitious, but not at all fatalills. Befides 
the divination by rods, they praQife another mode 
with a plant called chL After having dr^wn out the 
fibres of the leaf, they throw them at random, and 
then examine how far their ppfitipn agrees with the 
TT'king. This method appears to me to have been 
praâifed with very Utile variation by the foothfayers- 
of Scythia when they twifted the leaves of the wil- 
low, èrroneoufly called the lime-tree in the Latin ver- 
fion of Herodotus. That author mud have had very 
particular information concerning the Afiatic Scy- 
thla.as, for the truth of his details is confirmed daily ; 
4 *'àail 
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'.and it would be4ifl5cult to conceive the pofTibîHty of 
* his. being fo well acquainted with the cufloins of thofe 
diftant nations^ did we not obferve the fame accuracy 
in the geography- of Ptoleniy. He poiius out prç- 
cifely fome parts of Sericam, or Igour, although thofe 
countries were the end • of the world to the Greeks 
and Romans, who knew as little of the Cbinefe as 
we do of the inhabitants of the South Pole. Hero- 
dotus had travelled into Colchi«,j and» when xve 
refleft on the extraordinary route by which the 
merchants . of that country found means to traffic 
. with India, we may be able to account for his pre- 
-cifion. 

4 

- It is .generally :b^lieved, that the fedaries, fuppofcd 

to.be Neftorians, went in the feventh centurv to 

preach Chrillianity^ in . China, where they were fiirfl: 

protefkcd, then perfecuted, and finally maffiicred. 

They had the difciples of Lao-khm^ the bonzes, and 

the emprefs, for declared enemies; and their. preaching 

anfwered no other purpofe thanto produce bloodfhed. 

Not one Chriftian remained in China at the conqaefl: of 

the Mogul Tartars, who. favored indifcriminatdy all 

ftrangers, whofe induftry might be ufeful to the ftate, 

, without caring what was. thei^ religion.. • K^uhlai 

Kan even fixed foin^ Chriftian families at Pe-kin, 

^ iWhich the patriarch of Bagdad on one f}de„ and the 

pope on the- other, erecled into an archbilhapric. 

. But. the emperor cftablifhed a tribunal- calle.J Tfoum^ 

^oufe^ to fuperjntend the two -metropolitans. Qn the 

.expulfionof the MojTul Tartars, the (Ihriiians, after 

•lajjOTering another violent perlecution, Vcre at length 

,.,. J tctiilly 
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^tlally €xtîrpnted. The mofl prudent fled to Tartaryi 
*fbme embraced the religion of the bonzes> and the reft 
were mafTacred, In the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred-aml ninety-two, when no trace of Chriftianity 
could be found in China, tome mtfConaries began 
again to preach there ; but the Neophytes^ except a 
very fmall nomber, who held confiderable cmploy- 
tnents, were all of the vileft dregs of the people- As 
the wives pf that clafs of men went to churchj the 
better fort of Chinefe were much fcandalized^ and 
they confidered the mîflionarîes as corrupters. Some 
Jefuits fancied they could calm fuch fufpicions by hav- 
ing feparate chapels for the two fexes * : but thii in- 
tended remedy only aggravated the offence. The 
governor of Ham-tbeou was fa exafperated^ on hearing 
that many women were fhiit up in a church with two 
or three men, that, without waiting for orders from 
court, he caufed the church to be levelled to the very 
foundation. In their refpe£tive departments, the go- 
vernors acl in a manner almoft defpodc^ and the 
Chriflians have fometimes been flrongly protcfted in 
certain provinces, while violently perfecuted in others» 
Polygamy, however» w^s always an infurmoun table 
obflacle to the progreft of their dodrines. The nrif- 
fionaricâ^ mfifliug pofitively on repudiation, would 
Eot allow their converts to preferve more than one; 
"Wife : but they never attempted to abollfh perfonul 
bondage, although it is more contrary to the rights 
V 5p of nature than polygamy, which is atmoft a neccffary 
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confequence of flavery in warm countries. It was pre^ 
tended, that the primitive Chriftians never required 
fuch facrifices ; and that different religious communi- 
ties in Europe poffcfled bbnd-rtien during many cen- 
turies. But this was a dreadful abufe, which cannot 
be alleged as a precedent ; for what is Contrary to 
natural right can never be admitted in morality; 
When a Chinefe had married feveral Ivives, iii con- 
formity to the laws of his country, he could not re- 
pudiate them, efpecially when mothers, without in* 
juflicej but he was always at liberty to make his 
flaves free ; and thus the condufl: of the miffionaries 
was altogether contradiftory. On the other hand^ 
the government of China never knew what religion 
ihould be tolerated or excluded* Admiffion was given 
there to Jews, Mahometans, Lamas, Parfis, Manisj 
Marrha, Silipan*^ . Yeli taoven, Armenians, Bra-' 
mins, Neilorians, Greek Chriftians, who had a 
church at Pe-kio, and to Catholics. The latter, howi 
ever, fuffered more perfecution than all the reft to- 
gether, and they were at laft totally exterminated. 
The emperor Can-bi alone iffued three contradîÛory 
cdids concerning them. He firft prohibited preach^ 
ing, then gave permiffion, and afterwards enforced 
his firft decree, without ever kiiowihg in what the 
Catholic religiori confifted. It is a faâ, that the mil^ 
fibnaries never dared to (how him either the Blbfe or 
the Evangelifts, We are affiu-ed^ and wish much ap«. 

» Thé religion of the MarAa and of the Si-upan h not well 
known ; but it is probably a xxiittakc to fup^.ofe iheai to be Chrif- 
tians, 
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pareiH truth, that in 'one thoufand fix hundred and 
ninety-two, this prince knew nothing of the conquefts 
made by the Europeans in America, on the coaft of 
Africa, in the Molucca Ifiands, and in fo many part^ 
of Afia. Let us only refled on fuch men as the Man- 
dhul Tartars, who all at once fubdued China, with- 
out having any notion either of hiftory or geography; 
and then we cannot .be furprifed, that the emperor 
Can-in (hould be totally ignorant of the condud^ of 
' the Chriftians in America. It was from his being 
previoufly unacquainted with fuch matters, that the 
memorial, prefented at Pe-kin in one thoufand feven 
hundred and feventeen, made an indelible impreffion 
on the minds of the Tartars. It reprefented the Chrif- 
tians as a band of confpirators, who intended to ren. 
der themfelves mafters in the empire, as they had 
done in the New World. This projeâ certainly w?is 
not real ; but it feemed probable to the Tartars, who. 
had not eighty thoufand effeûive men when t]iey en* 
tered Pe-kin. They were indeed favored by the eu-, 
nuchs of the palace ; but the taking of the capital was. 
nothing, as long as they had not pofleffion of the 
fouthern provinces, which however were conquered 
very rapidly. Not one inland town of China is ca- 
^ pable of refifting a regular fiege of three days j and 

admiral Anfon declared, that a fmgle fhip of fix^y 
guns would be fufficient to fmk a whole Chinefe fleet. 
The perfon, who fought to alarm the court, of Pe-kin. 
on account of the Neophytes and miflionaries, muft 
therefore have been well acquainted with the weak- 
nefs of his own country. It has, in faO:, hitherto 

efcaped 
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étsipeA the fury of our Eur<i|>CKn robbert^ inerrff 
from kg gr^at diibfice ; and evm thjft bairriier would 
vanift OTK the 41fcovery cf a north-^e§ paflkge. The 
princes who fuccoedad ÛMM-f)/^ far froié t0lerltizi|^ 
Chriftîaflîty, did not ceafe, «nul the jest one thoa- 
fami fev«n hundred and fixty^x^ t0 i^raiii £ura-» 
peam more and more, and to uftf gtea^tt- precatotioDa 
agaînft th^ra . But, wkh««it ktôiîdïHg any tiô of b^^ 
nevotence, they trould have rendered tJ>e gfesteft fer* 
Tîce to Europe, by fhuttîng their porta efudrcly td th^ 
fliips of the five MtioAs aîlowi4 to trafSc atCawtoft» 

We terminate here this Section, after havîng de- 
monftrated that never two nations refembled each 
other lefs, in what concerns religion, than the Egyp- 
tians and Chinefe. The immolation of vidlims indeed 
was common to both j but the fame ujage has bt en 
found by modern travellers to fubfift in all the coun- 
tries they have vifited, except India and Thibet, 
where the particular circumflatice of the tranftnigra- 
tion of fouls has counterafted the general rule; The 
learned have been at a lofs to know, how fo many na- 
tions of the ancient and new continents could have 
fallen alike into an extravagance /o oppofite to all 
notions of common fenfe, as that of flaughtering ani- 
mals in honor of God. Some fappofe it miift have 
commenced with prifoners made in war : but the firfl 
people evidently imagined, that nature coutainejl cer- 
tain genii, who came to tafte the blood, fleflb, en- 
trails, or fmoke of the facrifices. As ^11 were origin* 
ally hunters, and afterwards (hephetds, it is more 
^natural that they Ihould have fought to regale the gtJtb*- 
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vith flefht than with fruits, which the manitous 
themfeives could find in the forefts. Thofe, who 
quitted the paftoral life to till the earth, began at 
length to oflEer the firft fruits of their fields ; and then 
the immolation of viâims ihould have ceafed. But 
it was continued, as we have faid, from the obftinacy 
with which the firft civilized nations adhered to the 
religious praâices of lavage life. This is the reafon 
why fo many cuftoms, invented by the Scythians, are 
found ftill in China, while thofe of the Ethiopians 
were as evidently continued in Egypt* 
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SECT. IX. 
GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 



Omnia poft obitnm fingit majora vetuftai. 



WHEN the ancients fpoke with ifo much com- 
mendation of the civil inditutions and police 
of Egypt, they were under a confiant illufion. This 
was occafioncd by the Greek authors^ who con- 
founded the laws, really obferved in that country, 
with others, which never exifted but in books. The 
fécond volume of the Hermetic Colle£Hon contained 
many fage maxims, relative to the manner in which 
the Pharaohs ought to conduft themfelves, in order 
to reign happily, and gain the applaufe of the people. 
But many of thofe princes were far from being in- 
clined to perform the duties prefcribed to them ever 
fince the foundation of the monarchy. Some were 
flothful, voluptuous, filly, and deteftable tyrants, who 
obferved only vain ceremonies, and really trampled 
equity under foot. In the fame manner, all the 
wicked kings of Judea performed their legal ablutions 
with the greateft exadnefs, and never deviated at 
table frorai the Mofaic regimen, while the people 
were crufhed under iheir unlawful exaâions. 

Ammianus Marcçllinus is wrong in fuppofing that 
the Roman code was copied from the jurifprudence 
of Egypt. On the contrary, the decemvirs at Rome 
rejefted. thé only Egyptian law proper for a republic. 
It related to debtoiis, on whofe perfons x^ creditor 
0^3 could 
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could exercife the fmalleft violence ; and this regu- 
lation was as wife and moderate as that of the de- 
cemvirs was barbarous. In fhort^ the twelve tables 
did not conta n the flighted trace of Egyptian jurifr 
prudence, of wljich even Solon had Utile knowledge 
when he refoi*med the town of Athens, and aboliflied 
fome of the decrees of Draco ; for this took place pre- 
vious to his joarncy to Sais, ^here he leems to have 
traded. 

Son*e of the Egyptian laws are fo fimplic and clear^j 
that; they do Hot require to be analysed. The 
contrary^ however, was fou«d in the regulaûoa 
concerning thievds, which Diodoras the hiftorian|. 
and the Uwyef Aj-iftpn, by contradiûing each other, 
rendered fq et>Qa.plitated, that no philofopher could 
conceive mher i4,s itieaniag or objeâ. According tq 
Diodorus, the thieves of l^gypt were obliged to in-, 
fert thfiijT natn«8 ia a regifter ; aiid when any thing 
ûolen was clain4«d,. ihey feftored only three-fourthf 
af the vakie^ beçaufe the legiflator j^Uqwed them to 
veferve a pottion, either to recompenfe their addrefs, 
QV to» puniih th« negligence of thofe who fuffered 
their property co be ftolen. Diodorus, however, 
ihould bave perceived t;hat many particular cafes couid 
liot be decided by tbi^ preteivded Ififcw, but mon; ne-^ 
cefiiiiily hav(â required aauther, concerning which he 
is filent. 

/ remeniù^T bcrvlng rcad^ foys Aulûs GeUius, in if 
work of the lacuycr Ari/lon^ that amùng the Egypii^inij, 
who were remarkable fer iheir fagûcity inj^udying na-^ 
turey and great penetraliofi in inventing the arts, every 

/pedes 
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/pedes of theft was allowed by law y and praHifed with 
impunity*. 

By reâeâing çn thefe two whimfical inftitutions, 
it is eafy to perceive that they could not fubfift in the 
fame fociety, but might well belong to different na* 
tions. The authors, who have fpoken concerting 
them, were evidently ill informed, becaufe they are at 
variance with each other and with themfelves. What 
has been taken for an Egyptian law is in reality an 
agreement made with the Arabs, who could not be 
prevented from ftealing and robbing. It therefore 
became cuftomary to redeem fuch effects as had falleu 
into their hands, as we find praélifed frequently at 
the prefent day. The Bedouins reftore for the hun- 
dredth part of their value, the jewels they acquire ïj\ 
plundering a caravan ; and they would be content tq 
have always the fourth part in money, for the whole 
amount of the wares they capture, under the vain 
pretext, that the deferts of Arabia Petrea are their 
dominions. We find a modem traveller endeavour-t 
ing to juftify this plea, as if it was not known, that the 
Bedouin» commit fuch depredations very far froni 
their wilderneffes, on territories, of which ^ they were 
never really poflfcffed, and where of courfe it is un- 
juft in them to exadt tribute from paflengers. 

Under the ihepherd kings the Arabs fpread them- 
felves in troops over all Egypt, and it became abfo- 

^ Id eiiam memini légère me in Bhro jirîflonit jureconfishi hauJquM* 
quam mdoSi virif apudveteres jEgyptios^ quod genus bominum çon/iat £rf 
tH artihus rtfertendh falertes extitife^ ^ in cogxi$iaae rerum indagcfndâ 
fagacesyfurta omnia fuife Ucita bf impumta. Noô. Att. IJb. xi. 

<i.4 lutely 
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! lutely neceffary to have fome fixed compaâ: with 

i them, relative to the fpoîls rhey might colleô, by 

\^ fteahh or plunder. We hnve rcafon to believe, that 

r' pilfered goods were likewile bought back from the 

Jews ; for ît would be very furprifing, that fuch men 
V as they fhould have flolen only once in K^YP^ ^'ps- 

I dally when protefted by the ufurpers. Tbofe tyrants 

Àvored fliepherds and opprefled hiiibandnieri, in 
^ order to counteiaô, as much as poffible, all the infti- 

I tutions of the vanquîlhed nation. ' 

\ It is now eafy to form fome idea of what was 

meant by Diodorus Siculus. The names of the 
thieves were not regiftered, but application was 
^1 made to the emir, or fcheic of the Arabs, who 

knew his fubjeâs, and made them reftore what they 
had taken, on receiving the ftipuiated compenfation *. 
We do not know how far the fame conduft was ^b- 
ferved under the government of the Perfians, when 
a whole republic of banditti was eftabliftied in the 
Delta. Something of the kind, however, muft be 
adopted in every country, where robbers become too 
powerful to be either expelled or deftroyed. The 
marfhes they poffeflfcd near the Heracleotic mouth of 
the Nile were impaffable ; and neither the Perfians • 
nor Greeks could ever rid themfelves of thofe ene- 
mies } for their fmall veflèls ferved them for houfes ; 

* If the fpirît of the Egyptian law had been what Diodorus 
ftincîed ît to be, other regulationis would have been neceffary lor 
tYiofe who had ftolen without having infcnbed their names, or 
who, although their names had been infcribedi did not reliore 
€a!:a6U7 what ^ey bad ftokn. 

and) 
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and, on the flighted alarm; they concealed them- 
felves at a great diftance among the reeds, 

Th^ extreme rîgor of the laws în Egypt towards 
thofe who fubfifted by dîflioneîl means, proves how 
little they were intended to tolerate theft among the 
native inhabitants, who were neither Arabs nor Jews. 
Common fenfe has taught mankind, that, in a will* 
regulated fociety, no robufl fubjefts fliould ever be 
perniictedto beg; and Plato dreaded fuch people To 
much in a republic, that he employs three different 
magiftrates for driving them firft from the markets, 
then £om the towns, and afterwards {rom the ter- 
ritory *. If that philofopher were now to reappear, 
and witnef» how many^ in the different monadic 
orders, live eatirely on alms, he mud fuppofe that 
the human underdanding had fuffered a confiderable 
decline. 

The Greek authors pretend, that Egypt had five 
or fix different legifators; and as fuch they confider 
Amajist who preceded only a few years the fall of 
the monarchy. It appears, however, that all the 
general laws were much more ancient than the Greeks 
believea , and what they affert mud have proceeded 
entirely from tljieir being very rigoroufly obierved 
under certain princes, whofe names are not exaôly 
known. Pharaoh BoccborU^bld by Diodorus to hiive 
been a very celebrated lawgiver, was not oven kaown 
to Herodotus. Thus it becomes impoffible to place 
fhé laws of Egypt in any chronological arrangement; 

* De LegîbiM, diid. xi. 

which, 
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which, however negleûed byNicolai andCafal, is very 
important, in order to trace the progrefs of legiflation *. 
SabaccoHy for example, is faid to have abolifihed in 
every cafe the punifliment pf death ; becaufe he pre- 
ferred condemning prifoners to work for the public. 
By thefe means, their fuffcrings were longer» but lefa 
fcvert; and although not fo flriking, they became more 
ufeful. Yet long afterwards, in the reign oiAmaJisj we 
find death inflifted on thofe, who, averfe to work, and 
deftitute of fortune, fubfifted by that fpecies of induftry 
which is Goaimon to rogues and beggars. By fup- 
pofmg all this to be fad» the jurifprudence of Egypt 
would appear to . have been aftoniihingly variable. 
But in faft Sabaccon never bad any pretenfions either 
to humanity or generofity. According to all hifto- 
lians he was a ufurper ; and if he really did not caufe 
Pharaoh Bocchoris to be committed to the flames, 
at lead Nekos^ the father of Pfammetichus^ was 
flain by his orders ; and Pfammetichus would have 
Ibared a fimilar fate had he not' fled to Syria. Sa-, 
baccon was, therefore, far from being the mildefl. 
man of his age ; and Strabo informs us that, inftead 
of condemning the culpable to works of public uti- 
lity, he cut their nofes, and baniOiëd'them from 
£gypt« Thus it is fuppofed to have been during bi& 
reign, ttut an eftablifbmeiu was formed, called Rhi-> 

♦ ^jîcolaî has written a treatîfe, with thç title of, JDe Mgyp^^ 
tion:m Synsdru l^ Legibus infigniorlhus. But it is neceflarily very 
cofïfîned, becâufc th< author never uaderftood the fpirifbf any law, 
Kis work is, therefore, lefs read than even that of Cafal, which 
contains atieaH fome ûngiUar monume^ita. 

noculure. 
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nocolure, or men without nofet ; but this muft be 
confidered as fabulous* The word rh'mocolure feems 
to have referred to an opening' in the coaft, as ap- 
pears- in the map, where a promontory mofl proba- 
bly had funk down. In geography, the Arabs term 
raaf^ or nofe, what we call cape after the Italians. 

Thofe who lavifli encomiums on a princefs, becaufe 
fte never oaufed any perfon to fuffer death, although 
a prodigious number have been mutilated in her 
«eign, may likewife, perhaps, praife Sabaccon, who 
cannot be faid to have done any other laudable aâlon 
than that of abdicating the crown, and returning to 
Ethiopia, whence he came. Yet he was not the in- 
ventor of mutilation It had been long prefcàbed 
by the laws of the country for different mifdemeanors, 
and in thi^ fome have pretended to difcover a re- 
markable conformity between the Egyptians and 
Chinefe. I'he amputation of the )eg at the knee, a 
puniftiment inflicted anciently in China, was never 
pradifed among the Egyptians, who cut off other 
^members, fuch as the tongue, hands, nofe; and, ac- 
cording to fome authors, the very genitak. It would 
be fuperfluous to repeat here what we have already 
(aid, to prove that this could never have been the 
origiii bf the eunuchç of the palace, vrtfS fuffered 
mutilation in childhood, 'before they were capable of 
deferving fuch dreadful chaftifements. 

Several nations of Europe, Africa, and Afia, have 
Jiad recourfe to various kinds of mutilation for cer- 
tain crimes, which, according to their manner of 
thinking, did not deferve capital puniihment. Thus 
X no 
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fio particular refembbnce can be admitted in this 
poim bciwecH the Egyptians and the Chinefe, The 
laiicr, ever Caqq the origin of iheir empire, have 
perinittcd niakfaâors^ in certain cafes, to commute 
ibeîr pcnalàies for money. This firft abufe intro» 
duced anoiher in China, where poverty, or avance^ 
induces wrctchcs*to fupport floggings for thofe culprita 
i^bo have money to pay for fubftitutes. 1 he judge 
wifliet to exhibit a puiiiilimeiit, and provided he find» 
any body to endure it, it is indifierent in his eyes 
what perfon preltnts bimfeli for the purpofe» 1q 
Egypt nobody was allowed to purchafe wiih money 
a difGharge from corporal chadifements decreed by 
the law^ and much lef* could any miferable wretches 
be pkc€d under the h.vnds of the executioner, inflead 
of die real culpriis, Thos the Chinefe are, perhaps, 
the only people in the world, v^ho buy and fell pu- 
niflnneuts ; and among them, as Mr. Salmon julliy 
obferves, lae fir ft notioiis oi juftice are perverted^ 
nrhiie all iu furmalitica are ri^i^idiy obferved *. 

When fo many j^ecuniary fines were inflided la 
the time of the lower empire, nothing more was m 
ceilary to characterize a bad goveiTiinect* The com- 
mutations for money, fo frequent in the codes of 
barbarianjf, prove equally a moll defedive jtirifpru- 
dance, 1 he Egyptians confined pecuniary fines to- 
one fingic cafe, which was that of having inconfi- 

• Prefct^t Fita*e of Chma* vol u Fatlier îe Comte fays, that 
HCdr all I he tiîhïitiaîs peopl*? are ft)und who Mrc themfdvtfS to re- 
ct^ire chaîîîfn.UTii m the pkce of cnmuials. The judge m «ft 
ccrtanil^ Era of ,aU be coitiip*cd. 

deiately 
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dcrately deftroyed any of the facred animals pro- 
tedcd by the law. But it was always a capital of- 
fence to kill the ibis and the vulture. This latter 
is privileged alfo by the Englifti ; and it was of more 
utility in ancient Egypt than all the other birds and 
quadrupèdes together. Had not the Thracians and 
the Greeks infiiâed fimilar puniihinents on thofe who 
took away the life ef a ftork or an ox, the conduâ of 
theEgyptians would be unexampled. Yet no precedent 
could render it entirely excufable. When any prac- 
tice, very trifling in appearance, may be found de- 
rogatory to the public good, the legiflature has a 
thoufand means of remedying it, without having re- 
courfe to torture. The Tufcan law, which inflided 
arbitrary penalties on thofe who dedroyed their own 
bees by means of fulphur, was altogether ineffeâual; 
and experience proves that fuch meafures never abo- 
Hihed a pernicious cuftom in any country. 

It is our intention here to fpeak only, of the abufe 
which each perfon may make of public property," or 
even of what he himfelf poflefles. We do not pre- 
tend to developc the atrocious game-laws, ftlll fub- 
fifting in fo many places of Europe, where tjie killing 
of a roe buck is fufEcient to occadon the death of a 
man, and the infamy of a family. This barbarity 
originated from a race of men, who anciently lived 
chiefly by the chafe, and whofe jurifprudence fliould 
have been reformed, when they began to cultivate 
the ground. 

The Egyptians had very fevere laws agaînft unfair 
dealing. They imagined .in their purgatory, or 

aîiienthisj 
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amenthisy an avenging genius for each fpedes of 
crime committed in the world * ; and yet they were 
accufed of fraudulent prafliccs in commerce. This 
however was imputed to them by the Greeks alone, 
who were a thoufand times more notorious for fuch 
vices, and whofe bad faith will never ceafe to be pro- 
verbial among mankind. Egypt at one time, fays 
Strabo, perfilled in not opening its ports to the fliips 
of Greece and Thrace ; and it was then, continues he, 
that the Greeks filled Europe with calumnies againft 
the government of the Pharaohs, who, content with the 
productions of their own country, would no longer 
^ either give or receive. But Plato, who apparently had 
fome traffic in Egypt, begins by fhowing thax a na- 
tion (hould cultivate arithmetical knowledge ; and 
then, after fome common-place remarks, he infinuate^ 
llily, that the Phenicians and Egyptians had made 
an ill ufe of the knowledge they had acquired in cal- 
culating and meafuring. Independently of this fub- 
tlety, it has been obferved, that feveral nations of 
the fouth of Afia and Africa have always had an ex- 
treme inclination for ufury, equivocal contrats, mo- 
nopolies, . and that fpecies of roguery which cha- 
laâerizes the Jews m Europe. They in faû have 
given a great extenfion to the precepts of Deutera* 
nomy, which are more conformable to the ancieni 
Nomandic jurifprudence than to that of Egypt.. 
Mofes was forced to refped certain ufages already ob* 
fcrved among the Hebrews, previous to their beinj 

• This might have occafioned the great diverfity of torments,, 
which theGrecks and Romans fuppofedto be employed in their hcU.r 

reduced ' 
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reduced to a ftate of boadage. They vcre very 
fimilar to thofe eftabliibed among the Arabs, who have 
always been famous fgr their defeâive laws, and the 
lingular ity of their crimes, fome of which, likey2:{7^^/j/5w, 
are fufEcient to render a whole province defert *. 

Many regulations were invented in Egypt to reprefs 
ufury, and prevent the violent meafures of money- 
lenders. The greatnefs of the evil is evident from 
the very remedy. Among people who have much 
internal trafEc, and fcarcely any with ftrangers, the 
merchants can only haVe fmall profit on their wares ; 
and, therefore, they endeavour to gain largely on 
money. This produces ufury, and the evil incFeafes 
greatly, when bullion is ufed inftead of coin. We (ball 
find this to have been the cafq with the Egyptians, 
who anciently had only an interior commerce. They 
bad not a fingle^ (lîip at fea, while the Nile was co • 
vered with a multitude of boat8, fome of ^which were 
madç of baked earth* The fcarcity of weod there 
was always extreme, but not more fo than the de- 
gree of induftry it occafioned f. 

We are ignorant of the revolutions fuftained by 
commerce at different times in Egypt; but agricuU 

• ScopcTîfm confided m placing fome flones in the middle of a 
field, to notify that the firft pcrlbn who attempted to till it would 
be alTaflinatcd. Tiiis crime is faid to have been peculiar to the 
Arab^ ; and it is the confequence of their defective civil laws re- 
fpedling murder, and the avengers of blood. 

f Thefc barks were the fmalleft kiud of phajel'i^ called harrï 
by the Egyptians; they went with fails and oars. '..-; 
ParimlaJiBtlihus folitum dare vela phafeîîsy 
Et brevibiu pidx remis iucumbere tejis, Jtr?enaL 

ture 
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ttne appc^nto have been at all peridds very flotiriA- 
ing* The foil required fearcely any other expence 
than what was neceflary for iced; and foine graiti^^ 
fuch as the dmra^ or milkt, like the erini&h ia 
Kthlopia, miiUipIy there ttJoA abundantly. Tillage 
was no-whcrc attended with fewer diflicuhîe^ ; and 
little labor %vas neceflary in conveying moifture to 
the plantations with machines refcmbling chaiB- 
piiinps, which Diodorus feems lo have confounded 
with the fcrew of Archimedes; who went, fays he^ 
to teach that difcovery to the Egyptians, The fields, 
however, uerc well watered there, long before the 
davs*of Archimedes, whole fcrew-punip is at this 
day forally unknown fnïm Cairo to the Cataract of 
the Nile. I'hus we perceive ho\i? eafy it was for the 
hufbanJiiien of Egypt ro repair their îoffes, after 
having fuffered under tyrants, whofe batied to the 
laws extended afterwards to the inhabitants* In our 
climates, on the contrary, agrict3ltiire is attended 
with much greater expence in men, cattle, and in- 
flrutncnîs. Whtn the farmers are half ruined by 
idipoflsj they can never recover themfelves by the 
crops J for it is demonflratedj that the Ian J s always 
bear lefs in proponion as the properly of the ciilti-» 
va tor increafes* Rd ttrat cd labor .and manure re- 
quire confidcrable expenditure; but articles of that 
nature» fo important withm, are fcarceiy counted for 
any thing in Egypt. This explains clearly why that 
country has fupported better than any other the de- 
flruftîvÊ government of the Turks j and for the fame 
rcafon it might be rendered llourîfhîng in a century, 

vhile 
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while more than three hundred years would be re- 
quifite to produce the fame eflfeft on Greece, 

Although our notions concerning the ancient di- 
vifion of lands in Egypt are very confined, yet we 
know with certainty, that the military portions, fome 
of which confided of twelve arourae, pafied from fa- 
thers to fons, and not to daughters. It follows, 
therefore, that the Greeks fpoke at random, when 
they pretended that, according to the jurifprudencp 
of Egypt, daughters alone were obliged in every cafe 
to maintain their parents, when old and infirm. But 
the obligation in fa£l extended only to affording 
that attendance, which was out of the power of their 
brothers, who, in the military and facerdotal fami- 
lies, were frequently long abfent. The foldiers were 
to do duty round the palace, every fécond year in 
rotation : the priefts were liable to be' Tent to Thebes 
to adminifter juftice, or to difcharge the functions of 
their miniftfy ; and then it was impoffible for them 
to pay particular attention to what pafled in the bo- 
fom of their families. It is not neceffary to repeat 
here what has been already faid of the condition of 
the women in Egypt, nor the laws relative to poly^ 
gamy, and the degrees of affinity which prevented 
marriage. We have clearly proved that the union 
of brother and fitter never took place there, until 
after the death of Alexander. All the authors who 
fpe^ of that circumftance, fuch as Diodorus, Philo, 
Seneca, and Paufanias, are very modern in cpmpa- 
rifon with the ancient Egyptians. Philo, however, 
is the only one who pretends that fuch marriages 

yoh. ir. R could 
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could be contrafted even between a brother and h 15 
twin fifter*. We find, therefore, that this Jew 
imagined twins to be more clofely related than bro- 
thers and fifters born fucceffively. But the idea was 
altogether chimerical, and it would have been abfurd 
to make this exception, when all the Greeks of 
Alexandria were permitted to intermarry in the 
firft degree of the collateral linesf. Twins have no- 
thing to diftinguifli them from other children born of 
the fame father and mother, except that one of them 
is fometimes weakly ; and yet this does not happen 
fo conftantly that it can be confidered as a rule' 
of Nature. Yet if degeneration refults from in^ 
ceftuous connexion, the eflfeO: muft be mod obvious 
on the offspring of a brother and fifter who are 
twins, ahhough fuch experiments, when made with 
brutes, have feldom produced any remarkable ef- 
fefts. 

Ancient authors would never have lavifiied To many 
praifes on the legiflation of Egypt, had they been 
fenfible of the imperfedlions of their own. We al- 
lude here to perfonal flavery, which requires neceffa- 
rîly fo many bad laws, that even the good are cor- 
rupted j for one great injuftice requires to be fup- 
ported by many others. It fliould be eftablifhed as 

• De Spec. I^cg. 6. 7. — Seldcn believed that marnage bc- 
tN^tîcn brother and fifter was firft known in Egypt under the Per- 
iians : but this is an error* The inceft of Cambyfes did not con- 
cern the Egyptians ; and Seneca gives us diftlndUy to underftand, 
that no pcrfon marricjS his fifter, except in Alexandria. 

an 
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an eternal truth and a;i immutable principle, that 
flavery is cor^trary to the law of Nature. Thus we 
may form an opinion of thofe legiflators, who ufed 
their authority and fanftion to confirm, inftead of 
abolifhing, the abufe. No Egyptian had the power 
of taking away ^he life of his flaye ; and, by drawing 
a few confequences from this law, the eyes of thofe, 
who had fallen into fuch ftrange contradidlions, fhould 
have been opened. 

As liberty and life are really infeparable, the mafler 
always preferved the power of death while he appeared 
to be reftrained by the law. Few men in any age 
bave been guilty of murdering their flaves, but thofp 
who caufed them to perifh flowly by hard labour were 
always very numerous. Thus we find that the law 
can only prevent a mailer from killing his flaves in 
one manner, while he has the choice of a thoufand 
others ; and in this confifts the contradiclion. 

Every thing relative to freedom by birth among 
the Egyptians was entirely oppofite to the inftitutions 
of the Romans, who adopted the abominable maxim, 
that children Ihould follow the condition of their 
mothers: but in all countries where polygamy. is 
eflabliflied, it becomes indifpenfable that they fhould 
receive their rank from their father. No nation had 
ever more imperfedt ideas concerning fervitgde thaa 
the Romans. By the Claudian fenatus-confultum^ 
we find a woman was liable to lofe her liberty (a pu- 
nifhment equal to death), when convicted of any Illi* 
cit connexion with a flave. 

R 2 The 
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The Ctuations of thofe reduced to flavery in Egyj^t 
were anciently very difFerent ; for fome, we perceive 
dîftînftly, had employments in the houfes, whilll 
others, appointed to till the fields, might be com- 
pared to our ferfs. As the greater part coiififled of 
ftrangers, either purchafed or made captives, it was ne- 
ceflary to keep them apart, as long as they perfifted iti 
their own religion. If admitted as houfehold fervants, 
they would have rendered every thing impure. This 
inftitution was, in its nature, fo very defeûîve, that 
it required many bad laws to prevent revolts î^molïg 
fuch people, who could the more eafily form confpî- 
racies as they were not under the eye of their mafter. 
It is probable that this occafioned fo many extraordi- 
nary regulations to prevent murder ; and we fee, by 
the cafe of Mofes, that they were not inftituted with- 
out reafon, although unexampled among the reft of 
mankind. In other countries, not to afGft a perfon 
againft aflaffins is confidered as cowardice; but in 
Egypt it was a capital crime *. The law for that ob- 
jeft, however, could fo eafily be eluded, that it muft 
have been looked upon as non-extant. Nothing was 
eafier than to allege numberlefs pretexts, to prove 
the impoffibility of fuccouring an unfortunate man, 
already in the hands of robbers. The legiflators, 
fenfible of the greateft part of thefe inconyeniencies, 
propofed that the perfon, at leaft, who did not de- 

. • Helîodoriis feem» to infinuate, that the fame law was found 
among the Ethiopians, and that it concerned even the children 
who were found, whc» expofed to p,<(Hfh; 

nounce 
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nounce the aggreffors, fhould remain fome time in 
prifon, and receive a certain number of ftripes. But 
this iaw appears to have been annulled under the Pto- 
lemies, when they entrufted the compofition of their 
code to Demetrius of Phaleris, who, as every perfon 
knows, had to labor for monfters. 

It is generally confidered as a very whimfical cir^ 
cum fiance, that the Egyptians (hould have had parti- 
cular phyficians for different diforders, and even for 
the tooth-ach, to which they were fubjeû from chew- 
ing green fugar-canes ; while the whole country did 
not contain one barrifter, although the pleadings 
were delivered in writing, according to the Greeks. 
In that cafe, however, the priefls, who were found in 
all the towns, mnft have drawn up the petitions and 
replies for thofe who could not read and write ; but, 
in that point, the Egyptians in general feem not to 
have been deficient*. When the bad cuftom of cit- 
ing à heap of authors in juridical cafes is not adopted, 
and no captious reafonings are introduced, fuch papers 
can bç difcuffed very promptly, and the Egyptians 
' were never allowed to prefent more than four in the; 
courfe of one procefs. The judges, on their fide, 
confulted only ten volumes, and of thefe they com- 

* According to the Egypt lap laws, it was a great advantage to 
be able to read and write ; and even artîfans gave this part of 
education to their children. The Judaic laws fuppofed alfo the 
frequent ufe of writing, as well for the genealogies of the tribes as 
for contradts, bills of divorce, &c. But the Jews negledled e'du- 
cation greatly ; and, in fome of the fmall towns, the yr/jo/criw were 
the only people who could i^ead or write. 
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mîtted the greater part to memory *. Extraordinary 
cafes, which had no place in this code, were decided 
by à plurality of voices ; and it appears, by the mo- 
nument now extant in Thebais, that the number of 
judges was uneven. Thus the prefident did not turn 
the image of Truth to either fide, unlcfs when the 
votes were equally divided. It would have been ab- 
furd to decide in favor of thofe who had not ob- 
tained this equality, becaufe the arbitrary procedure^ 
which was chiefly intended to be avoided, would then 
have been admitted. The plurality of fuflTragcs at- 
trafted always to their fide the emblem of Truth ; and 
in that manner the procefs was terminated. No baf- 
tinadoes were ever given there to the pleaders. But 
the Chinefe fmother more law-fuits than they decide 
judicially ; becaufe their government is defpotic, and 
that of the Egyptians was monarchic, as may be de* 
monftrated beyond contradiftion. 

It appears alfo, that, among the Egyptians, fome 
points were referred to oath ; and not one word in 
their whole hiftory gives reafon to fuppofe that they 
ever employed torture. Under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans, experience proved that fuch 
means were ineffedual to obtain a confeflion from 
people, whofe obftinacy was exceffive. Thus an inftitu- 
tion, which is abominable in any country, would have 
been ufelefs in Egypt. Men of melancholy and gloomy 

* Diodorus fpeaks only of eight volumes to which the judges 
applied ; but here two voliynes are fpoken of, which the prophets 
had to ftudy. 
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conflitutions, when expofed to a violent degree of pain, 
foon lofe aH fenfibility : they fuflfer lefs in proportion 
as the convulfion augments ; and it was perhaps from 
phyfical caufcs, that the Egyptians rejefted the tor- 
ments of hell, and believed only in purgatory. As, 
in certain cafes, folemn depofitions were admitted as 
proofs of fads, it became neceflary to place perjury in 
the number of capital crimes. Murder belonged al- 
ways to the fame clafs, except when a father killed 
his own child ; and then his punifhment confided in 
holding publicly the dead body in his arms during 
three days : but the parricide had to fuffer the moft 
dreadful execution ever exhibited in that country *. 
This likewife has been fuppofed, without reafon, to 
difcover fome connexion with what is praÔifed by the 
Chinefe. The greater part of ancient nations enter- 
tained fimilar fentiments j and we have to lament that 
Come (houid have been fo barbarous and unjuit as to 
chaftife imaginary crimes^ fuch as herefy and forcery, 
by more cruel punifhments than thofe infliâ:e*d on the 
depraved wretch who plunged a dagger into the heairt 
of a parent. On the other hand, the Egyptians were 
certainly to blame for not preferving fome proportion 
in the manner of teftifying the abhorrence of the 
murder ef a father and of a fon. When Nature has 
eftabliihed an evident relation, it fhould always be 

• This punîfliment confifted in pkrcing the body of the criminal 
with reeds, and burning him in thorns. ' It has no refemblance 
whatever to the method of cutting a perfon into a thoufand pieces, 
praéliicd in' China, wheit it i« fuj^fW to be a more modem 
invention. 
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refpeflcd by the legiflatcr. We muft however ac- 
knowledge, that the notions of the Egyptians, with 
regard to paternal authority, were lefs defeftive than 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans. But the Chinefe 
appear to have always had the fliocking maxim, that 
children fhould not be confidered as human beings, 
until they had received their mothers' milk. This 
opinion, according to a learned lawyer, prevailed 
likewife among the ancient Romans * ; and it appears 
no difficult matter to aflign the caufe. Infanticide 
could be committed only by the father, according to 
the decree of Romulus, and then with the confent of 
the mother. From this proceeded the barbarous dit 
tinftion between children- who had fucked, and thofe 
never admitted to the breaft. When the mother 
once began to nurfe her child, fhe was confidered as 
intending to preferve it j and then infanticide could 
no longer be allowed even with the confent of both 
.parties. Thofe, who poffefled fuch bad morals, mud 
neceffarily have had worfe phyfics ; and the prejudice 
was thus eftablifhed, that children began to be human 
beings only when they received the breaft. 

The great deference fhown by the Egyptians to- 
wards old men, was common to all the moft ancient 
nations of the earth. It is the only refpeft known in 
favage life ; and civil government originated through 
its influence, and not from paternal authority, which 
could never extend beyond a family. Royalty is de- 

. • Gcr. Noodt, dfi Partus Expofitîonc et Nccc apud Vctcrc«. 
Liber fingularis. 

rived 
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rived from the power of the caciques, or captains, 
chofen by the old men to command expeditions where 
they themfelves could not aÛ. This appeared to me 
moft evidently, when my ftudies were direûed to trace 
the origin of focial life in America, where, from be- 
ing more modern, it is lefs obfcure. 

As the ancient inhabitants of our continent in ge- 
neral have given by far too much latitude to paternal 
power ; had this, inftead of the authority of the old 
men, been the foundation of government, a real deC 
potifm would have refulted in the ftate, as well as in 
each family. Yet we find no fuch effefts in any- 
country ; and, if the Chinefe pretend the contrary, 
they are grofsly miftaken. When one hundred and 
twenty kings, or great caciques, reigned in China, not 
one of them all dared to call himfeU fat her a7id mother 
of theflate : but as foon as the emperors, by force of 
arms and every fpecies of injuftice, had expelled the 
kings, they aflumed whatever titles fuiced their fancy. 
Thus the cafe of the Chinefe was exactly the fame 
with that of the Romans ; when they Yï^lA fathers 9/ 
the country^ their liberty was gone. Let all tlie dic- 
tionaries and languages of the world be examined, 
and they cannot lead to the flightelt idea that ever, 
unlefs in a figurative fenfe, the title of king had any 
connexion with that oï father. 

The government of ancient Egypt was really mo- 
narchic by the form of its conftitution. Limits were 
fixed to the fovereign power ; the order of fucceffion 
in the royal family was regulated, and the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice entrufted to a particular body, whofe 

credit 
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credit could counterbalance the authority of the Pha- 
raohs» The king had no right to judge or pronounce 
in any civil caufe, and the judges, at their inftallation 
ccwitrafted the moft folemn engagement not to obey 
him, in cafe he ordered them to iflue an unjuft fen- 
tence. Befides the college of thirty, ftationary at 
Thebes, and the particular magiftrates of towns who 
pronounced in certain cafes *, the provinces fent de- 
puties at tinïes to meet in the labyrinth, and difcufs 
affairs of ftate, fuppofed to be relative to taxation* 
Plodorus Siculus affures us, that the kings of Egypt 
could not tax their fubjefts arbitrarily, whicb^ he ob- 
ferves, is the greatell fconrge of other dates; and 
then he infmuates» that the facerdotal clafs . had the 
înfpeâion of the finances. This leaves room to fup- 
pofe, that the confentof the provinces was neceflary 
for levying» new imports. 

We now fee the error of maintaining, that the an- 
cients had no idea of true monarchical government» 
Mr. Montefquieu perceived no traces of it among 
ihem, becaufe he did not look where they were to be 
found; and he flops to confider the kings of fome 
ftatcs of ancient Greece, who pronounced fentcnces 
in civil caufes. But this ufage, fo oppofite to the 

* Anciently, fays Onis Apollo, the magiftrates of Egypt 
judged and faw the kiiig naked — Regem nudum fi^Sabat, The 
ixieaning of thi» is obfcure ; and Mr. de Pauw, canpn of Utrecht, 
does not fecm to have underftood the 59th chapter of Hierogly- 
phics, on which he has given notes. When the king came to the 
affembly: of judges, he had to lay afide his cloak or upper garment, 
ciiilcd calafiris ; probably, to flaw that he did not judge himfelf. 

principles 
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principles of monarchy, was never praoifed in Egypt. 
We fpeak here of the aÛîons of princes, and not of 
tyrants. 

According to a fundamental law in that country, 
royalty was incompatible with the pontificate'*. When 
the fervile defpotifm of the nations inhabiting warm 
climates is confidered, as well as what the men of 
fuch countries dare attempt, and ho^t much they can 
fuffer, we are led to admire the wifdom of the Egyp- 
tians in oppofmg this barrier to defpotifm. The want 
of limilar precautions brought ruiii on the nations of 
Afia, where the princes got pofleffion of the prieft- 
hood, or rendered it removable, as in Turlcey and 
Perfia. The muftis and fudres are as little certain of 
preferving their dignity, as the High priefts of the 
Jews, who, towards the clofe of that monarchy, fel- 
dom held the priefthood during three years. Such 
ilaves are incapable of defending the rights of the 
people, becaufe they cannot proteft thçmfelves j and 
if their deftiny did not depend on the caprice of the 
prince, it would be determined by the intrigues x>{ 
the feraglio. In Egypt, on the contrary, the pontiffs 
were always permanent, and the eldeft fon conftantly 
fucceeded his father in that office,^ nearly in the fame 
manner that it remained in the family of Aaron, be- 
iFore the Hebrews became the fpoft of defpots. 

* As Herodotus faw the ftatuea of all the kings^ and tbofc of 
all the pontiffs in particular, it may be confidered as a proof that, 
before the time of Sethoriy no pontiff was ever king. Perhaps, 
Seihon would not abdicate the pontificate when he came to the 
throne. 

At 
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At length, however, from foine caufe unknown to 
us, it happened in Egypt that Sethon, who inherited 
the prielthod, attained the throne likewife. The two 
powers being thus united in the fame perfon,. the ftate 
became fo completely o^^erturned, that it co^d neve? 
afterwards be replaced in its former equilibrium. The 
fbldiers murmured, becaufc fome of their lands werç 
confifcated ; and the people complained that the mili. 
tary bad betrayed the country at a moment when par^- 
tieular inter efts fliould have yielded to the public 
good* In the midft of thefe troubles, that the mafs 
of power might be divided, twelve governors were 
chofen to reign jointly. But this oligarchic ccnlU- 
tution could not re-eftabliflithe monarchy, becaufe it 
was never eOeâual even in a repubhc, although fa 
frequently tried in ancient times. The refult of this 
was real defpotifm, which continued from the time of 
Ffaimuctkhus to the invafion of Cambyfes* AU thofe 
princes kept in pay a crowd of mercenaries, who, 
ever fmce the world èxifted, have been the inftru- 
n^cnts and fupport of arbitrary power. At this epoch 
fliould be fixed the evident change which took place 
in the character of the Egyptians, who then began to 
hate their kings* Even Amafti^ to whom they were 
in appearance reconciled, had to keep a ftrong Greek 
garrifon in Memphis, to guard himfelf in the midft 
of his dominions againft fubjcfts, who had once been 
enthufiaftic in their attachment to the Pharaohs. They 
pardoned many vices and weaknefles in thofe princes, 
and even allowed them to reign^ when deprived of 
fight, as we find from feveral inftances \ for the Egyp- 
tians 
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lîans were much aflllfted with cecity. It is furprifing 
that in other eaftern empires, particularly in Perfia, 
Mogul, and Turkey, where the blind might be capa- 
ble of governing!, a quite contrary regulation has been 
eftablifhed. Were any thing of the kind now to hap- 
pen in the monarchies of Europe, the lawyers would 
tnoft probably be puzzled to folve the difficulty | but 
' the Egyptians founded their condii£t on bltth-right, 
tvhich, among them, was facred and inviolable. 
They conceived it therefore to be unjuft to deprive a 
perfon of his patrimony on account of ari indifpofi^ 
tion, already fufficiently fatal in irfelf* This might 
be admitted with regard to private fucceflions ; but, 
when the obligation of governing a people was an- 
nexed, they fliould at leaft have given tutors to their 
blind princes, among whom we find the children of 
Sefoftris and Pharaoh Anyfis. Were we to believe 
Herodotus, it would appear that the cecity of the 
latter in particular may be confidered as having been 
produâîve of misfortunes ; for it was in his reign that 
the Perfians invaded Egypt *. 

^ When the reigning family was extincV, the crown 
became eledive ; and we have all the formilities ufed 
on fuch occafions minutely defcribed by Synefius, 
The foldiers and priefts alone had aftiVc and paffive 
votes, although Diodorus pretends that the reft of the 

♦ The name of Pharaoh Ahyfi* Is not found in the dynafties of 
Manetho, becaufe It was merely borrowed. Bocchorls Is generally 
believed to be the fame perfon with Anyfis. Cecity, however, 
was not Incurable In Egypt, and this might have influenced 
the legifliuor. 

people 
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people were equally noble with the military and facer- 
dotal tribes. But he fhould at lead have excepted that 
unfortunate clafs, fo much detefted in Egypt, and not 
even permitted to enter the temples.. We have al- 
ready fpoken of thofe men, who appear to me to have 
been Africans of a foreign origin. They fpokc amôngft 
themfelves the Punic language, and were held by the 
Egyptians in a ftate between perfonal flavcry and 
Kberty* This was likewife the cafe with the Helots 
at Lacedsemon, the Corynophores at Sicyon, the 
Peneftes in Theflaly, the Clarotes in Crete, the Gym- 
nites in different parts of Greece, the Profpelates in 
Arcadia, the Leleges in Caria, the Mariandyiies at 
Heraclea, and finally the Jews, who, after the expul- 
fion of the fhepherd kings, were exâdly in the fame 
condition. Herodotus fays pofitively, that the Punic 
language was fpoken in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Apis, and the lake Mareotis, amongft certain 
families fubjefted to the Egyptians *. This caft, fo . 
much abhorred by the Egyptians, formed at length, 
according to every opinion, the republic of robberç ; 
and Strabo defcribes the little monarchy of the Jews 
as degenerated likewife into a confederation of ban- 
ditti. Wc have reafon to believe, that flaves, em- 
ployed in cultivating the earth, are liable to contraft 
a peculiarly bad charafter. Several focieties have 

♦ The' language fpoken of here muft not be confounded with 
the Carthaginians. It was properly the Libyan idiom. As the 
Egyptians came originally from Ethiopia, they neither underftood 
Arabic, Libyan, Phenician, nor the jargon of the Jews, which 
fecms to have been a diale£l of the latter. 

been 
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been formed in America by negroes, who efcapcd 
from the planters ; but their ptolicy and laws are al- 
ways fo wretched, that, like the Paulîfts, they be- 
comerepublics of thieves. 

As the military in Egypt were far more Buracrous 
than the prîefts of the firft and fécond ranic, the pro- 
phets had à. vote equai to one hundred foldiers, the 
comaftac td twenty, and the zacori to ten *• All tiic 
meafures taken to procure tranquillity in thofc critical 
times, when the date floated between contending par- 
ties, could not prevent the eleâions from being fre- 
quently difturbed by the intrigues of the candidates* 
Some traces of tliis confufion are fuppofed to be found 
in the hiftory of the feventy Pharaohs, whordgncl 
during as many days, probably from having difpntcd 
concerning the plurality of votes* This ftory could . 
not have been founded, as people pretend, . on an ir- 
ruption of foreign enemies, who in lefs than three 
months infliâed death on feventy of the governors of 
Egypt* The whole number of prefeâories did not 
exceed twenty-feven, as we perceive by the conftruc- 
tion of the labyrinth, where the deputies of the dif- 
ferent nomes affembled, prcvioufly to the conquefl: of 
the Perfians f . 

• Prolaio alkujas ex canJlJatis nomine^ mUth quulem manm foJ- 
funty comajla vero et %acori et prophet 4i calcuhs ferunt ; pauci alicpti; 
fed quorum praclpua ejl ea in re auBoritas, pr^phetarum nempe ; cakuhu 
centum marms aquat* Comqflûram vigintl, vtacorxirum detenu Syjî. 
de Provîden. 

f This number is found in all the copies of Strabo ; but, in my 
'Opinton, the nomes confiHàd opljr of twelve ^reat, and as manf 
fcaU. 

In 
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In very ancient times, the kings were confecfatcd 
at Thebes ; but that ftrange ceremony was afterwards 
performed at Memphis» The prince carried the yoke 
of the bull Jpis, and a fceptre made like the Theban 
plough, ufed at this day in cultivating the field* of 
Sais, and fome parts of Arabia, as we find by the 
figure publifhed by Mr. Niebuhr *. Thus equipped, 
he was^ led'through a part of the town, and thence to 
the Jdyton^ which feems to have been a vault. Fa- 
ther Martini, by the mod whimfical idea poflible, fup- 
pofes it to have been the town of Abydus^ eighty-three 
leagues diflant from Memphis. That man muft have 
imagined that the fame mode prevailed in Egypt as 
in his own country, where the kings go from Paris to 
Rheims to be confecrated. 

When a prince was elefted from the military clafs, 
he paffed, at the moment of his inauguration, into the 
priefthood, and this required fome particular cere- 
monies moft probably as well as oaths. The Pha- 
Taohs could iii no cafe difpenfe, as we have already 
obferved, with fwearing that they would neither in- 
tercalate a day nor a month in the undetermined year, 
to render it fixed or lunary; In this point they kept 

♦ Schollafl. German, in Arat. The Scholia of Ariilophanes, 
on the Comedy of the Birds, fay, that, on the top of the fceptre 
of the Egyptian kings, was the figure of a ftork, and, on the 
other end, the figure of à hippopotamus. But they feem to have 
had different kinds of fceptrcs, according to what is handed down 
by the ancients ; and the mofl common of -all rcprefented a plough* 
1'his was carried by the kings, as well as by thcpricfls of Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 

their ' 
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thdî word more relîgîoufly than in many others of 
much greater confequence. 

, As thofe, who attained the throne by the voice of 
the foldiers and priefts, always gave the name of the 
town where they were born, and not that of their 
family, to the new dynafty, it is not extraordinary to 
find in hiftory the Pharaohs of Elephantis, Chrono- 
iogifts, by not attending to this natural faû, have 
bçen forced to invent a particular monarchy in the 
little ifland of Elephantis, which was not more exten- 
five than a country-feat in Europe with walks and 
gardens. The valley of Egypt grows very narrow 
immediately above the town of Ombos ; and by even 
allowing this pretended kingdom all the territory on 
the banks of the Nile, it could never be independent 
either of the kings of Ethiopia or of Egypt. 

Marfham is the firft author who ever pretended, 
that Egypt confifted anciently of feveral king^doms ; 
and it is to be lamented, that a man,, who had mc» 
quired fo much erudition, fhould have been deficient 
in genius and judgment. He was perfecuted by fana- 
tics as an unbeliever; and never was any man more 
credulous ; for he pretended that the Egyptian mo- 
narchy had been founded in the year immediately 
following the deluge ; and whajt he relates of Ch/im^ 
who is called by him the firft king of the Egyptians, 
is more worthy of a Jewifli rabbin thananEnglifh 
chronologift. Neither Çbam nor Mefiraim was ever 
fpoken of in ancient Egypt, which undoubtedly de» 
rives its name from the word Kypt ; and De Hoorn be- 
lieves, that the fame appellation was conunon to a 
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part of Ethiopia *. Unfortunately, too many writet 
have introduced Jewifh traditions into hiftory ; and, 
from that circumftance, the progrefs of knowledge 
has been greatly retarded. 

The Egyptians undoubtedly in fome points exag- 
gerated their antiquity. When they fpeak of perfons; 
who lived a thoufand years, it is clear, fays Pliny, 
that they at firft counted by lunations f. But, in 
facV, the period attributed to the life of one perfon 
might be the duration of a dynafty or family, accord- 
ing to the manner of fpeaking in the Eaft. Let it be 
fuppofed, that the tribe of Beni-Wajfel had been fcat- 
tered throughout the heights of Thebais during fix 
centuries ; the Arabs, who never count by the lives 
of individuals, would fay, that the age of Beni-WaJfel 
was fix hundred years. This invariable manner of 
bearing the name of their founder, is well adapted to 
preferve the epoch ©f a race of men, who have no ar- 
chives. The fame mode may perhaps be found among 
the free hordes of Tartars ; but thofe who are fub- 
jeàed, preferve only the genealogy of their kaiis, 
whofe families become frequently extinO;. 



• Bochart has abufcd De Hoorn, without any neceffity, con- 
cerning what he fays of the Ethiopians. Although the Greeks 
coined the word Àithiops to denote a race of black people» the 
derivation of it might perhaps be concealed in the term Kopt or 
KypL 

t Annum entm aVtt ajtate unum deferminahant et alterum hyeme, . . . 
Quidam hnttfento ut Mgypttty ttaque apud eos all^i et Jinguîar armor um 
vixtfe tniîRa produntur. Lib* 7. — •* I have decked my bed with 
tapeftry and linen of Egypt.'* Proverbs, chap. vii. 

■ • The 
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The Dynafties of Manethon, however, are not ne- 
ceffary to prove the great antiquity of the Egyptians ;. 
for it is demonftrated by the progrefs they had made 
in the arts in very diftant ages. At the conqu^ft of 
the Macedonians, they were fo far ad-^SHiced, that 
nothing was wanting to the grealcfl: degree of perfec- 
tion, but that elegance and nicenefs of tafte, which 
can never be attained by the inhabitants of the Eaft, 
becaufe of their defeûive organs, and difordered ima- 
gination. The manufedures of glafs and tapeftry, 
fo celebrated under the Ptolemies, had been efta- 
blifhed long before the days of thf^fe princes ; and the 
carpctaof Egypt particularly formed part of the mer- 
ehand» tranfported into Afia by the ifthmus of Suez. 
(jf thiBmore (ball be faid, when we come to examine 
what might have been the annual revenues of the 
Pharaohs, to whom the firft legiflators of Egypt had 
prefcribed many rules and maxims preferved in the 
Hermetic Colleftion. From that book the paflages in 
Diodorus were probably extracted, which declare that 
thofe princes could never keep flaves, whether bom 
in Egypt, or purchafed in foreign countries. They 
were required to take their attendants from children 
of priefts, who did not enter into the fervice of the 
court until-they had attained their twentieth year. 
This law was far from being obferved ; for when the 
Pharaohs introduced flaves into their feraglio,' they 
committed them to the care of eunuchs, who were 
certainly neither freemen, nor chofen out of the facer- 
dotai clafs. Diodorus pretends likewife, that the 
Kings were obliged to perufe ^ the letters they re- 

s 2 çeived^ 
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ceived» to attend prayers daily, and hear fome pàSage 
read in the Annals of the country. Many pretexts 
might however have been found for dir})enfing with 
fuch ceremonies, when the allurements of pleafure^ 
or idlenefs, which is the greateft enjoyment in warm 
climates, rendered them irkfome. 

It cannot be top frequently repeated, that, in read- 
ing the hiftory of Egypt, the laws really in force 
fliould be diilinguifbed from the ancient inflitutions 
found only in books. Had this not been the cafe, 
the priefts could never have fpoken of a long lift of 
indolent kings, who flumbered in feraglios, and re^ 
ceived, like the reft, fepulchral honors. We have 
i;eafon to believe, contrary to the common opinion, 
that the people never poffefled the right of refufing 
burial. Such a cuftom would not have produced any 
good effe£t in Egypt, where the father was always 
fucceeded on the throne by his eldeft fon, as long as the 
royal family remained. In that cafe, the young prince 
muft have been the implacable enemy of thofe who 
refufed to let his father be interred ; and it was, be- 
fides, an eafy matter for him to have the mummy con- 
veyed fecietly into fome vault. 

Diodorus indeed fays, that the Pharaohs, who, 
according to him, coiiftruâed the two great pyra- 
mids, had not dared to have their bodies depofited 
there, through fear that they might be thrown out by 
the people ; but tlys was a vulgar report, totally un« 
known to Herodotus. Very little reflexion U necef- 
fery to perceive that thofe princes muft have had more 
fenfe than to rear pyramids for their tombs, while 

they 
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they knew fo well that their interment there was'itn- 
prafticable. The Greeks, having once taken into 
their heads that the pyramids were the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, would never allow themfelves to be per- ' 
fuaded to the contrary, although the Egyptians de- 
clared pofitively that no corpfe of any king was ever 
depofited in any of the pyramick^and thatthofe mo- 
numents were ereôed by the nation, and not by 
particular princes. Hiftory contaips one faft very 
decifive in proving that the Egyptians never thought 
of refufing burial to their bad kings. One of the ' 
defpotic Pharaohs, called Apriesy who was fuppofed to ' 
have committed many atrocious crimes, incurred the ' 
refentment of the people to fuch a great degree, that 
they infifted on having him delivered into their hands» - 
when he was vanquiflied by Amafis. After he had ' 
been ftrangled in their fury, his body was placed in 
the tomb of his fathers, at the entrance of the temple 
of the Minerva of Sais y where all the Pharaohs of the 
Saite tribe were depofited. 

The opinion hazarded by fome modem writers, 
concerning the anonymous kings found in the Cata* 
logue of Dynafties, (hould not be credited. They pre- 
tended that their names were fupprefled, becarrfe their 
hands had been fullied with blood, br ill-acquired 
riches. As the memory of tyrants muft be devoted 
to execration in every age, it would be rendering 
them a fervice to efface them entirely from the annalst 
But the priefts, who were not fo filly, wrote lK>th 
names and events with great fidelity *• 

• Eufeb. Praepar. Evang. lib. lo, 

S 3 Bad 
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. Bad princes no longer fear future cenfure, firice 
flattery has fucceeded in corrupting hiftorical faith i 
and this evil originated among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. If the Catalogue of the Dynafties contains 
fome anonymous perfons, that cîrcumftance fliould be 
attributed to the negligence of the compilers. Eufe- 
bius, for example, has omitted the names of feveral 
Pharaohs prefer ved by Julius Africanus; and we know . 
to a certainty that the Hiftory of Manethon mentions 
Acbtboes as the mod cruel and unjuft of all the kings 
of Egypt. Thus we find how little the priefts were 
difpofed to fupprefs the names of tyrants ; otherwife, 
the monfter Achthoes muft have been now unknown. 
Orus Apollo aiTures us, that, when the name of a 
wicked king was Jo be inferted in hieroglyphical re* 
cprds, it was ordained to be written in alphabetical 
charaâers*. The priefts denoted foreign ufurpers by 
fymbolical terms familiar to all the people ; and every 
Egyptian knew that the king of Perfia, called by us 
Ochus^ was furnamed among them the Aji. • 

According to a very ancient cuftom, the high pïlfeft 
had to pronounce a public difcourfe when the corpfe 
of a king was carried to the tomb, after a mourning 
of feventy days, which we know was the precife 
time neceflary for the embalmers to prepare the 
mummy. In this harangue confifted the judgment 

* Regem auiem pejfmwm fign\ficantes ^ aK'gucm phigunt in orbis 

Jiguram ; cujus caiidam ori acimownt : nomen vero regis in media 

revoluttone fcribunf. Hîero, lib. K — Alphabetical charafters are 

Sometimes feen wkh the liicroglyphîcs on the monuments ; and of 

this what Orus fays here is a proof. 

- * paffccf 
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|>a(red on the dead Pharaohs» ^vho were praifed for 
different quajities, but chiefly, as Porphyry fays, for 
fobriety, becaufe that Tirtttc fuppoles matiy others, par- 
ticularly in fovereigns. 

I^rivate people were probably never refufed^burial^, 
unlefs when the creditors oppofed it juridically, ThijS 
inade the Greeks imagine that people were found 
àimong thé Egyptians^ who advanced mdnèy on ^xi 
embalniêd body, and that the contraâ was juftifiçd 
bylaw. This.miftake is truly ridiculous. As the 
want of burial was confidered as a fpecies of infamy^ 
the creditor arretted the corpfe of the debtor, and did 
not allow it to be buried until the relations payed thé 
debt. Siich pretenfions could be difcuffed before thé 
ordinsury magiflrate of every town ; and it was abfurd 
t0 fiippofe that one tribunal, eftabliflied at; Memphis^ 
had to acquit or condemn all thofe who died ii^ 
Egypt. It was befides alleged, that the lent^cé 
could not be pronounced until after a rigid exan^nà-' 
tion of the whole life of each perfou ; and this,^ in* ; 
fteàd of à fingle tribunal, would have required one* 
fourth of the nation. In faâ, thç power of leiztiig 
on the dead body of a debtor was only a modification 
of the Egyptian law, which prevented him from being 
imprifoned whilp alive. 

As thé iPharaohs were generally initruûed in the 
fciences from their infancy, many of them wrote 
books ; but they have had the misfortune to be en- 
tirely dcftroyed. This has been the cafe with fp many 
bf the kings of antiquity^ that we are alinoft tempted 
to believe, that their prcdudions wcrç not worthy of 

s 4 being 
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being prererved. The works of Alexander the Greaf, 
of the emperor Auguftus^ Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, Nero, Ptolemy Philbmeter, Arcbelaus, and 
many other princes, to whom might be added Han^ 
nibal, Lucollcs» Sylla, and MeceenaSj are fo entirely 
lofl, that even the titles of the greater part are nn^ 
known. The leafl part of the writings of Julrn» 
Ciefar now remain, and a kind of veneration for the 
memory of Marcus Aurelius arid Julian has made 
them exceptions to the general rule. Yet, in the 
days of Pliny, fome books were ftiH found with the 
name of Necepf^s ; but whatever Firmicus may fay to 
the contrary^ thofe works feem to have been produced 
in later ages by fome famifhed Greek, who boldly 
took the name of Pharaoh Necep/cs, That prince re- 
ceived the moft pompous titles from the aftrologers ; 
they ftyied him the chief of authors, and fuperlatively 
learned in aftrology, becaufe he had really written on 
ihe influence of the ftars. His works are therefore 
not fo much to be regretted as thofe of fome other 
Pharaohs, who appear to have been truly defirous of : 
information; yet we muft not believe that they ever 
made fuch experiments as Herodotus has attributed i 
to Pfammeiichtis* That prince, fays he, caufed two 
infants to be reared, without having an opportunity 
of hearing any converfation : his object in this was to 
know what language the children would ufe, that he 
might terminate all the contefls of the inhabitants of 1 
Egypt and Phrygia, concerning their refpeftive anti- 
quity. Herodotus was credulous enough to believe 
that the firft word they fpoke was Phrygian. 

Thofe/'^ 
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Thofe, who are defirous of knowing the origin of 
this abfurd ftory, may be fatisfied that it was founded 
fimpiy on the circumftance of Pfammetichus having 
given feme Egyptian children to be infttuâed in the 
language of the Greeks. With regard to the Phry- 
gians, they were ridiculed with the name of Beccoe^ 
lenesy on account of their pretended antiquity : they * 
called themfelves older than the imran, and cited, a^ 
a proof of their pretenfions, the experiment made in ' 
Egypt, when the children uttered the word beccos *. 

The predominating paffion of the Pharaohs was 
building ; and this led to the erroneous opinion of 
their great riches. Under their fway no commerce 
was carried on either in the Mediterranean or Red 
Sea; and, although the Arabs •'and Phenicians' 
brought caravans through the ifthmus of Suez, yet 
the balance of that trade was not always in favor of 
the Egyptians, Afia f urniflied them with oil of olives^ 
incenfe for thé facrifices and fumigations. Judaic 
bitumen, refin of cedar, drugs for embalming bodies^ 
myrrh, and aromatics. Such articles were hevet 
cheap in ancient times. Thus when we fuppofe thsut 
the Egyptians, by means of their grain, linen, ta*- 
peftry, giafs, and other wrought wares, could barter- 
with the ttiravans of Afia, it was not a fource fufficient 
to enrich the kings, who levied no imports on the* 
land poffeffed by the militia or the facerdolal clafs. 
Their only refource was in cultivating the royal do* 

* This word ilgnifies bread in Plirygîanj which I believe was 
called beho in the Egyptian language. The difTe.euce between this 
and beccos was not very great. 

mains. 
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mSMnSy cxadiiiga txiflîng toll oa the Nile» and taxing' 
to 9 certain degree the property of private perfons. 
The commerce of Ethiopia A*as certainly very advan- 
tageous for the Egyptian merchants, who received 
fhcacc great quantities of gold dud, part of which 
now paiTcs to the weflcni coafl of Africa ; fome dr* 
culaics in Bar bury j and the reft flill comes to Cairo. 
Mr. Maiikt, however, exaggerates greatly, when he 
calctilates the gold tranfported annually into Egypt by 
the Numidiaii caravans at twelve hundred quintals* 
Bofmae fays pofitively, that, in his tinie^ all the coalt 
of Guinea afforded only feven thoufand marks, which - 
Mr, Maillet, or his compiler, the abbé Mafcrier, has 
converted into quintals *, The ancients amplified 
nearly in the fame proportion what related to Arabia 
Felix ; that poor and barren country has frequently 
excited admiration in the inhabitants of oiher coun* 
tries, who would lofe prodîgîouiîy by an exchange. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the exiftence of 
thofe gold mine^^ faid to have been: poffefled by the 
kings of Egypt* Hecateus eft imites their prpduft^ in 
his common way, at an incredible Aim ; and Diodo- 
rus places them on the confines of Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt. Their (ituation muft therefore have been 
nearly the lame with that of the emerald n^pes, and, 
confequently, beyond the territory of the Egyptians, 
That diftrid belonged either to the Troglodytes or 
Ethiopians ; and it was really the latter who colleded 
the gold among the fand of rivers and torrents, or 
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))rccured it in the manner [now praâifed by the 
Africans; ^ 

In fad, the revenues or the Pharaohs were far from 
amounting to twelve hundred thoufand pounds fter- 
ling annually, prior to the reign of Pfatnmeticbusi 
who made great changes in the finances, and in com* 
merce. Under the Ptolemies, Egypt had the whole 
commerce of India, of the eaftern coaft of Africa^ 
Arabia, and Ethiopia, befides what was derived from 
the navigation of the Mediterranean. Yet the annual 
revenue of Ptolemy Auletes did not exceed two mil- 
lions four hundred and twenty-two thoufand pounds; 
But, as that prince was faid to have negleded his 
finances more than any of his predecefTors, we fhall 
examine the flate of the revenues under Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, when Egypt, according to hifiorians, was 
exceedingly flouriihing. 

Philadelphus received every year two millions eight 
hundred and fixty^feven thoufand pounds in money, 
and fifteen millions of fmall meafures of wheat*. 
Thus from his reign to that of Ptolemy Auletes, 
father to Cleopatra, the derangement of the finances, 
had produced a diminution of only four hundred and 
forty.five thoufand pounds* This was far from being 
an obj4| fo confiderable as Strabo pretends; and 
Philadelphus mud have had other important poffef- 
fions out of Egypt, otherwife he could never have 
maintained fuch an army as is mentioned by Appiânf . 



* 
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t Pracf. ad Libro« Bellor. Civil, • 
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The regifters of the court of Alexandria miike the 
whole armed force to have confifted of two hundred* 
and forty thoufand men, who, if maintained and paid^ 
as at the prefent day, would have confumed three* 
millions and a half annually. It is very poffible that 
the troops were not fo numerous j for, befides the 
fufpicions fuggefted by Polybîus, many are perfuaded 
that Appian doubled the real number of horfes» 
That man was born in Alexandria, and he lied for the 
honor of his conn try- 
When Egypt was fliut towards the Arabian gulph/l 
as well as the Mediterranean, the revenues of the^ 
Pharaohs could never have amounted to twelve hun- 
dred thoufand pounds. It fliould be obferved, thafj 
the Ptolemies feem to have referved the commerce oî 
India for their private advantage ; and the wares of 
others had to pay very heavy duties at different ports'*' 
on the Nile* Thus Philadelphus received the grcatcft 
part of his riches from another fource than Egypt, 
-which did not then contain more than three millions J 
of inhabitants, Jofephus was guilty of an unpardon- 
able error in making its population amount to eight 1 
millions in the reign of Nero, after all the miferies" 
the country had fuffered under the laft Ptolemies and 
the firll Cacfars. 

We do not here make any allowance for the differ- 
ence which fome have imagined in the value of fpecie j i 
for it mufl then have been nearly the fame as at pre- 
fent. The quantity is now indeed much greater ; but 
the circulation has alfo become far more extenlive 
than in former times. When Philadelphus reigned | 

iat 
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ÎQ Egypt, the ufe of gold and filver was fcarccly knowa 
in France, Spain, and England ; but thofe metals 
had no circulation whatever in either Germany, Po- 
land, Sweden, or Denmark. As fpecie was then 
' concentred among the nations inhabiting the coafts 
and iflands of the Mediterranean, that abundance 
prevented any great augmentation of its value. 

That the riches of the ancient Pharaohs have been 
greatly exaggerated muft appear from the following 
direft proof. Herodotus, in a fpecification of the 
tributes levied by Darius, fon of Hyftafpes, on the 
countries he had fubdued, mentions the contribution 
of Aflyria, including Babylon, as confifting of one 
thoufand talents, and five hundred emafculated chil- 
dren annually for the ufe of the feraglio. But the whole 
of Egypt, Barca, Cirene, and another canton of Africa, 
had to pay altogether only feven hundred talents. 
That fum indeed was exclufive of the fupplies in grain 
for maintaining an hundred and twenty thoufand Per- 
fians, and the produce of the fiflieries on the lake 
Mosns ; but the laft article was never equal to what 
the Greeks have childilhly imagined. This fum, 
however, was very trifling in comparifon of what 
Egypt muft have paid, had the Pharaohs poflefled 
fuch enormous finances; for Darius certainly pre- 
ferved fome proportion between the tribute and the 
revenues of the refpeftive ftates. 

Thofe who have written hitherto on Egypt, pre- 
tend, that it was greatly enriched by the fpoils Se- 
foftris had brought from his expedition, when he laid 
the whole habitable world uijider contribution. But 

this 
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this error originated from the interpreters, who, in 
ftowîng flrangers the temples and monuments of 
Egypt, impofed on them with fables, which increafed 
by repetition. Diodorus fays, that Sefoftris appeared' 
in the ftreets of his capital drawn by the deputies of 
the fovereigns of the earth ; and Lucan v/cnt ftill 
farther, by making liim harnefs the kings themfelves. 
In this manner fiftions are fpread abroad, and 
people are always found to exaggerate what others 
hc^ve dreamed. 

The three firfl Ptolemies really occafioned the 
opulence of Egypt by concentring the greateft com- 
merce then known on the ancient continent. As 
this wealth was founded on articles of the moft de- 
ftruftive luxury, fome. able politicians at Rome in- 
vented an oracle of the Sibyls, forbidding the Ro- 
mans to carry their arms into Egypt ; and another 
equally fpurious was faid to be delivered at Mem- 
phis*. But Augiiftus, who ridiculed prophecies, 
did not hefitate to invade Egypt whenever he found 
an opportunity ; and ever fince that celebrated epocha, 
the Romans continued to degenerate, as the politi- 
cians had forefeen. 

An Egyptian law, tranfmitted by Diodorus, has 
led many of the learned to believe that gold and 

* Hand equidcm immertto Cumana carmine 'oatis 
Caufumf ne Nili Pelufia tangeret anoa 
Hefperius miles* 
Thefe verfes of the Pharfalia are a paraphrafe of the four fol- 
lowing words fald to be extra^ed from the books of the Sibyls : 
Miles Romane^ JEgyptum ca'oe* 
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û\ver money had long been ufed in that country : 
but nothing is more erroneous than this fuppofxtion; 
for thofe metals continued to be weighed, as we find 
pTa6lifed by thofe who had to difcharge their vows at 
the temples for the health of their cliildren. The 
£rft current coin of Egypt was ftruck by Jryandes, 
under the dominion of the Perfians, who, as Sperling 
juftly obferves, had never any great quantity of fpe- 
cie in circulation *. It appears, indeed, that what 
had been ifTued was entirely drawn back by the annual 
tributes ; for the Arabs, who fearcb ainong the ruins 
of Egypt, ^pd even fift much of the loofe fand, have 
never difcovered one fingle piece. None of the me- 
dals foupd there are older than the reign of Alexander. 
They either belonged to the Ptolemies, or to the 
Egyptian towns which were allowed the privilege 
of having their own coin under the dominion of the 
Greeks: thefe were Pelufiura, Memphis, Abydus, 
Thebes, Hermopolis, and the great city of Her- 
cules f . 

Aniong the different people, to whom the ancients 
and moderns have attributed' the invention of money, 
the Egyptians were never mentioned, not even by 
Pollux, who enters into many details on that fubjeâ. 
Count Caylus was certainly deceived, when he be- 
lieved that fmall leaves of gold folded together were 

* De Nummîs non cuâs.— nSperling fays, that în his time the 
falfe fhek,els were made in Holftein. It is furpriOng that Egyp- 
tian medals wex'e not forged there likewife. 

+ Vaillant, Hift. Ptolem, ad Fidem Numifinatum accommo- 
4ata^ 104. 

ufed 
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ufed there as current coin ** The kind of bracelets, 
to which he alludes, are only founij on the body, or 
in the mouth of fome mummy ; and, therefore, they 
jQiould be confidered as amulets cither phylaftenc, or 
merely reprefenting the leaves of the perfea. The mer* 
chants of Egypt were prohibited by law from mark^ 
ing. their ingots with a falle quality, or weight ; and 
every perfon could employ fcales, a& in the payments 
by fcekels, when they were fufpeûed to be too light. 
It was with the Egyptians, as among the Hebrews, 
vhofe fhekels. were not coined until the buîlding of 
the fécond temple j and thofe nations remained too 
clofely connected for the one to have employed 
money while it was unknown to the other. 

This at firft feems to indicate a ftriking refemblance 
to the Chinefe ; but by examining further we perceive 
it to be precifely the contrary. The hiftorians of Chins^ 
affert, that money was ufed there in very ancient times ; 
and to fupport this they have had recpurfe to the fa- 
brication of falfe medals. The opinion generally 
received is, that Tchhig-tang^ who is faid to have 
mounted the throne oiie thoufand five hundred and. 
fifty-eight years before our era, caufed different me-», 
tals to be cad in molds to facilitate commerce in the 
different provinces of his dominions. But after* 
wards it became neceffary to withdraw all the filver 
and gold pieces out of the hands of the Chinefe, 
becaufe they counterfeited them fo exaûly, that no 
perfon could poffibly diftinguifli any difference. Yeç 
the prefent method adopted in China is far from havr 

* CoUedion of Antiquities, vol, ii, 

ing 
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ihg eriifif èly cofrefted that abufe ; becaufe they have 
fubftîtutéd Urijuft weights and fcales for falfe bullion. 
AU the merchants there are as cunning in the art of 
treighihg af!8 the Jew* ahd Egyptians ; and the fame 
roguery muft always take place iii every country 
déftitute bf current coin. The metal is affayed only 
by the touch-ftône, which liever indicates the quality 
Irkh the lîîcëft precifio'n, in the opinion of the moft 
able judgèS) who certainly are the Jews. Such is the 
difference bètxv'een the Egyptians and Chinefc; the firft 
difcovcrcd a weaknéfs of pénetf atioïi ih not inventing 
money, and the latter a want of j^robity by rendering 
the ufe of it imprauicablc. The gold and filver fpécîe^ 
tntrodtiiediiitathe commerce of Egypt by the Greeks, 
fttdAticd al^^ys ùriàdulterafed, and did not require 
to be withdrawn, as in China. 

The pyramids, the obelilks, the temples, and thfe 
Cîéàiggerations of Homer, made fo many authors be- 
lieve that the Pharaohs were immenfely rich. Buf 
the materials of all thofe works had coft them na- 
thirig, and their revenues were fuflSicient to pay" the 
workmen, who anciently in warm countries did not 
cam one tenth part of the wages xibw common in* 
Europe. The rate of labor is always regulated by 
the expence required for the phyfical wants of the 
workman and thpfe of his family. We have already 
obferved' how little was neceffary for nourifting i 
child in Egypt, when that country had no exterior 
commerce, which ; never feulé to affeà in fome de- 
gree the price of prdvifions j and the grain exported 
into Afia by the caravans was net of confcquence 

TOL. II. T enough 
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«tough to be mentioned. The lands, poflcfled by 
the Pharaohs in their own right, probably fufficed to 
pay for the food, and perhaps the clothing, of the 
laborers; and we may conclude that little other ex- 
pence was neceffary. 

Statues of bronze, of gold, filver, and ivory, da 
not appear to have been in any meafure fa common' 
in the edifices of Egypt as in thofe of Greece and 
Italy; and it is not impoflible, that the Atherrians 
expended more money on the ftatue of Minerva than 
Pharaoh Amafts in hewing and tranfporting one 
of the obelifks of Sais. When the ancients men- 
• tion a prodigious circle of gold placed by the Egypti- 
ans around the tomb of Ofymandias^ and a ftatue of 
the fame metal erefted in the Delta^ they confeffed 
that they fpoke of thofe things from hearlay ; but 
the difference is very great between feeing a huge 
mafs of gold and defcribing it in a romante. The 
Egyptians were not even permitted to carry gold into 
the temple of Heliopolis ; and the Jews would have 
afted wifely by obferving the fame policy ; but they 
continued to heap up treafure in their temple at Jeru- 
falem to be conftamly pillaged, as is ever the cafe 
where riches are placed in churches. 

By the ceremony of the inauguration of the Phar- 
raohs we perceive, that thofe princes were far from 
difplaying at their court the infulting pomp of the 
caftern defpots. Then furely was the time for the 
greateft oflentâtîon, and yet the fcholiaft of Germa- 
nicus fays, that the kings of Egypt, on that day, 
wore a very modefl tunic,, a collar, a fceptre, and a 

diadem. 
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diàdem. The latter, refembling wreathed ferpents, 
was probably made of gold j a^d the emperor Titus 
is fuppofed to have worn fdmething of the fame. kind 
at the confecration of the bull Apis.. He did .nqt, 
however, carry the yoke of. that animal, like the 
Pharaohs, becaufe it ^ould have been the lignai qf 
revolt againft his father, and, yet his conduû on that 
cccâfion feemed rather fufpicibus *^. As the. kings gf 
Egypt conformed themfelves fcrupuloufly to the <dÎQ- 
tetic fyfteol until Pfammeiichus^ their tables ocçî|- 
fioned little expence* They knew well that the firft 
inhabitants of Egypt had not invented that regime^ 
to gratify any principle of aufterity^ but entirely 
from motives of health* The famé thing was vifiblé 
in the manner of living adopted by the priefts, whofé 
very beds were woven with leaves of the palm-trec^ 
in order to avoid a difprder which would have ren- 
dered them impure ; and not, as Perlius fays, to lay 
themfelves under continual penitence. It was àt 
Home that thofe beds of down^ fo much efteemed in 
ancient times, were purchafed from the Egyptians, 
who had always the good fenfe not to employ them 
for. their own ufe f. 

* When Titus crowned liimfclf at the confecration pf Afis^ 
he was only a private perfôb. ^oM fu/ptclonem^ lays Suetoniu?, 
auxtt pqftquam Atexandriam petens^ in eonfecrando apud Memphim 
hove ApU diadema geftavit : de more quidem rituque prifcm teitgioms. 
In Tito, vii. 

t It is mentioned in an Epigram of Martial, beginning with 
thefe words : ^id toius a Nilo^ &c. This cofnmerce proceeded 
from the great quantity of'gcefe fed by the Eg^tians, a» appears 
in the 2d Seftion.. .... 

T t We 
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We ha¥c already had occafion, m a fcparate Se<:f- 
lion on the liberal arts, to fpeak of the ancient man^ 
Jicr of dividing the people in Egypt, At prcfent it 
ftouM be aided, thift the elcftioii of the twelve go 
vernorf^ who were tordgn conjoinfly in that coumfy 
after tfae death of Ph^aoh Setbon^ is the ftrongef 
proof that the Egyptians ^teTe originally divided intern 
Iwetre cades, of which h is fcarcely to be doubféâ! 
ihofe governors were chiefs, as we find among th^ 
tribes of the Jew*. But befides thk divifioBj aiiothet 
more general was cflabliflïed, aecording to which the 
people were confidered as forming three great bodies. 
The fatne thing is obrervabîe wîtli the Coptes, or 
modem Egyptians, whofe Mebachers reprefi^r the 
Calq/ira and the Hcrmùiybes^ of^ what h thé fame 
thin^, tlic military families. According to Herodo- 
tus, they once could have brought into the field four 
hundred and ten thotifiind men j but an abftirdity of 
thiK nature does not require to be refuted. 

At a tinie when money was very fcarce, the Egyp- 
tians muft have been obliged to aflign lands to the 
foldlers,; and afterwards, we may fuppofc, ihany j 
difputes took place relative to the produce, whicK, ^| 
ironi the diverfity of foil, could not be alike on a 
given fpace. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
Icgiflature ordained that the military porEions fliould 
circula tc continually, paffing every year from one 
loldier to another^ fo that the perfon, who had it ^| 
firft a bad lo!^, received afterwards a better. By this ~ 
operation, the property of lands was entirely taken 
away froin the military order, who were reduced to 

the 
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the ftatç of m^€ ^IjuCnia.uîirîes, Afterwards a law 
wî^s xn94e to pr^rçat any fc^er from cultivating the 
ground, Jppllowing commerce, or exercifing mecha- 
nical artç. 

It is very ^(toQlfhicg i4^deed, that this difpofitioa 
of th^ £g[ypti^ l?iws fliould have been introduced in . 
cert^iin bpoks written with the intention of joftifying 
the fyftem ,pf ,.f»eJudi^g nobility frpqj commerce; 
for in S»& the two cafes admit of no reTen^blance 
whatever. The Calajires and Hermotybes were ob- 
vioufly in the pay of the (late; and therefore the fe- 
giilature properly prohibited them; as foldi^s; from 
trading. No perfon was abfurd enough to propiofe 
that fuch of our modern nobility, as fenre in the 
su'my, ihôuld apply themfdives to commerce. The 
idea/ was confined to thofe, who, not being employed 
by the flate, could in no manner be coropoured to die: 
Calafires 2.nd Hermot^es^ who weîre cottftantly ott 
fervice. When it is meant to decide political quef- 
tions by the authority of ancient hiftpry^ great care 
fiiould be taken to prove that the cafes in queffiba 
are exaâly alike : otherwise nothing can refult but a 
coofufion of ideas. 

A% the inhabitants of lower Egypt are, perhaps, 
born with greater ftrcngth and vigor than thofe of 
Tbebais, it was fo ordered, that the greater part of 
the military families were found in the Delia. The 
fame s^rangemem has been foppofed to have taken 
place in India, where the miKtary femtlrcs of the 
l^ayas and î^airs inhabit likewife the moft northern 
'parts of the country. - 

T 3 The 
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The eftablilhments of the Egyptian militia com- 
prehendcd chiefly the town of Sms^ whçre Minerva^ 
who was chofen by the foldiers for their guardian» 
had a famoug temple* Thus we find the fcarabee 
fculptured on a!t the military rings; for that infeft 
was always confidered as one of the principal fym- 
bols of the Egyptian Minerva. The fame L»oddefs in 
fome monuments appeared like the Pallas of the Athe- 
nians^ who likewife placed their warriors under the 
proteÔion of that divinity, as the artifans were under - 
that ot Vulcan, 

With regard to the terms Calajirei and Hermotyàes^ 
by which the two corps of Egyptian militia were de- 
noted ^, they have hitherto never been fatisfaftorily 
interpreted. In my opinion, they were derived folely 
from the form of the clothing, and not from the 
armor, the moft remarkable part of which was a 
huge buckler, like that ufed by the Gauls. In co- 
vering the whole body^ it impeded every movement; 
and as the Egyptians formed themfelves into platoons 
to aâ feparately, the enemy preffed them together fo 
clofely, that they became incapable of refiftance. 
Csfar defcribes a defenfive armor of fome German 
people, which occafioned their defeat nearly in the 
fame manner. Large bucklers were generally re- 
jeûedby the Romans^ Greeks, Macedonians, and even 

• The word Cahfru figtïifiei the garment generally j^-orn in 
Egypt % and we find tbc term Hemïîybwn for another particular 
kind of tunic* The Latin tranflator faricled that this word was 
originally Greek ; but it has only t>een conruptcdby a Greek ter- 
mination, as well as ^^rni«fj£;#^. 
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bf the Chinele) who fometimes, however, conceal 
themielves under their fhields, by forming a kind of. 
a tortoife* 

The bad principles, s^dopted by the Egyptians in 
taâics, proceeded in a great meafure from, their 
ufmg chariots in war* If we except elephants, no* 
thing is capable of producing more diforder in it-, 
tacks ; and they have been tried and abandoned by. 
almoft every nation of the ancient continent. .Befi^ies. 
the confufion occafioned by thefe unwieldy machines^ 
they prevent the advantage which might be derived, 
from the horfea in a fandy country, fuch as the eaftern 
and weftern parts of the Delta, where the Egyptians 
encountered fo many defeats. 

It is generally believed^hat the Egyptians wore no 
helmet, and this error has originated from' a ftory^ 
related by Herodotus. He pretends to have obferved 
near Peluiium, that the heads of the Perfians fcatr 
tered on an ancient field of battle were much fofter 
than thofe of the Egyptians, who ihaved their hair, 
and never, according to him, wore any head-drefs* 
But they certainly had helmets of brafs, and cuiraûes 
made of flax, like that of Pharaoh Amafis^ which 
created admiration in all thofe who faw them at 
Samos, and at Lindas in the ifland of Rhodes, where 
the mod beautiful was coniecrated to &linerva. This 
armor, defcribed by Herodotus, .was remarkable ' 
for its texture, where each thread was compofed of 
three hundred and fijçty-five other?) ii» allufion to the 
indefinite year ; for the Egyptians could never refrain 
from their allegories, even where they were altoge- 

T 4 ther 
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ther improper. Although Iphicrates introduced the 
Egyptian cjiiraffes among the .Athenian militia, yet 
Paufanias had reafon in rejeûing them as defeôive, 
becaufe, however eflFedual againft fwords, or ftones 
thrown from flings, they could not refift a pointedi 
weapon. Befides arms, colors, and inftruments of 
mafic, the formidable Calafires of Egypt, in all their 
expeditions, were provided with a number of birds 
of prey, and principally vultures, for the purpofe of 
divination. Orus Apollo fpeaks of this cuftom ia 
feveral parts of his Hieroglyphics ; and it is eitaâly 
obferved at this day by the Nairs and Rayas of India, 
who never give battle when the vultures appear fuUea 
and quiet. The generals moil probably have a fecret 
of giving them voracity, ivhen it anfwers their pur- 
pofe, by means of opium ; and the Marrattoes ren- 
der their horfes fo impetuous by the ure of that drug, 
that they are almoft irrefiftible. The Egyptians are 
faid to have had alfo a very numerous cavalry inde- 
pendent of their armed chariots, the figure of which is 
fcen fculptured on fome of the monuments of Thebais, 
But by reflefting on the regular overflowing of the 
Nile, it is eafy to conceive that the number of horfe^ 
could never have been very great among the Egyptians, 
becaufe they could only be employed when the river was 
within its bed. ITiis inconvenience alone, without 
mentioning the canals and ditches encountered at 
every ftep, muft have difgufted them with cavalry } 
and the force of their armies really confided in in- 
fantry, as we are told by Xenophon. 

What 
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. What authors have written concermng Sefodris 
Contain3 fo many çontradtâions, that we mud con» 
clu4e they fpo.ke at random» Some pretend that his 
whplç Ufe was fpent in endeavouring to enervate the 
military fpiiit of the Egyptians, by encouraging ef- 
feminacy, becaufe be hoped by that means to prevent 
thpfe revojlts fo frequent ^nd fatal among the militia 
of the Eait» Othçr hiftorians, fuch as Ariflotle, 
sUfert th^, oi> the contrary, he improved the art gf. 
war, and gave additional force to diicipline. Soldiert 
in that country were accuftomed to be governed by 
the point of honor, rather than through fear of pu* 
ai0^ment ; they became infamous A-om difobedience 
to their chiefs ; and nothing but extraordinary proofit 
ef bravery could retrieve their x^harader. The 
Egyptian army, however, had little to boaft of it$ 
j^xpeditipa to Jerufalem 3 for it was no difficult m^** 
ter t# fediice a pitiful r^c^ of men, who were van- 
quifljed by the greateft part of tjiwfe who chofc to at- 
tack them. 

Tb^ CâUqfires ^nd fîêrmotyb^s have been açcu£ed çf 
cowardice in a£Hons, where in reality they were not 
prefent. According to our opinion, all the national 
militis^ retired into Ethiopia in the reign of Pfamme- 
tichus, and never fought more under the Pharaohs *. 
Thus they could not have afSfted at the fiege pf 
^ziot% whicji, as Herodotus fays, lafied twentyrnine 
years^ and n^ver finc^ (he workl e^i/led, continuer 

* Son;ie authors make the number of foldîers who retired to 
Ethiopia amount to two hundred thoufand. But fuppofing only 
the half of that number, |t follow? tlwit ^ the national militia 
cmiçrated» 

he, 
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he, did any place hold out fo long; for the foreign 
troops in the pay of the kings of Egypt refufed to^ 
aflault the town. It is difBcult to fay what the Cala^ 
Jires and Hermotybes would have done on that occa-^ 
fion ; but they lived then peaceably in Ethiopia, and 
had no part in either the battle with Cambyfes, or 
any future operations. That prince, at the liege of 
Pelufium, is faid to have formed a line of facred 
animals before his troops ; and by that means the 
Egyptians were prevented from throwing a fingle 
dart. But that ftratagem is a mere fable. In the 
firft place, Pelufium did not require to be befieged 
by Cambyfes, for it furrendered at his approach ; and 
next, it fhould be obferved that the mercenary troops 
of Caria, Ionia, and Libya, who were then oppofed to 
the Perfians, would have troubled themfelves very 
little about animals, not at all conneûed with their 
own religion. Thus we find the whole ftory to be 
the invention of fome writer ignorant of hiftory, 
who believed that the ancient Calafires and Hermo* 
tybes were ftill in Egypt, when that country was fub- 
dued by the fon of Cyrus. 

In China, the left fide has always been confidered 
as the poft of honor ; but the right had the preference 
in Egypt. Pharaoh Pfammetichus^ who violated at 
once all laws and ufages, formed the right wing of 
his army with the foreign troops, and affigned the 
left for the Calafires and Hermotybes* Thofe unfor» 
tunate people, confidering themfelves dilhonored by 
the unjuft preference given to famiflied Greeks and 
faith lefs mercenaries, abandoned Egypt ; although 
the inhabitants of that country were never accuf. 

toroed 
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temed to emigratCi as we learn from Clemens pf 
Alexandria *• 

Herodotus, fpeaking of this retreat of the Egyp* 
tian foldiers, does not agree exaâly with Diodorus» 
who attributes their difcontent entirely to the affront 
they had received. The former pretends that they 
had been left during three years in the garriiim of 
Thebais by Pfammeticbus^ who would not allow them 
to leaye thofe quarters; but his account feems im- 
probable, and he. has befides been notorioufly de«» 
ceived, when he places the eilablifliment they formed 
£> far in the interior part of Ethiopia. It feems al-* 
mod certain that they fettled on the banks of the 
AJiaboras^ and opened a pa0age for the water of that 
jriver into the Red Sea. This artificial drain is not faid 
to have affeâed the water of the Nile, becaufe the di« 
minution was, perhaps, too inconfiderable to be per- 
ceived. 

The projeS of turning the Nile into the' Red Sea, 
and of rendering Egypt uninhabitable, does not feem 
to have been unknown to the ancients. This is the 
opinion of Mr. Maas, that truly learned and eftimable 
author, who has produced the beft work now extant on 
the geography of Paleftine, Claudian, who was 
born in Egypt, gives us fome notion of the poffibi- 
lity of changing the courfe of the Nile ; but nothing 
of the kind was attempted until the tenth century, 
and what is related on that occafion appears to me 
as fabulous. Elmacin and Father Lallier aflert that, 
under the kalifship of Munjianjir^iht water was com- 
pletely turned away from Egypt by dikes and fluices, 

• Stromat. p. 354. 

and 



aad the ttilubitaau begun io fear a JiLiauii.% As the 
patriarchs of Alcjcaudna are the real merrupolitans ^ 
£ilno}iiat wbicre they ^e reprerem^il b) w Abum^ 
l^lichsuîL the third w%& prcviilM upon to carry pre* 
Tuts to the £thiopbf)â, %n^ h^ HQçmà^A m having 
the workf dcilrayed, 

h t$ not eafy to conceive how the EthîopîaBS coyld 
bava been at that lini^ fufickutly vcrfed in the arts to 
«LKLccutc fuch undcrtakiDgs. Towards the year one 
thoubttd five htiodred and twenty-five^ Eiana Dcngbil^ 
who was emperor of Ethiopia, feot an ainbaflador to 
liiban^ requefting the king of Portugal to affift him 
iriiha nymbei of European pioneers and architeâ&, for 
the purpoCc of preventing any water from defcendîng 
kto Egypt. This monarch pretended that one of his 
prcdeccflbrs, called Laiibula by Ludolph, had endea- 
voured to execute the fame project by opening a canal 
oppofite Suakem, That place is about an hundred 
jniks diflant from the Nile, according to the Portu- 
guefe» who were iocapable of accompiifhing the in- 
tentled objeft ; and we know thatthey did not even make 
^ bi-ginning. In the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fix, Tcklimamid^ calling himlcU: king of Abyflinb, 
threatened the pacha of Cairo vi^ith dellroying Egypt 
by drying up the Nile *. But it was eafier for aa 
Abyilinian to fpeak in this manner to a Turk, than 
to execute any projeû of that nature. 

It is not at Suakem, as tbePortuguefe believed^ 
but more to the fouth, in the eighteenlh degree^ that 
the furface of the country begins to form a continual 



* Continuation of Lobars Yojdi^^n 
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defcent to the fery Oiot^ of the Red Sea. At UvM 
place tb€ wator of ihe Aftëlmét^ qt Ta<û%^ might 
be prevertîci from falUiig Uito tba Nile, and cvtii 
that river kfelf direfted toward* tbt cail, mlleaU yf 
flowing natihvvards, as at prtfewu Tim, hôv/ov^r, 
would require prodigioM bbor, aod ilm prollc 
arifmg from it woiikt never compcfiraii» for the oi^ 
pence- Befid^S, the Ethiopiai» wo ' ' î -i{ 

by niining Egypt; and if their o1>j^va w^^ «jhy i# 
have a commun icatiofi wilh the Arabbn iriilr4u k 
mtght be efféfted by repairing the canal If 

opened by the Kgyptian drfcrteri. Thai eut muft 
now be entirely dry, becaufc it U inh iii»fk#d 
domi by Niebuhr, artd the pofilioti €m d'AnviUa'i 
map 18 ahogether ideal. 

Ethiopia and Egypt (cldom formed onodofrrtnbii| 
but if thefe two count rîe* were fubjcft to one ptklM, 
he might fucceed by mtam of dikei and nylcen 
to raife the Nile annually ta tht ûjiftâ hd^hf nttil» 
fary for inuDdâCing the whole coufitry from Syoti# M 
the Madslérrtneaii. By oolletlm^ tbc talii-watéf 
fwïUrïWed up in the fatids of Ab)fliiii;i^ r^fervolri 
might be fi^rpïied for fupplyiiif^ Kgypt at will* H«««q- 
thing of tilt kîùd k| indeeX], fjid tn have bri^n m* 

teoiptedby the aneicots; becaufc fat \n *^" ■ rioi of 

Africa fenia riveri are found oonnuMi ^ with 

each other by eartal» formad fcspafafcly by liiimitii 
art^ but ila perfon i^n fuppofe that any foch [mijeÉ 
was ever forrhed by the Y m^ whtt, pcrlhipii 

never e^anceiTed it l% be ju i^n^ablc. The pricftt 
knew nearly every thing tp be accjuircd concerning 
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the caufes of the overOowing of the Nile, which they 
explained in a very fatisfaftory manner to £udoxu6 •. 
But J with regard to the fource of that river, they 
cither placed it too far towards the foath, or fuppofed 
that, properly fpeaking, no fych fpot exifted* This 
opinion, indeed j feèms moft probable ; for in all ap- 
pearance a number of fmall brooks are formed in 
different parts fome days after the rain begins to faU 
in the torrid zone. The fource of the river may^ 
therefore J be found fometlmes in one valley, and 
fometimes in another, accordingly as the wind drives 
the clouds, or as they are attraâed to fome parti- 
cular mountain. Thus the Nile probably originates 
at certain periods in very diftant provinces; but ic 
cannot poflibly proceed from the heights of the 
audral hemifphere, as the priefts feem to have fup- 
pofed. 

What has been faid may fuffice to give a tolerable 
idea of the internal government of ancient Egypt; 
but long difcuffioHK would be neceflary to indicate 
the policy obferved towards other nations* This 
conduct feems to have been little underftood by thé 
Egyptians in general, and we may cite as an ex* 
ample the unpardonable fault of^/;j^i^ who neglefted 
to form a fecret treaty with the Arabs, when the 
power of Cyrus began to make Afia tremble. The 
ancients theraTelves have obferved, that," if the 
Egyptians had adopted this precaution, the army of 
Cambyfes would never have penetrated even as far as 
the ifthmus of Suez* Pfammetichus was guilty of a 

• FIutan;li In Fkcttis IMofnplu lib, iv. 
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ilili more enormous imprudence in committiag the 
defence of Egypt to foreign troops, and eftablifhing 
colonies there compofed of the dregs of different 
nations. The coaft of the Mediterranean might 
have remained free to the commerce of Greece; but 
the Greeks themfelves fhould never have been ad- 
mitted as fettlers in the cantons of the Delta. The 
Egyptians had already in their country too many 
foreign colonics, whft were allowed to live in bo- 
dies according to their particular laws ; and this is 
contrary to all rules of policy. One of thefe fo« 
cieties, compofed folely of PHenicians, poffefled a 
confiderable part of Memphis ; a band of Arabs were 
fedentary at Coptus ; and the inroads of the Bedouins 
could not always be prevented, as we find by the con- 
traft eftablifhed between them and the Egyptians, as 
well as by the great ufelefs wall conttrufted by Se*- 
foftris. The Arabs of Coptus carried on a kind of 
trafEc, and fent fome wares as far as the town called 
Arabia Felix, which certainly was not a country, as 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea h>ks 
alTerted in a very pofitive manner. Thus, when the 
Ptolemies opened a direft intercourfe with India, 
Arabia Felix difappeared, and the place, where it 
formerly, flood, was levelled entirely by the Romans^ 
The Ethiopians had an eftabliflimeni in higher Egypt; 
and the weftem Africans, who, in my opinion, com- 
pofed the detejled tribe, lived in hordes towards the 
Racotis, and on the fpot where Alexandria was af- 
terwards founded. The Jews were fixed in the 
neighbourhood of the little city of Hercules, which ' 

we 
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wc take ta be Jiiarhi b«t feme of .tb« tearmfd- lôôfe 
for.. this town. in Arabia Petrea, tovrards a phiee where 
many Egyptian monuments have been diftovered *4 
Wçdo not include the Bttbyloniam fettlement below 
Môtnphîs, bôcaufe it was not formed apparently until 
aftérthe invafion of Cambyfes ; and thofe, who wertf 
«àfcen fot Babylonians, feem taiSier to hare been Per^ 
fian», who had in that placô the only Pyrea ever feeii 
in Egypt. The ancients havt befidés mentioned a 
f^oop of fugitive Trojans, whom the Egyptians re* 
deived lîkewîfe, and placed theni near the gre^ quar^ 
lies to the éaft ward of the Nile ; but the f^ory of 
théfe pretended Trojans feems fabulous, and fome 
eùiet race of men were rtieant, whofe hiftory is too 
ofefeure' to admit of elucidation, 

Beôdeg thefe ftrattgets already metitldried» fbmé 
Gariàtcis anii lonians were found in Egypt, -O^ho at 
fkÀpbiïé&èà fome lands near the Pelufian branch of 
flte Miléj abandoned- moft ptob2rt>ly by the Calafir es 
akd H&hiMybes. Thefy vfere afterwards introduced 
to. garrifon the capital, where they remained con* 
flsantly, until difperfed byCambyfes. The Pharaohs 

* They, pretend that jivaru îs the fame town as Ptolen)aÎ8. 
Stephanu», and the Catalogue of Bifhoprics, place it in x\rabia, 
with the name of Avara^ which is called Avatha^ m the Notice of 
fheEfftpthf printed at Bafil în 1552, whci-e the text is mcfre correA. 
tliatt m any other. That opinion, howèter, îs foundcid merely o<l 
the. refcmblance of the name ; and a thoufand examples prov« 
that Jofephus committed 'enormous faults relative to the geogra* 
phy of Egypt. In my idea he has confounded the Bubaftic canaf 
with the Tanitic mouth of the Nile ; and this confufion has pre- 
sented Avant from being found in Sethrûn. 

^ 'had 
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liad employed that body of militia in many expedi- 
tions ; and it may be fuppofed they alfo took into 
pay the Phenicians who inhabited Memphis, when 
they undertook to form a navy. Nothing of th^ 
kind, however, was attempted previous to the reign 
of Pfammetichus, who^ according to fome chrono* 
logifts, did not afcend the throne until the year fix 
hundred and fcventy-three bejfore our prefent era. 
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SECT. X. 

A ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHINESE. 

AS the Scythians were at all times reftlefs and 
enemies to peace, the firft chiefs, cboien by 
the old men to conduâ the hordes, led them eafily 
from one military expedition to another. Conftantly 
at war, they had continual occafion for caciques or 
captains, who afterwards became independent, and 
tranfmitted the foveréîgnty to their children, or ap- 
pointed fucceflbrs, without confulting the people. 
This is the re^ifon why the Chinefe were never feen 
proceeding in a body to eleft an emperor, even when 
the imperial family in the male line became extinfl: ; 
and to the fame caufe Ihould be attributed the want 
of power in the legiflature of China to regulate the 
order of fuccefGon in the reigning dyriafty. Yet a 
more effential ftep could not have been taken to flop 
the firft progrefs of that defpotifm, which continued 
to augment until the reign of Schi-chuan-di. 

That prince diffipated the very fhadow of the an- 
cient feudal government, by uniting all the provinces 
under his immediate authority. Previous to this 
event, China t^as divided into a great number of 
petty ftates, fome of which had very wife regulations; 
and many of their laws were afterwards new-modelled, 
and incorporated in àht general conftitution of the 
empire. Among the inciepdndent fovereigns, fome 
were found truly refpeâable, who loved and practifed 
^w virtue: 
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virtue : they thought no people more worthy of their 
protedioa than men of learning, who, findipg it there 
impofQble to diilinguifh themfelves in real fcience» 
endeavoured to fliine in works of morajiity, which de- 
pended lefs on acquired knowledge. Confucius in 
this manner obtained great reputation in the little 
Idngdom of Lon^ where be became prime miniften 
If born again at the prefent day, he would not perhaps 
be able to attain the rank of a mandarin of the ninth 
clafs ; for the elevation of a man becomes tnore the 
eSeâ of chance in proportion as defpotilm incre^es. 
If China had not been divided into £b many diffeiient 
dates, it would never have become what it now is. 
The emperors, who fucceeded Scbi-cbuan-dij entrufted 
the firfl dignities and the government of the provinces 
almofl entirely to eunuchs, incapiible of conceiving 
or executing any great projed. They muft probably 
have ftill continued in thofe en^plpyttients, had not 
(he Tartars expelled them, after having takeç advan- 
tage of their treafon to invjide the empire : every thing 
was in fuch diforder, that formidable bands of robbers 
pillaged the provinces ; and Pe-kin could not refift 
their attacks, although defended by a garrifon of 
fixty thoufand men. Yet the Moguls found (he dit 
trefs of that country ftill greater in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Koublai Kan employed the gteateft zeai 
to reftore tranquillity and good order. He not only 
repaired the towns which the Chinefe bad fo iU 4e- 
fended againft the genera* Qf^Gengis Kçn^ but hé . 
likewife built many othef s, befides Pe-kin, where he 
fixed the feat of empire, from political motives fuflEi^ 

^fcf çîently 
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ciently juftified by events* That prince, ind^d^ had 
a Chinefe preceptor from his earliefl years ; but, hav- 
ing attained manhood, he faw clearly that, without 
the aid of foreign artifts and fcientific men, it was im- 
poffible' to execute any ufeful projeâ ; and the Maa- 
dhuis made exaâly the fame obfervations. 

China is more governed by police than by laws ; 
and, unlefs an abfolute authority were vefted in the 
deputies of the fovereign, fo vaft a country could 
never be held under the fubjeOion of one perfon. 
Yet, by means of abfolute authority, the Tartars, 
who could fcarcely read or write when they conquered 
China, have governed better there than the Chinefe 
themfelves, who had only their own country to 
regulate, while the Mandhuis have, befides, to main- 
tain their fway in the two Tartaries. 

. T-he two chief fprings of this government are the 
whip and the cudgel ; and neither Chinefe nor Tartar 
can be fecure againft this difcipline. The emperor^ 
fays Father du Halde, fometmes orders a few bq/iina- 
does to perfons of great rank and confequence^ and after- 
wards treats them as if nothing had happened*. This 
is the condu£l of all the defpots of Afia without ex- 
» ception : their fubjeûs may be ill ufed in a thoufand 
diflferent ways ; but fuch flaves can never be diflio- 
nored, becaufe that is contrary to the nature of things. 
Whenever a general makes his appearance, all the 
foldicrs fall on their knees, either in the camp or on 
the parade j and me» of Aat difpofitibn can never be 

* Defcrîption of China» voL ii. 

'# robbed 
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robbed of their honor. Yet the Chînefe îmagîne, 
that their form of government was modelled on pa- 
ternal authority; but they could never have har- 
boured this idea, if their meralifts had been able to 
determine how far paternal authority ihould extend. 
Thofe, who were accu domed to defpotifm in each 
family, could not be furprifed to find it in the ftate; 
and the princes took advantage of this difpofition to 
introduce a fervile fubmiffion, very different from 
political fubordination. Thus the fecret of govern- 
ment confift* chiefly in promoting a »falfe morality, 
and refraining from whatever might tend to liniit the 
power of fathers over their children. In Perfia and 
Turkey, no parent can fell his fon, becaufe fuch bar< 
gains are declared illegal ; and if recourfe were had 
there to the Juftinian code, which is faithfully tranf- 
lated into Arabic, to fandion this abufe, the cadis 
would then judge according to the canonical law ; for 
they only employ the Roman procedure in cafes where 
the texts and gloffaries of the Koran are indecifivc* ' 
In China, on the contrary, the validity of fuch con- 
tracts has never been difputed, becaufe they are known 
to be legal ; and the magiftrates would exert the exe- 
cutive power to feize a child, who had taken refuge 
with his uncle, after being fold by his father. 

Thofe people muft be very ill informed, who main- 
tain iii Europe, ^hat the political conftitution of China 
is not defpotic. They tell us in vain of judiciary tri- 
bunals being eftabnfhed there ; for that is likewife the 
cafe in all the abfolute ftates of Afia. It can never 
be fuppofed that one man could decide all the contefts 

V 3 arifing 
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arifmg în a country as extenfive as the whole of 
Europe. 

The governors of the fmalleft places have 4he right 
o{ penufe ; that is to fay, they can beat all «he citizens 
with impunity. All the tfong-tou^ or viceroys, pof- 
fefs the power of life and death, without requiring to 
have decrees figned by the emperor, or irifpeâed by 
any fuperior tribunal ; and they frequently order im- 
mediate execution, without the fmalleft formality of 
juftice. Their inftruâions point out a aumber of 
. iituations when immediate death may he înfliâed on 
criminals • ; and it is precifely from having fpecified 
certain cafire that none are excepted. The tfong-tou 
can eafily convift the dead of confpiracy, revolt, and 
treafon, which admits of fo much variety in China. 
The judges do npt condudl their criminal proceedings 
according to the manner adopted in the moft poliflied 
countries of Europe ; otherwife, the afts of procedure 
would be fcnt to Pe-kin. But they fend nothing 
more than the fentence, contained in three or four 
linçs, like that of the miffionaries who were ftrangled 
in the province of Nan-kin. 

Under the Chinefe government the emperors 
fcarcely eVer quitted their palace : when they did go 
out, a kind of courrouc was made, as in Perfia, and 
any perfon who looked at them when paffing incurred 
death. All the defpots of the Eaft (hut themfelves up 
in the fame manner 5 and it would be impoffible to 
defcribe the evils produced by thR fatal cuftom in fo 

♦ " The emperor empowers the tfong-tou^ and even the viceroy, 
to inflid înftant death on criminals.*' Dcfcrîpt. of China- 
many 
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many parts of Afia. The Chinefe were the only 
people who endeavoured to find a remedy by fending 
viûtors into the provinces to examine the conduâ of 
the viceroys and i/hng-fou. But, when thofe govern* 
crs were eunuchs^ It was neceifary to wink at their 
exaâion$> becaufe the emperor iitherited their for- 
tttnes« This infamous cuftom difgufted the Tartars ; 
and, difdaining to be the heirs of mutilated wretches, 
at the expence of the people, they appointed men to 
govern the provinces* 

The emperors of the preceding dynafly had c&nfif« 
Gated many landed pofleflions { and when united to 
their domain, they were left uncultivated. Thofe 
eftatcs became h very extei^five, that the Tartars did 
not deprive the Chinefe of à fingle foot of land at the 
çonquefl: ; for they found a fufficiency to make a de* 
cent eftablifhment for each of their foidiers in the dif- 
ferent appendages. Their troops, ranged under eight 
banners, amounted altogether to about feventy-iive 
or eighty thoufand men, exclufive of women, children, 
and Mandhuisy who came from Tartary, when the 
conqueft was effeâed, and received lands like the 
reft. 

Th? name of tribunal is very improperly given, iij 
fome relations, to certain offices at Fe*kin, efta^ 
blifiied for the fuperintending of the particular affairs 
of the prince* The pretended tribunal of buildings is 
merely for the infpeâion of the furniture of the 
palace, the manulllâures poflefled immediately by the 
emperor, and whatever works he may be defirous of 
having conftruâed. > Such inftitutions are found in 

17 4 all 
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all the abiblute dates of Afia, and they are called def- 
ters, or chambers, at Conftantinople and Ifpahan. 

The tribunal of mathematics never had that name, 
except in the relations of the Jefuits. It was a col- 
lege under the Chinefe government, appointed not 
only to compofe almanacs, but to determine^, accord- 
ing to certain principles of judicial aftrology, the days 
when the fovereign could devote himfelf to different 
affiaurs. The precife time was alfo fuperftitioufly 
, fixed for the ceremony of his ploughing, according 
to the inftitution of Ven-ti. Thus we fee nearly the (iame 
etiquette obferved at the court of China as in Perfia,* 
where the penfioned aftrologers regulated the adions 
of the emperor, with this difference, that the time for 
him to eat with the laborers, clothed like a peafant, 
was determined by the magi, and not by the a(lrologers« 

The Ancient Chinefe gave the name of the fky, the 
earth, and the four feafons, to the fix great colleges 
of the court. To that called autumn all criminal 
affairs «are now addreffed; and, therefore, it fhôuld 
be confidered as a real tribunal, very different from 
the offices of fuperintendency. 

Nothing in the whole jurifprudence of the Chinefe 
is more ibqcking, than the cuftom borrowed from the 
Scythians, of punifhing the reLtions of a criminal to 
the ninth degree, although their innocence was noto- 
rious. The hufband, in the firft place^ is refponfible 
for the a£lions of his wife and children. At the death 
of the father, the eldeft fon muft anfwer for the con- 
duft of his younger brothers : and they are all alike 
dragged to pûnilhment, and involved in the fame dif- 

grace. 
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grlce, while theif fifters are reduced to flavery Wiih» 
out mercy, 

On'my firft arrival at Pe-kin, fays Father Amîot, 
that rigor appeared to me extreme ; but when I 
obferved afterwards, continues he, that the Chinefe 
cannot be induced to aâ unlefs from fear or interefl» 
I began to confider this feverity as reafonable and ne- 
ceffary ♦. But the difference is very great between 
fpeaking according to the principles of a defpotic go- 
vernmeht, and thofe of equity and natural right, con- 
cerning which Father Amiot was Very indifferent; 
becaufe he belonged to a fociety where obedience had 
too much degenerated into a blind fubmiflion. 

Innocence fhould in no cafe be punifhed from any 
motive whatever ; and to allege neceffity, inftead of 
juftice, is renewing an ancient maxim of tyranny, 
which has made mankind Oiudder in all the fiâtes of 
Europe, What is neceffary for the defpot may not be 
fo for the people. That fervile fear, which direfts 
the aâions of the Chinefe, is a confequence of their 
inftitutions ; and who indeed could refrain from 
trembling in a country where innocence itfelf is not 
in fafety ? 

The emperor Ven-ti propofed to abrogate the law 
which punifhes a whole family for the particular fault 
of one of its members. On this he was told,* If you 
wifli to reign over men, annul this inftitutiou ; but it 
is neceffary to keep your fubjefts in flavery: — and this 
fatal maxim, confequently, has been preferved unim- 
paired till the prefent moment. 

• ChiocfeArtofWar. 

Ancient 
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^fuiàtnt pbiloiS;^ers preteiuled, that, aconrding to 
rigid right, the defceodants of a criminal, juftly pa- 
iu(hcd, ihould not be involved in bis difgrace Plato ad- 
mits only one cafe as an exception to the general rule. 
W^hen the great grandfather, the grandfather, :ind 
thé father of a man, fays he, havefu&red death, after 
being fucceflively convicted of a great crime ; that 
perfon, he adds, (bouid be confidered as infamous* 
and incapable of exercifing any employ in the repub- 
lic ; becaufe the race was ^idently perverfe, when it 
could not be correâed by three fucceffive pnnifliments 
and the lapfe of four generations. We might be led 
to fpeak more ferioufiy of this cafe imagined by Plato, 
were it not fo extraordinary, that, perhaps, no ex- 
ample of the kind has ever occurred fince the origin of 
political focieties. 

' If it was an injudice, according to the opinion of 
philofophers, to mark thofe with infamy who were 
not culpable, we may conceive the barbarity or atro- 
city of putting them to death. When a whole Chinefe 
family became extind under the hands of the execu- 
tioner, the emperor confifcated their poflefEons ; and 
the perfons of the females related to the real or fup. 
pofed criminals were fold for hi^ particular profit. 
Nearly the fame cuftom was obferved among the Scy- 
thians mentioned by Herodotus ; "but all my refearches 
have not been able to afcertain, whether or not it 
had likewife been adopted by the independent ibve- 
reigns of China, who fucceeded the petty kans« The 
continual wars of the latter prevented them from im-^ 
proving the laws, and regulating the ftate, like the 
I inde- 
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independent fovereigns ; and Confucius^ if all we have 
heaid concerning him be true, would not, in all pro- 
bability, have allowed a whole family of the king- 
dom of Lgh to be condemned for the fault of an 
individual. 

No nation of Afia ever exercifed a torture compar- 
able to that of the Chinefe, who tear the ikin and 
fleih in (tripes from the body of the accufed, until he 
confeiTes a crime of which, perhaps, he is innocent. 
As different kinds of mutilations were formerly prac- 
tifed in China, fome judges reprefented to the emperor 
Ven4ij that thofe who had their legs amputated below 
the inflexion of the knee frequently perilhed in the 
operation, and even the furvivors fuffered more than 
death. That prince, who merited praife, had he not 
been filly enough to fwallow the drink of immortality, 
abolifhed all kinds of disfigurements by an ediâ, 
which retnained in force, like the greater part iffued 
there, during the life of the framer. Afterwards, it 
became cuftqmary to imprint black charaders on the 
face, as well as to cut off the nofe; and to this the 
Chinefe owe their expertnefs in. making artificial 
4iofe8, and applying them fo as to create a perfeâ: de- 
ception. Such ftigmas are eafily effaced entirety, 
although infliâed with a burning iron, or by pricking 
the epiderm. It is not from being in pain about their 
honor, that the thieves are anxious to make thefe 
marks difappear ; but becaufe they render the prac- 
tice of their villany more diiEcult. In other places, 
fays Father Trigault, garrifons are placed in towns to 
defend them againft foreign enemies i; in China, they 

are 
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are întcnded to proteû the towns from robbers. Alt 
travellers, howciver, confefs that the danger is ftill 
greater by day than during the nîght. The Tartars 
endeavour as much as pofiible to obferve a fevere dif- 
cipline; and a fingle Mandhuî conduds a thoufand 
^ Chinefe with â whip, in the fame manner that a janif* 
fary governs as many Greeks with a cudgel. 

Mr. Porter, who hîis beftowed fo muchpraife on 
the police of the Turks *, (hould have perceived that 
the fame apparent order is obvious in all the cities of 
defpotic ftates ; and it diihinHhes in proportion to the 
diftance from the town?. Little fecurity can be found 
in the country, unlefs immediately under thé protec* 
tion of fome of the members of the police ; who, in 
arbitrary ftates, are always foldicrs; becaufe the prince 
has no other fupport. 

Mr. Salmon aflures us, that, according to the d: - 
cuments employed by him in compofing his Hiftory, 
not lefs than fifteen thoufand perfons are almoft con- 
ftantly confined in the prifons of Canton f. But the 
criminals fhould be diftinguifhed iii this calculation 
from thofe who are fhut up only for a few days. 

When the emperor Schi-chuan-di united all the pro- 
vinces under his immediate control, he forbade the 
ufe of arms among the Chinefe, and would not even 
allow them to poiTefs an arrow or a dart. This maxim 
encouraged the attempts of robbers, who were fure 
of fixiding the inhabitants of the country altogether 
defencelefs. It occafioned ilfo many other regulations 

. * Obfervatlons on the Religion and Laws of the Turks, 
f Pre'fent State of China, vol. i. 

relative 
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relative to cafes where blood was (hed ; becaufe, from 
fuch appearances, the legiflator inferred the ufe of 
fomc oflfejafive weapon. When the Chmefe fight among 
themfelves» each avoids carefully either tearing the 
cloches or piercing the ikin of his antagonist. 1 he 
murderer is punifhed with death ; but he has always 
to languifha confiderable time in prifon : for, except 
thofe cafes where the ifong-tou and viceroys find it 
convenient to a£l irregularly, all fentences of death 
muft be figned by the empeior. Some confider this 
formality as peculiar to China ; but it is pradifed in 
all the dcfpctic fiâtes of Afia, and principally in Perfia, 
as we learn from Chardin *. This cuftorn is con- 
nefted with the conftitution of an abfolute govern- 
ment, where the laws have no power without the will 
of the prince, who, befides, confiders his fubjeâs as 
a property ; and it is contrary to the effence of fervi- 
tude, that a mailer fhould be deprived of a flave with- 
out his confent. 

Religious rites have had a very great influence, as 
we may well fuppofe, on the civil law of the Chinefe. 
The facrifices oJered to the manes of their deceafed. 
anceftors do not permit that a father fbould leave his 
whole pofleflions to an only daughter : it is an axiom, 
that a woman cannot facrifice j and, therefore, the 
teftator muft provide fome other perfon to perform the 
ceremony. Female children can never inherit any 

• " In Perfia, the king alone can give fentcnce of death ; and 
when the divan-'ùequi at the court, or the magîftrates of the pro- 
vinces, find a man meriting death, information is given to the 
king, who decides the fate of the criminiJ.",. Dcfcription of 
the Pcrûan Government, chap. xvii. 

thing 
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thing when they have brothers ; for the law divides all 
property equally among the males, charging them with 
nothing more than the maintenance of their fitters 
until they marry ; and then no dowry is ever paid. 
Women are particularly ill treated in China by the 
legiflator, who has taken lefs pains to provide for their 
fubfiftencc than to infute their flavery. 

Different kinds of fervitude are feen among the 
Chinefe, exclufive of what refults from polygamy.. 
As the Tartars were the immediate flaves of their kan, 
previous to the conqueft . of China, they continue 
cxaûly in the fame ftate at prefent. This does not 
proceed, as might be imagined, from any obligations 
impofed upon them by the idea of their holding lands 
through the liberality of the prince. They can fell 
fuch poffeffions to one another, and no longer retain 
any right to the alienated lands, ualefs the transfer 
has been made to the Chinefe, who are obliged, on 
receiving back the purchafe-money, to make reftitu- 
tion of the landed property, which would otherwife 
be gradually withdrawn entirely from the conquerors. 
-The conduft of the Tartars in China is altogether 
extraordinary : they have effeâed, through prudence, 
what the greateft politicians would fcarcely have dared 
to attempt by artifice and cunning. When Alexander 
forced the Macedonians to aflume the garb of the Peri 
fians, be proceeded ignorantly, but not fo abfurdly 
51s the Moguls, who prcferved their own drefs, and 
allowed that of the conquered to remain clfo. Thus 
pnc Tartar was. known among a thoufand Chinefe. 
The Maiidhuis fdone aâed properly. 

... • . • ^ . 

Some- 
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Some arc flavcs in China from their birth ; while 
others, who were originally free, have been fold 
either with their own confent, or by force ; and their 
defcendants remain 4n bondage. Liberty is fo lightly 
treated, that a man can fell himfelf there at the pre- 
fent day. The Chinefc are ignorant of that fpecies of 
flavery known in Greece and Egypt, where one whole 
nation is condemned to ferve another; and which 
may be called Helotifm. Yet this fate might have 
attended the Moguls, had they been fubjugated inftead 
of being expelled ; but, from caufes difficult to be 
explained, they are again very powerful in China, 
and they increafe daily, as well as the Mahometans. 
The latter have among them a fpecies of flavery lefs 
ihocking to natural right than all others : they 
rear fome of the children expofed* on dunghills by the 
Chinefe, and fubjtâ them, when grown up, to a 
very eafy yoke. 

Confifcation occaiions numberleis evils in China. 
It is however little known among th« peafant$, who 
are as remarkable for their virtues, as the populace of 
the towns are for their vices. They cannot be re- 
proached either with bad fiaith, roguery, infanticide, 
or debauchery ; for nothing equals their difcretion, 
fobriety, and laborioufnefs. But they are crufhed 
by continual ftatute-work, which is ezaâed with 
great rigor in China, as well as throughout the 
whole of Afia. 

An edi& of the emperor Suen^ti exempts for fome 
time from public works thofe who have loft th^ir 
father or mother ; for thefe unfortunate people, fays 

he. 
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he, (hould be allowed to reiinburfe themfelves for the 
expences of this buibL This i»as indeed z trifling 
remedy for a very great eviL As the greater part of the 
Chinefs peafants have neither oxen cor horfies, thej 
cultivate with their hands alone the portions of land 
they rent from the great proprietors*. To labor 
for the foverdgn is ruinous to thofe people for two 
reafons : they lofe, as the emperor Sutn-ti oblerves, a 
great deal of precious time, and their ftrength is ex- 
haufted by being forced to fupply the place of cattle. 
I obfervedf fays Nieuhof, when pafling from Canton 
to Pe-kin, that the Chinele pealants were frequently 
forced by ftripes to draw the scSA which conveyed the 
Dutch ambaflador, although he begged the conduct- 
ors to (how more moderation. This is the fituadon • 
of thofe people, who form the moft refpedable part of 
the empire ; and it is a melancholy circumftaace that 
their habitations, when far diftant from towns, can- 
not be protecled againft thieves and vagabonds. 

On advancing towards the centre of the provinces, 
fewer appearances of labor are feen, and the villages 
diminilh in number. Thus, not nearly one-half of 
the foil in the whole empire is cultivated ; particularly 
if we include the prodigious cantons of thofe lavages 
called Mia-offe. Yet agriculture cannot be confidered 
'as brought to great perfection in any coimtry, until 
the arable are in proportion to all the barren lands as 
fifty to three ; and we are told that this has been 
effeded in England. 

• Eckerberip. Bcricht von dcr ChmefUheii Laodwîrthfchafc. 

All 
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AU the pTovmces of China muft not be judged by 
thofe of Che-kan and Ndn-kin^ the Ibit 'of which U 
confidered as formerly bclon/^tng to the fca, or m 
inundation of the Yellow Riven ^Vhc chief mouth 
of that river is faid to have been ancÎJ'ntly in the gulph 
QÎ Pû*i€hdî^ five degrees more towardi« the north than 
at this day. Father Gaubîl, in \m llitlory of the 
Moguls, fpeaks very fully of this change, without l" 
ing willing to admir that the emperor Vu couUI never 
have CDnduued the Yellow River like a brook, 'and 
that too at a period two choijfnnd iwo hundred year» 
before our cia. But, in fa<î>, the whole account 
given in the Chu- King h groftly f^ibulniif* \Vlirn 
we confider the map, it would fitni indeed \\m thq 
extreme irregulariiy in the courfe of thiu river \u\d 
proceeded from dikes con(lru£lcd \\\v tht* purpi^lf. 
If the Chinefc do not take more ctHcacioun uieaAircë 
than they have hhlicrco adopted, die Ytllow Rivi:i' 
muft: again oceafion many cmbafTairtnirnti, for \U 
windings are too confidcral^lc j and, it il rtu^lly Ml 
priginaUy into ihe f;ulph of P^'kbrfi^ it iu;*v wrlllui 

expefled to rcfnme that direcilon, 
^i the Oiinefe h;ivc a flrmi;; propcnfttyi or ruihrr 
ardent paftian^ for ' tl;c emprroi 

leavoured to gîv^ fonv > iu to th^ jumu^ 

ÎOÛ of hilfbarirfntcn, thai il^ h^ ptcfprvçU 

rom that fpirit of m^^ic arul i \Nhivh, like u 

rowing cont'iginn, infrA» d th« UHilon «vcî Once ihg 

jovcrnmcnt her i>nilrn^ V, But 

^thc ceremony o) !+»•: amy* i'*r tlUu'j "ii» i 'UU; wPtUi^ny 
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monarchs of India had done before, could not com* 
penfatc for arbitrary irnpofition and continual ftatutc* 
labors. Let agriculture be freed from the (hackles 
tt tyranny; and then, inflead of requiring rccom- 
pences or honors, its own force will be fufficient to 
cniure an ample reward. 

What has moft contributed to retain the Chînefe 
peafants in the country, is the confcioufnefs that their 
vexations are not equal to thofe of the merchants : 
but the latter always fteer againft the ftream, inftead 
of being difconraged by obdacles. They refemble the 
Jews, who inhabit the different ftates of Afia : their 
continual grievances goad them on ; and they purfue 
traffic, becaufe it enables them to purchafe proteflion 
at court. The great injuftice they experience is in 
fome meafure repaired by the opportunidcs they are 
allowed of making illicit gain ; and, to explain this, 
we fhall quote a paffage of the Journal of Mr- de 
Lange, agent at Pe-kin for the court of Peterfbourg. 
The gentry in Chhm^ fays he, defraud the merchants^ 
end take muay their wares under every kind of pretext^ 
without their ever being able to obtain payment* On that 
account^ the traderi and others wha exercife lucrative 
proférions ^t Pe-kin^ are accujimwd t& chufe prsteitors 
ammg the princes of the blood and other great lords or 
mini/iers of the eourt, to whom they pay annually a cer* 
tain proportion of their gain. By this expedient they are 
infured againjl the extoriiuns of mandarins ^ and even of 
private foldier s , Without powerful protedion a merchant 
if a ruinfd man in Chim, and particularly at Pe-kin^ 

where 
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where every fer/on thinks he has an incontç/lable right to 
formpreten/lons on thofe who live by traffic. If any man 
is rajhmough to require an equitable reparation by the^ 
way of public jujiice^ he falls from bad to vjorfe. The 
mandarins^ after having drawn from him as much mo^ 
ney as pojible^ do not fail indeed to order the effeSls taken 
unjujily to be brought to the college; but he rhujl be Jiilt 
more knowing to have them taken thence. 
*' From the combination of thefe caufes, and many 
others, it refults, that the number of merchants even 
moderately rich is not very great, confidering the 
I quantity of (hops and the multitude of pedlars who 
crowd together in the principal towns of the empire, 
or frequent the fairs* The exterior commence is not 
fuppofed to amount to more annually than five millioii 
ounces of filver; and the ounce of that metal at 
Fe-kin is now equal to about fix (hillings and three- 
pence. 

Several writers have fpoken of the revenues of the 
emperor of China, but in a manner fo very vague, 
that nothing fatisfaftory can be deduced from it. Mr* 
ISalmon does not believe that the whole imperial in- 
come amounts to more annually than twenty-two 
millions of pounds fterling. The real receipt in filver 
moft probably does not exceed two-thirds of that fum \ 
for we do not fpeak here of what is paid in kind, al- 
though it may admit of being eftimated with fomei 
exaûnefs : but no perfon can calculate the value of 
confifcations, which are of infinite importance to ava- 
ricious princes. 

X a ' * It 
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It fhould be obferved, that, in all defpotic ftates, 
the revenues of the fovcreigns are much lefs than we 
are tempted to believe, confiderîng the great extent 
of their dominions. The fultan did not receive an- 
nually four millions of pounds flerling from all the 
countries in Europe, Afia, and Africa, which were 
under his fvvay before the laft wan The reveiuies of 
the great Mogul have been greatly exaggerated ; for 
they do not in reality exceed one hundred and eighty- 
five millions oï fiCca^ or fomewhat lefs than twenty- 
three millions flerling. 

Under the Chinefe government the eunuchs had 
introduced'fo much diforder into the finances of the 
empire, that it has hitherto been impoffible, to clear 
up the chaos. The Tartars found the greater part of 
the provinces indebted fo largely to the treafury, that 
the debt could never be paid, and it was no longer 
required. The eunuchs dreamed of nothing but im- 
ports, until they wanted means to levy them ; and, 
when the people complained of a tax on fait, it was 
commuted for another on iron. Some of their dread- 
ful depredations are detailed by a Chinefe author, 
called Chi'kiai^ whofe expreffions we have preferved 
on account of their ençrgy. 

** Under the prefent dynafty,'* fays he, " we hear 
'^ of nothing but imports, duties, and prohibitions. 
*• This is cxcefiive. They arc levied on the moun- 
*^ tains, and on the vallies ; on the rivers, and on the 
*•' feas J on fait and on iron ; on wine and on tea ; on 
** linens and on filks ; on pafT^.gcs and on markets \ 
• " on 
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*' on brooks and on bridges : on all thefe, and on 
*^ many other things, I fee every-whcre the prohibit 
" tory mark*.'* 

The emperor did not receive the thoufandth part of 
thefe exaftions, which were farmed out by the eunuchs 
to men who gave them the greater part of the profits, 
To palliate the deficiency of the receipt, they declared 
the provinces indebted for great funis, although they 
proceeded from impofitions added to the ordinary 
tribute. This artifice appeared execrable to the Tar- 
tars* who had not yet, fays Father Amiot, loft their 
natural probity ; and they leformed the fait works 
and cuftom-houfes, except that of Canton, which, in 
Afia, ÎS as odious as tbofc of Spain and Portugal are 
in Europe. 

Befides all thefe, another exceffive abufe exifted 
until it was remedied by the emperor Can-hL In 
republics and moderate governments, thofe who rent; 
lands in order to profit by them, might be charged 
with the taxes ; but^ in defpotic dates, they muft be 
required from the proprietors, otherwife the tenants 
are liable to be haraffed both by the landlord and tbç 
fovereign. This was exaftly the cafe in China at the 
arrival of the Tartars, who ordered that, in future, 
ftone but the real owners of eftates fl)ould be rerpput 
fible for the t:ixes. 

The greaier part of the revenues of the emperor of 
China confifl in rice, wheat, raw and wrought fiik, 
hay, flraw, tobacco, tea, and brandy. They are,, 

• Collecllon of Imperial Edi6ls aad RemonilrânceSi 5cc. tranf- 
Kitcd froii\ the Chinefe by Father Hcrvieu. 

X 3 therefore, 
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therefore, under the ncceflîty of paying their officert 
in the fame way ; and, as thofe articles cannot be fold 
without lofs, n umber lefs mifdemeanours ate the con* 
fequence. Money is always very rare wherever the 
fovereigns do not receive itnpoils in fpecie. This 
fcarcîty irritates avarice on the one hand, while, oa 
the other, flavery foments luxury. People with to 
appear great in propordon as their real confequence is 
diminiflied f and therefore, when ahnoft annihilated 
by arbitrary power, the Chinefe cannot difpenfc with 
embroidered clothes- 

In a country cf flavery a poll-tax is fo natural, that 
the Chinefej who have murmured againfl all others^ 
have fupported that impoft patiently. But the ex^ 
traûs of rhdr regifters of capitation, fuch as they have 
appeared in Europe, are altogether falfe, as we have 
proved in the fécond article of this work. We fliall 
not repeat here what has been faid concerning the 
population of that country ; but it certainly does not 
amount to eighry millions of fouls. The Tartars 
found only eleven million fifty-two thoufand eight 
hundred and twelve families, which multiplied by 
five, would not make fixty millions. Confidering 
the prodigious extent of China, it is much mora 
thinly inhabited than Germany j and it would be ftiil 
fefs populous but for the favorable climate of the 
fouihern provinces, which, according to the miffion-^ 
aries, are far better peopled than thofe of the north. 

As the political inftitutions of that empire have not 
the fmalleft analogy with the government of ancient 
Egypt, neither facerdotal tior military families were 

ever 



tret feen there* The Chinefe foldiers, contrary to 
the regulations of the Cahjires and Herm&fybes^ carry 
on commerce, exercife trades, and cultivate lands, 
as was cuftomary at all times, even before portions 
were affigned to the eight banners of the Mandhuis. 
If we are to believe Father Amiot» the pay of each 
foot foldicr coils the emperor Kien-long twenty-five 
ftillings every month, of which one-half is paid 
in money, and the other in ricej while that of a 
horfetnan lîthirty-feven fliil lings and fixpence, paid 
in the fame manner with the former *• 

In general, the maintenance of troops cofts more 
in defpotic ftates than elfewhere j but it is not pro- 
bable that all the Chinefe forces, which may be di* 
vided into five claffcs, are on the fame footing. The 
firft comprehends the cavalry : they have no fire-arms 
of any kind ; becaufe the Tartars, %vho perhaps 
underiland this part of ta£tics better than any 
other, are convinced that bows are much preferable to 
mufketoons j and they continue, like all the Parthians 
and Scythians, to ftioot arrows when in full gallop* 
The fecond divifion is compofed of ctononiers and 
arquebufiers: the third of pike-men: the fourth of 
infantry, who ufe bows : and, laft of all, thofe who 
are armed with fwords and bucklers* 

The exercife of all thefe troops, fo very differently 
armedj refembles a theatrical play in the colored 
prints at the end of the work entitled Art Militaire 
des Cbimu. The moft ludicrous of all their farces \$ 
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• Chimtk Art of War, p. 50. 
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performed by the infantry, who conceal tbeafelves 
behind bucklers, which arc placed in fuch a manner 
as to refemble a flower, called by the Chinefe me.-boa; 
and, for this purpofe, five men are obliged to lie 
upon each other horizontally Tlicfe buffoons after- 
wards counterfeit thofe Scythian dragons, called /«, or 
hung, with which their colors are covered ; and then 
they become tygers, fpringing from under their fbields 
as from a thicket to feize their prey. But their grand 
manœuvre U to imitate the projeâlion of the moony wbicb 
fcrves ai a buckler to the mountains^ or, as the Chinefe 
exprefs themfelves, yen yue pai-cban tchen •. In a ge- 
neral evolution, where the five bodies of militia are 
employed, a reprefentation is given of the four cor- 
ners of the earth, which they believe to be fquare, 
and of the rotundity of the fky. This is praâifed by 
mixing the cavalry with the infantry, in fuch a manner 
that it is almod impofCbie to form any diftind idea 
of it. Father Amiot hirafelf feems to have been very 
ignorant of the matter ; for, to all appearance, the 
prints fent by him from Pe-kîn to Paris, reprefent 
only imaginary manoeuvres, or military amufemenis, 
and, at all events, they did not deferve to be en- 
graved. 

Wc have not been able to afcertain how many 
troops the Tartars continue to keep on foot fincc the 
conqucft j but they cannot be very numerous, if we 

• Chinefe Art of War, p- 343.— rrom the dragons on the 
.'jcytaian ftandards, fcems to have been derived the word Dragoon, 
fijïnifying a foldicr who ferves cither on foot' or on horfe; and 
Alexander is faid to have adopted that term after the Pcrfians. 

believe 
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believe the emperor Kien-long, who pretended that 
one Mandhui could eafily fubdue ten men : let it be 
underftood, however, that they muft be Chînefct 
particularly when concealed under their (hields to 
imitate the flower mei-hoa^ or iht projection of the moon. 

The emperor Kien-long could not be ignorant, that 
the conqueft of China by his anceftois was owing in 
a great meafure to the almoft incredible diforder into- 
which the eunuchs had plunged that country, as well 
as to the wretched ftate of the Chinefe militia. Father 
Trigault, who faw thofe troops previous to the entry 
of the Tartars into Pe-kin,^ declares, that fuch acol-- 
leâioji of vile wretches had not been feen for many 
ages in Afia. They confifted in great part of flaves 
belonging to the emperor as well as to private people, 
and all equally capable of the mod infamous funâions* 
They, or their fathers, had been fold and reduced- 
into flavery for different crimes ; and, although called 
foldiers, they were nothing more than* banditti *• 

The magiftrates of China are divided into nine or* 
ders ; and this inftitution feems to be feunded en* 
tirely on the fuperftitious infatuation of the Chinefe 
for the number nine. Some of our authors fpeak 
with admiration of thofe prodigious examinations im« 
dergone by candidates, previous to their being ad* 
mîtted to the office of mandarin. The origin of tbiè 
» ■ "' . 

* Nulla gens étqui vUts atque inçrs ejï quant miTttarh afudSlnas. . . 
Maxima pars regia funt municifila vel propriis^ vel majorum futrum 
fcelenbus perpétuant fer^ttntes ftrvitutem. . Itdem quo Umpire a htïRcis ' 
ixêrcitatiomhui vacant vifima quaque officia^ bajulorum^ multonuntp et 
tnbonêfiigra^ ttiam fervitta exercent^ £xpecL apud Slnas, p. i€^. 

^^'^ cuftom 
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cuftom IS cafily conceived, when wc rcfleft upon the 
nature of the Chinefe charaôers. In Europe, it it 
cafy to be convinced in half an hour whether or not 
a perfon can read and write» But in China, on the 
contrary, this requires a long fcrutiny ; for a man of 
letters, who (hould have made himfelf acquainted 
with ten thoufand charaOers, does not perhaps know 
more than three thoufand. Many proofs are there* 
fore neceffary to determine the real extent of hit 
learning, and how far he can cotnpofe in writing» 
which^ if done with perfpicuity, is fo very difficult» 
that few of the literati are capable of effeÛing it, as 
we learn from the miffionaries» The lowed clafs of 
merchants at Canton have generally a fmall proviflon 
of charaâers by heart, fufficient for their mercantile 
affairs; and, beyond that, they neither know how 
to read nor write. Thus it became neceffary to infti- 
tute thofe long examinations in China, which are 
common in all the other defpotic ftates of Afia. In 
Turkey the cadis and imans are not admitted, with- 
out having undergone fome proofs ; but money can 
render the Turks and Chinefe much more learned 
than all their ftudies. It is published even on th© 
theatres of China, fays Mr, Torrens, that the placet 
under government are all venal, as well as the office 
of mandarin •* Befides, the want of public fchoolt 
is a great obftacle to the elevation of thofe who are 
bom without fome fortune, and whofe parents have 
not the m€ans of paying a private tutor. 



• Rcife nach China. 
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That clafs of men, who require moft to be ftriâly 
examined in China, are fubjeâ to no fuch formality. 
We fpeak here of the medical profefGon, which is 
open to every perfon without any obligation to ftudy 
the art of healing. The firft relations, fays Mahott, 
publifhed by the miffionaries in Europe, gave high 
ideas of the Chinefe phyficians ; but when the work 
of Cleyer appeared» continues he, the enthufiafm 
ceafed, and their admirers have been covered with 
ridicule *. Not one Chinefe has any knowledge ei- 
ther of the internal parts or anatomy of the human 
body. The work of Dionis has indeed been publiflied 
in the Tartar language ; but all the miflionaries toge- 
ther could not have tranflated it into Chinefe ; and 
that book, fo little efteemed in Europe, is certainly 
not fuiEcient to form an anatomift. All the real 
fciences have been negleâed beyond belief among the 
Chinefe ; and their condud towards phyficians was 
entirely oppofite to that of the Egyptians, who were 
accufed in this point of extreme feverity. Somo 
Greeks pretend, that they inâiâed death on thofo 
who fwerved from the rules prefcribed in the Her« 
metic books for the treatment of patients. We havo 
already obferved, that, in epidemical diforders pro« 
ceeding always from the fame caufe, and accompanied 
invariably with fimilar fymptoms, the Egyptians ^ 



• Cîeyerus nuper nobis rroelavit meJtca Chinenfiitm mj/lcriuf qtm 
ubi tn luccm protraEla funt^ rifum potius, quam apphitfum wterenhar # 
ac nurito pudorcm tUts tncutiunt^ qui Europe meScinM objicen 
non /uni veriti perfsdioncm mc^cinif Cbinenfii* Morh. Polihift» 

right 
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right in adopting fixed medical rules. Every fick 
perfon would certainly prefer being arbitrarily treated 
by a (kilful dodor to all formularies whatever : bur, 
when practitioners are ignorant, it is fome comfort to 
have their prefcriptions confined to a particular form. 
We fpeak however of the Egyptian regulations on 
this point, without being able to afcertain any thing ; 
becaufe they are not fufficiently known. It is believed, 
from paflages in Ifocrates and fome other ancient 
authors, that the phyficians in Egypt were not allowed 
to employ any medicines more violent than thofe con* 
tained in their pharmacopeia. But the punifhment 
of death was moft probably confined to oculifts, den- 
tifts, and fur^eons,, who had taken upon themfelvcs 
to adminifter drugs improperly, beyond the bounds 
of their art. The Egyptians had very fevere laws 
agàinft murder; and the crime appeared to them 
nearly the fame, whether a poor wretch was aflaffi- 
nated in his bed or on the high-way. 
• No lawyers are found among thofe men called the 
literati of China ; becaufe the parties have to appear 
before the judge, as in Turkey, and throughout the 
whole of the Eaft. Some have pretended that their 
knowledge in the praftice of the civil law was very 
extenfive : but, in fad, they are totally ignorant of 
the matter, as may be demonftrated even from the 
teftimony of the miflionaries, who have moft exalted 
the qualifications of the Afiatics. No appeal can be 
made there from any fentence whatever. This is no 
l^fs oppofitc to the principles of civil law, than cobl- 
formable to the inftitutions of a defpotic ftate. 

" However 
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" However the law may reflrain a Chinefe magi- 
** ftrate in criminal cafes," fays Father dn IIa!de» 
" he is almoft abfolute in civil matters. All contclls 
" relative to the property of private perfons arc 
^* judged by the great officers of the provinces with* 
** out any appeal ; although, in alFi^rs of confc-» 
" quence, complaints may be lodged before the fovc- 
'* reign court at Pc-kin ♦/' 

People are allowed likewifc to complain even at 
Tunis and Morocco ; but no appeals are admitted 
there in civil procedures, which are more fubjcft to 
injuflice than all others. It is ftldom liiat a judge 
can be led io aâ partially in criminal caufes, which 
tend to difturb public tranquiliily ; but he may bc5 
corrupted in difl'ercnt modes, when an action con- 
cerns only private interefts. The prohibition of ap- 
peals is the more unpardonable when the rules of ju-^ 
rifprudence are neglected in the procedures ; and, to 
prove that this is the cafe in China, we have only to 
extrad a paflage from the work of Father du Halde. 

** Although the governor of ilie province," fay* 
he, " has under him the four great officers, and each 
" mandarin is provided always with one or fonictimcs 
'' two affefTors ; yet the affairs are not ordinarily de- 
" cided by a plurality of votes. When the parties 
" are brought before the tribunal, or yamoi^ of any 
*^ magiftrate of whatever rank, after fome few forma- 
" lities obferved by the regiders^bailiftSjaiid other fuch 
'' people, he pronounces according to liis own v»ill ; 
" and fometimes orders the pcrfon, who has loft his 
*^ fuît, to receive a number of baftinadoes." * 

* Defcription of CMua, vol. i. 

This 
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Thi^ is cxaftly the method of the Turks, without 
the fmalleft difference* More caufes arc judged and 
decided there in an hour, than the tribunal of thirty 
at Thebes could have inveftigated in a month. The 
deteflable cuftom of pronouncing without collecting 
votes, and of beating the pleaders afterwards, could 
never have been introduced or maintained butin liâtes 
completely defpotic. Slaves are governed by the 
cudgel, and men by the law. 

The pride of the Chmefe proceeds from their igno- 
rance and their fervitude : for other nations of Afia, 
not more free, are no lefs puffed up with ideas of their 
own confequence* Their adherence to ancient rites 
is the effeft of education j and their attachment to 
their native country is produced by the worfhip ren* 
dered to anceflors, near whofe tombs it is neceffary 
to remain. Patriotifm cannot exift in an empire fo 
extentive as China* When fome people of former 
times poffeflfed no other domains than a town and a 
few fields round the ramparts, the love of their coun- 
try was extreme ; becaufe they knew each other, and 
their common poffeiTions, But a Chinefe, born at 
Pe-kin, does not under [land the language of a native 
of Canton ; and how can fuch people confider them- 
felves as countrymen ? This diverfity of dialefts call 
be ufeful to the defpot alone^ by preventing the pro- 
vinces from confpîrîng together fuddenly ; and China, 
for the fame reafon, has no ports for conveying private 
letters* Correfpondence in that way would be too 
alarming for the government; and it appears by dif- 
ferent relations, that the emperor is frequently under ^ 

the 
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thenccefltty of employing foldieig to efcort h!s own 
couriers. 

Thus China difcova-s nothing in point of legtflau 
tion more wonderful than the other empires of the 
Eaft. They fubfift, becaufe it would be furprifing 
mdeed that a ufurper ftiould not be found whenever 
SI fovereign is wanting- Perfia has been an empire 
from the days of Cyrus to thofe of Kgrim^kan ; and 
nothing but fome phyfical revolution, not to be ex- 
peûed, can prevent it from continuing fuch for many 
ages longer. 

No fooner is one Chinefe dynafty hurled from the 
throne, than fome perfon prefents himfelf for the 
fucccflion. The people have not time to rcfleÛ: 
The provinces are ignorant of the event, though the 
man is already in pofleffion of the fovtreign powers. 
Frequently the fubjefts neither know who the perfon 
isy nor whence he came ; and they learn all thofe 
. circumftances only when his powder U cftabUihcd# 
China has had a flioemaker at one time, and the cook of 
a convent at another, for its emperors; and no country^ 
except India, during the dynafly of the Moguls, 
ever faw fo many fovereign^ dethroned, (laugh lercd, 
and poifoned, without reckoning the one who hung I 
himfelf at the arrival of the Tartars, 

Many dreadful misfortunes would have been avoid- 
ed in that country, had the order of lucceffion been 
regulated among the dcfcendants of the emperor : 
but the thing is abfolutely impoflible, becaufe the 
[fovereign there will not admit of any curb* The 
Mandhuis have no better political inflitutions on that 
head than the Chiude, The emperor Can-hi aniufed 

himfelf 
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himfelf with the fate of hîs children. When poi- 
foned, the Chinefe Gazette announced them dead of 
an apoplexy ; and by the intrigues of the feraglio, 
hitherto not fully revealed, Tong tcheng came to the 
throne ; although all the aftrologers of the empire 
would have laid wagers to the contrary. The hiftory 
of defpoiic empires can never be written in a man- 
ner either inftrudlive or fatisfauory. Great events 
are there decided by caùfes, which could not be re- 
lated without fhame, even when well attefted. The 
Chinefe are foolifh enough to believe that anciently 
the wife of one of the emperors was employed in 
writing the tranfaftions of the feraglio, to communi- 
cate them to the annalifts of the empire. "No per- 
fon, however, has feen a fingle leaf of thofe me- 
moirs, which would have merited no more belief 
than the Court Gazettes. The emperors, fays Fa- 
ther Amiot, frequently receive compliments from the 
great colleges on the viftories which thefe gazettes 
announce ; while the flattered princes know beyond 
a doubt that their troops have been entirely defeated. 
Of this however the people and the great colleges 
are ignorant ; for both officers and foldiers are for- 
bidden, under pain of death, to give information of 
what pafles. The general lies, and the army is filent. 



This work was undertaken to (how that no two 
nations ever refembled each other lefs than the Egyp- 
tians and Chinefe ; and as that objedk is now, in my 
opinion, fully accompliflicd, it would be fuperfluous 
to proceed any further in our refeafches. 

THE END. 
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